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THE DEMUCKATIC PRINCIPLE—THE IMPORTANCE OF ITS ASSERTION, AND APPLICATION TO 
OUR POLITICAL SYSTEM AND LITERATURE. 


Tue character and design of the work of which the first number 
is here offered to the public, are intended to be shadowed forth in 
its name, the “ United States Magazine and Democratic Review.” 
It has had its origin in a deep conviction of the necessity of such a 
work, at the present critical stage of our national progress, for the 
advocacy of that high and holy pemocraric princiPLe which was 
designed to be the fundamental element of the new social and 
political system created by the ‘American experiment;’ for the 
vindication of that principle from the charges daily brought against 
it, of responsibility for every evil result growing out, in truth, of 
adventitious circumstances, and the adverse elements unhappily com- 
bined with it in our institutions; for its purification from those cor- 
ruptions and those hostile influences, by which we see its beneficent 
and glorious tendencies, to no slight extent, perverted and para- 
lysed; for the illustration of truth, which we see perpetually dark- 
ened and confused by the arts of wily error; for the protection of 
those great interests, not alone of our country, but of humanity, 
looking forward through countless ages of the future, which we 
believe to be vitally committed with the cause of American Democ- 
racy. This is, in broad terms, the main motive in which this 
undertaking has had its origin: this is the object towards which, 
in all its departments, more or less di~’ vty, its efforts will tend. 

There is a great deal of mut=al misunderstanding between our 
parties ; but in truth, there does not exist in the people, with refer- 
ence to its great masses, that irreconcileable hostility of opinions 
and leading principles which would be the natural inference from 
the violence of the party warfare in which we are perpetually 
engaged. ‘here does exist, it is true, an essential opposition of 
principles, proceeding from opposite points of departure, between 
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the respective political creeds or systems of our two great parties, the 
Democratic and the Whig ;* but we feel well assured that the great 
body of the latter party, those who supply their leaders and leading 
interests with their votes, do not rightly understand the questions 
at issue, in their true popular bearings; and that, if these could but 
be exhibited in their proper lights, to their sound minds and honest 
hearts, they would soon be found ranged, by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, under the broad and bright folds of our democratic banner. 

So many false ideas have insensibly attached themselves to the term 
‘democracy,’ as connected with our party politics, that we deem it 
necessary here, at the outset, to make a full and free profession of 
the cardinal principles of political faith on which we take our 
stand; principles to which we are devoted with an unwavering force 
of conviction and earnestness of enthusiasm which, ever since they 
were first presented to our minds, have constantly grown and 
strengthened by contemplation of them, and of the incalculable 
capabilities of social improvement of which they contain the germs. 

We believe, then, in the principle of democratic republicanism, 
in its strongest and purest sense. We have an abiding confidence 
in the virtue, intelligence, and full capacity for self-government, of 
the great mass of our people—our industrious, honest, manly, 
intelligent millions of freemen. 

We are opposed to all self-styled “wholesome restraints ’’ on 
the free action of the popular opinion and will, other than those 
which have for their sole object the prevention of precipitate legis- 
lation. This latter object is to be attained by the expedient of the 
division of power, and by causing all legislation to pass through 
the ordeal of successive forms ; to be sifted through the discussions 
of co-ordinate legislative branches, with mutual suspensive veto 
powers. Yetall should be dependant with equal directness and 
promptness on the influence of public opinion; the popular will 
should be equally the animating and moving spirit of them all, and 
ought never to find in any of its own creatures a self-imposed 
power, capable (when misused either by corrupt ambition or honest 
error) of resisting itself, and defeating its own determined object. 
We cannot, therefore, look with an eye of favor on any such forms 
of representation as, | ~ length of tenure of delegated power, tend 
to weaken that universal m.. unrelaxing responsibility to the vigi- 
lance of public opinion, which is ‘he true conservative principle of 
our institutions. 

The great question here occurs, which is of vast importance to 
this country, (was it not once near dissolving the Union, and plung- 
ing it into the abyss of civil war?)—of the relative rights of majori- 
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ties and minorities. Though we go for the republican principle of 
the supremacy of the will of the majority, we acknowledge, in gen- 
eral, a strong sympathy with minorities, and consider that their 
rights have a high moral claim on the respect and justice of majori- 
ties ; a claim not always fairly recognised in practice by the latter, in 
the full sway of power, when flushed with triumph, and impelled by 
strong interests. This has ever been the point of the democratic 
cause most open to assault, and most difficult to defend. This diffi- 
culty does not arise from any intrinsic weakness. ‘The democratic 
theory is perfect and harmonious in all its parts; and if this point 
is not so self-evidently clear as the rest is generally, in all candid 
discussion, conceded to be, it is because of certain false principles 
of government, which have, in all practical experiments of the 
theory, been interwoven with the democratic portions of the system, 
being borrowed from the example of anti-democratic systems of 
government. We shall always be willing to meet this question 
frankly and fairly. The great argument against pure democracy, 
drawn from this source, is this: 

Though the main object with reference to which all social insti- 
tutions ought to be modelled is undeniably, as stated by the demo- 
crat, “the greatest good of the greatest number,” yet it by no 
means follows that the greatest number always rightly understands 
its own greatest good. Highly pernicious error has often possessed 
the minds of nearly a whole nation; while the philosopher in his 
closet, and an enlightened few about him, powerless against the 
overwhelming current of popular prejudice and excitement, have 
alone possessed the truth, which the next generation may perhaps 
recognise and practice, though its author, now sainted, has probably, 
in his own time, been its martyr. The original adoption of the 
truth would have saved perhaps oceans of blood, and mountains of 
misery and crime. How much stronger, then, the case against the 
absoluie supremacy of the opinion and will of the majority, when 
its numerical preponderance is, as often happens, comparatively 
small. And if the larger proportion of the more wealthy and cul- 
tivated classes of the society are found on the side of the minority, 
the disinterested observer may well be excused if he hesitate long 
before he awards the judgment, in a difficult and complicated ques- 
tion, in favor of the mere numerical argument. Majorities are 
often as liable to error of opinion, and not always free from a sim- 
ilar proneness to selfish abuse of power, as minorities ; and a vast 
amount of injustice may often be perpetrated, and consequent gen- 
eral social injury be done, before the evil reaches that extreme at 
which it rights itself by revolution, moral or physical. 

We have here, we believe, correctly stated the anti-democratic 
side of the argument on this point. It is not to be denied that it 
possesses something more than plausibility. It has certainly been 
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the instrument of more injury to the cause of the democratic principle 
than all the bayonets and cannon that have ever been arrayed in 
support of it against that principle. The inference from it is, that 
the popular opinion and will must not be trusted with the supreme 
and absolute direction of the general interests; that it must be 
subjected to the “conservative checks” of minority interests, and 
to the regulation of the “ more enlightened wisdom” of the “ better 
classes,’ and those to whom the possession of a property “ test of 
merit” gives what they term ‘a stake in the community.” And 
here we find ourselves in the face of the great stronghold of the 
anti-democratic, or aristocratic,* principle. 

It is not our purpose, in this place, to carry out the discussion of 
this question. The general scope and tendency of the present work 
are designed to be directed towards the refutation of this sophistical 
reasoning and inference. It will be sufficient here to allude to the 
leading ideas by which they are met by the advocate of the pure 
democratic cause. 

In the first place, the greatest number are more likely, at least, as 
a general rule, to understand and follow their own greatest good, 
than is the minority. 

In the second, a minority is much more likely to abuse power for 
the promotion of its own selfish interests, at the expense of the 
majority of numbers—the substantial and producing mass of the 
nation—than the latter is to oppress unjustly the former. The 
social evil is also, in that case, proportionately greater. This is 
abundantly proved by the history of all aristocratic interests that 
have existed, in various degrees and modifications, in the world. 
A majority cannot subsist upon a minority; while the natural, and 
in fact uniform, tendency of a minority entrusted with governmental 
authority is, to surround itself with wealth, splendor, and power, at 
the expense of the producing mass, creating and perpetuating those 
artificial social distinctions which violate the natural equality of 
rights of the human race, and at the same time offend and degrade 
the true dignity of human nature. 

In the third place, there does not naturally exist any such original 
superiority of a minority class above the great mass of a community, 
in intelligence and competence for the duties of government—even 
putting out of view its constant tendency to abuse from selfish mo- 
tives, and the safer honesty of the mass. The general diffusion of 
education; the facility of access to every species of knowledge impor- 
tant to the great interests of the community ; the freedom of the 
press, whose very licentiousness cannot materially impair its per- 
manent value, in this country at least, make the pretensions of those 
self-styled “better classes” to the sole possession of the requisite 
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intelligence for the management of public affairs, too absurd to be 
entitled to any other treatment than an honest, manly contempt. 
As far as superior knowledge and talent confer on their possessor 
a natura] charter of privilege to control his associates, and exert an 
influence on the direction of the general affairs of the community, 
the free and natural action of that privilege is best secured by a 
perfectly free democratic system, which will abolish all artificial 
distinctions, and, preventing the accumulation of any social obsta- 
cles to advancement, will permit the free developement of every 
germ of talent, wherever it may chance to exist, whether on the 
proud mountain summit, in the humble valley, or by the wayside 
of common life. 

But the question is not yet satisfactorily answered, how the 
relation between majorities and minorities, in the frequent case of a 
collision of sentiments and particular interests, is to be so adjusted 
as to secure a mutual respect of rights, to preserve harmony and 
good will, and save society from the malum extremum discordia, 
from being as a house divided against itself—and thus to afford free 
scope to that competition, discussion, and mutual moral influence, 
which cannot but result, in the end, in the ascendency of the truth, 
and in “the greatest good of the greatest number.” On the one 
side, it has only been shown that the absolute government of the 
majority does not always afford a perfect guarantee against the 
misuse of its numerical power over the weakness of the minority. 
On the other, it has been shown that this chance of misuse is, as a 
general rule, far less than in the opposite relation of the ascendency 
of a minority ; and that the evils attendant upon it are infinitely less, 
in every point of view, in the one case than the other. But this is 
not yet a complete or satisfactory solution of the problem. Have 
we but a choice of evils? Is there, then, such a radical deficiency 
in the moral elements implanted by its Creator in human society, 
that no other alternative can be devised by which both evils shall 
be avoided, and a result attained more analogous to the beautiful 
and glorious harmony of the rest of his creation? 

It were scarcely consistent with a true and living faith in the 
existence and attributes of that Creator, so to believe; and such is 
not the democratic belief. The reason of the plausibility with which 
appeal may be made to the experience of so many republics, to 
sustain this argument against democratic institutions, is, that the 
true theory of national self-government has been hitherto but imper- 
fectly understood; bad principles have been mixed up with the 
good; and the republican government has been administered on ideas 
and in a spirit borrowed from the strong governments of the other 
forms; and to the corruptions and manifold evils which have never 
failed, in the course of time, to evolve themselves out of these seeds of 
destruction, is ascribable the eventual failure of those experiments, 
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and the consequent doubt and discredit which have attached them- 
selves to the democratic principles on which they were, in the 
outset, mainly based. 

It is under the word government, that the subtle danger lurks. 
Understood as a central consolidated power, managing and directing 
the various general interests of the society, all government is evil, 
and the parent of evil. A strong and active democratic government, 
in the common sense of the term, is an evil, differing only in degree 
and mode of operation, and not in nature, from a strong despotism. 
This difference is certainly vast, yet, inasmuch as these strong 
governmental powers must be wielded by human agents, even as 
the powers of the despotism, it is, after all, only a difference in 
degree; and the tendency to demoralization and tyranny is the 
same, though the developement of the evil results is much more 
gradual and slow in the one case than in the other. Hence the 
demagogue—hence the faction—hence the mob—hence the vio- 
lence, licentiousness, and instability—hence the ambitious struggles 
of parties and their leaders for power—hence the abuses of that 
power by majorities and their leaders—hence the indirect oppres- 
sions of the general by partial interests—hence (fearful symptom) 
the demoralization of the great men of the nation, and of the nation 
itself, proceeding (unless checked in time by the more healthy and 
patriotic portion of the mind of the nation rallying itself to reform 
the principles and sources of the evil) gradually to that point of 
maturity at which relief from the tumult of moral and physical 
confusion is to be found only under the shelter of an energetic 
armed despotism. 

The best government is that which governs least. No human 
depositories can, with safety, be trusted with the power of legislation 
upon the general interests of society so as to operate directly or 
indirectly on the industry and property of the community. Such 
power must be perpetually liable to the most pernicious abuse, from 
the natural imperfection, both in wisdom of judgment and purity of 
purpose, of all human legislation, exposed constantly to the pressure 
of partial interests ; interests which, at the same time that they are 
essentially selfish and tyrannical, are ever vigilant, persevering, and 
subtle in all the arts of deception and corruption. In fact, the 
whole history of human society and government may be safely 
appealed to, in evidence that the abuse of such power a thousand 
fold more than overbalances its beneficial use. Legislation has 
been the fruitful parent of nine-tenths of all the evil, moral and 
physical, by which mankind has been afflicted since the creation of 
the world, and by which human nature has been self-degraded, 
fettered, and oppressed. Government should have as little as pos- 
sible to do with the general business and interests of the people. 
If it once undertake these functions as its rightful province of action, 
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itis impossible to say to it ‘thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.’ 
{t will be impossible to confine it to the public interests of the 
commonwealth. It will be perpetually tampering with private inte- 
rests, and sending forth seeds of corruption which will result in the 
demoralization of the society. Its domestic action should be con- 
fined to the administration of justice, for the protection of the 
natural equal rights of the citizen, and the preservation of social order. 
In all other respects, the VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE, the principle of 
FREEDOM, suggested to us by the analogy of the divine government of 
the Creator, and already recognised by us with perfect success in the 
great social interest of Religion, affords the true ‘golden rule’ which 
is alone abundantly competent to work out the best possible general 
result of order and happiness from that chaos of characters, ideas, 
motives, and interests—human society. Afford but the single nucleus 
of a system of administration of justice between man and man, and, 
under the sure operation of this principle, the floating atoms will 
distribute and combine themselves, as we see in the beautiful natural 
process of crystallization, into a far more perfect and harmonious 
result than if government, with its ‘fostering hand,’ undertake to 
disturb, under the plea of directing, the process. The natural laws 
which will establish themselves and find their own level are the best 
laws. ‘The same hand was the Author of the moral, as of the physical 
world; and we feel clear and strong in the assurance that we cannot 
err in trusting, in the former, to the same fundamental principles of 
spontaneous action and self-regulation which produce the beautiful 
order of the latter. 

This is then, we consider, the true theory of government, the one 
simple result towards which the political science of the world is 
gradually tending, after all the long and varied experience by which 
it will have dearly earned the great secret—the elixir of political 
life. This is the fundamental principle of the philosophy of demo- 
cracy, to furnish a system of administration of justice, and then leave 
all the business and interests of society to themselves, to free com- 
petition and association—in a word, to the VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE— 





Let man be fettered by no duty, save 
His brother’s right—like his, inviolable. 


It is borrowed from the example of the perfect self-government of 
the physical universe, being written in letters of light on every page of 
the great bible of Nature. It contains the idea of full and fearless faith 
in the providence of the Creator. It is essentially involved in Chris- 
tianity, of which it has been well said that its pervading spirit of 
democratic equality among men is its highest fact, and one of its 
most radiant internal evidences of the divinity of its origin. It is 
the essence and the one general result of the science of political 
economy. And this principle alone, we will add, affords a satisfac- 
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tory and perfect solution of the great problem, otherwise unsolved, 
of the relative rights of majorities and minorities. 

This principle, therefore, constitutes our ‘ point of departure.’ 
It has never yet received any other than a very partial and imper- 
fect application to practice among men, all human society having 
been hitherto perpetually chained down to the ground by myriads 
of lilliputian fetters of artificial government and prescription. Nor 
are we yet prepared for its full adoption in this country. Far, very 
far indeed, from it; yet is our gradual tendency toward it clear and 
sure. How many generations may yet be required before our 
theory and practice of government shall be sifted and analysed 
down to the lowest point of simplicity consistent with the preserva- 
tion of some degree of national organization, no one can presume to 
prophecy. But that we are on the path toward that great result, to 
which mankind is to be guided down the long vista of future years 
by the democratic principle,—walking hand in hand with the sister 
spirit of Christianity,—we feel a faith as implicit as that with which 
we believe in any other great moral truth. 

This is all generalization, and therefore, though necessary, prob- 
ably dull. We have endeavored to state the theory of the Jefferso- 
nian democracy, to which we profess allegiance, in its abstract 
essence, however unpopular it appears to be, in these latter days, to 
‘theorize.’ These are the original ideas of American democracy ; 
and we would not give much for that ‘ practical knowledge’ which is 
ignorant of, and affects to disregard, the essential and abstract prin- 
ciples which really constitute the animating soul of what were else 
lifeless and naught. The application of these ideas to practice, in 
our political affairs, is obvious and simple. Penetrated with a 
perfect faith in their eternal truth, we can never hesitate as to the 
direction to which, in every practical case arising, they must point 
with the certainty of the magnetized needle; and we have no desire 
to shrink from the responsibility, at the outset, of a frank avowal 
of them in the broadest general language. 

But having done so, we will not be further misunderstood, and 
we hope not misrepresented, as to immediate practical views. We 
deem it scarcely necessary to say that we are opposed to all preci- 
pitate radical changes in social] institutions. Adopting ‘ Nature as 
the best guide,’ we cannot disregard the lesson which she teaches, 
when she accomplishes her most mighty results of the good and 
beautiful by the silent and slow operation of great principles, with- 
out the convulsions of too rapid action. Festina lente is an invalu- 
able precept, if it be not abused. On the other hand, that specious 
sophistry ought to be no less watchfully guarded against, by which 
old evils always struggle to perpetuate themselves by appealing to 
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present tranquillity, and our natural apprehension of possible dan- 
ger from the untried and unknown— 

Better to bear the present ills we know, 

Than fly to others that we know not of. 

We are not afraid of that much dreaded phrase, “ untried experi- 
ment,’’ which looms so fearfully before the eyes of some of our 
most worthy and valued friends. The whole history of the progress 
hitherto made by humanity, in every respect of social amelioration, 
records but a series of ‘experiments.’ The American revolution 
was the greatest of ‘experiments,’ and one of which it is not easy 
at this day to appreciate the gigantic boldness. Every step in the 
onward march of improvement by the human race is an ‘ experi- 
ment;’ and the present is most emphatically an age of ‘ experiments.’ 
The eye of man looks naturally forward; and as he is carried 
onward by the progress of time and truth, he is far more likely to 
stumble and stray if he turn his face backward, and keep his looks 
fixed on the thoughts and things of the past. We feel safe under 
the banner of the democratic principle, which is borne onward by 
an unseen hand of Providence, to lead our race toward the high 
destinies of which every human soul contains the God-implanted 
cerm; and of the advent of which—certain, however distant—a dim 
prophetic presentiment has existed, in one form or another, among 
all nations in all ages. We are willing to make every reform in 
our institutions that may be commanded by the test of the demo- 
cratic principle—to democratize them—but only so rapidly as shall 
appear, to the most cautious wisdom, consistent with a due regard 
to the existing developement of public opinion and to the perma- 
nence of the progress made. Every instance in which the action 
of government can be simplified, and one of the hundred giant arms 
curtailed, with which it now stretches around its fatal protecting 
grasp over almost all the various interests of society, to substitute 
the truly healthful action of the free voluntary principle—every in- 
stance in which the operation of the public opinion and will, fairly 
signified, can be brought to bear more directly upon the action of 
delegated powers—we would regard as so much gained for the true 
interest of the society and of mankind at large. In this path we 
cannot go wrong; it is only necessary to be cautious not to go too 
fast. 

Such is, then, our democracy. It of course places us in the 
school of the strictest construction of the constitution; and in that 
appears to be involved a full committal of opinion on all the great 
political questions which now agitate the public mind, and to which 
we deem it unnecessary here to advert in detail. One necessary 
inference from the views expressed above is, that we consider the 
preservation of the present ascendency of the democratic party as 
of great, if not vital, importance to the future destintes of this holy 
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cause. Most of its leading members we know to possess all the 
qualifications that should entitle men to the confidence and attach- 
ment of their country; and the arduous functions of the executive 
department of the government are administered with an efficiency, 
and a strictness and purity of principle, which, considering their 
nature, extent, and complexity, are indeed remarkable. And even 
without a particular knowledge of the men, the principle alone 
would still of necessity attach us to that party. The acquisition of 
the vast influence of the executive department by the present Oppo- 
sition principles, we could not look upon but as a staggering blow 
to the cause of democracy, and all the high interests committed 
with it; from which it would take a long and indefinite period 
of years to recover—even if the loss of time in national progress 
would not, in that event, have to be reckoned by generations! We 
shall therefore, while devoting ourselves to preserve and improve 
the purity of our democratic institutions, labor to sustain the present 
democratic administration, by fair appeal to argument, with all the 
earnestness due to the gravity of the principles and interests in- 
volved. 

We are admonished by the prescribed limits of this introductory 
article, to curtail various topics of interest to which we had intended 
to allude in it. The important subject of national literature cannot, 
however, be passed without a slight notice. 

What is the cause, is sometimes asked among the disciples of the 
democratic school of political philosophy, of that extensive anti- 
democratic corruption of sentiment in some portions of our people, 
especially in the young mind of the nation, which is certainly so 
just a subject of surprise and alarm? It has lately been a topic of 
newspaper remark, that nineteen-twentieths of the youth of one of 
the colleges of Virginia were opposed to the democratic principles. 
The very exaggeration is good evidence of the lamentable truth; 
and it is well known that a very large proportion of the young men 
who annually leave our colleges, carry with them a decided anti- 
popular bias, to swell the ranks of that large majority of the ‘ better 
classes’ already ranged on that side, and to exercise the influence 
of their cultivated talents in a cause at variance with the genius of 
our country, the spirit of the age, the best interests and true dignity 
of humanity, and the highest truths of the science of political 
morals. 

And yet the democratic cause is one which not only ought to 
engage the whole mind of the American nation, without any serious 
division of its energies,—to carry forward the noble mission 
entrusted to her, of going before the nations of the world as the 
representative of the democratic principle and as the constant living 
exemplar of its results; but which ought peculiarly to commend 
itself to the generosity of youth, its ardent aspirations after the 
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good and beautiful, its liberal and unselfish freedom from narrow 
prejudices of interest. 
7 For Democracy is the cause of Humanity. It has faith in human 
nature. It believes in its essential equality and fundamental good- 
ness. It respects, with a solemn reverence to which the proudest 
artificial institutions and distinctions of society have no claim, the 
human soul. It is the cause of philanthropy. Its object is to eman- 
cipate the mind of the mass of men from the degrading and dis- 
heartening fetters of social distinctions and advantages; to bid it 
walk abroad through the free creation ‘in its own majesty ;’ to war 
against all fraud, oppression, and violence ; by striking at their root, 
to reform all the infinitely varied human misery which has grown 
out of the old and false ideas by which the world has been so long 
misgoverned ; to dismiss the hireling soldier ; to spike the cannon, 
and bury the bayonet; to burn the gibbet, and open the debtor’s 
dungeon; to substitute harmony and mutual respect for the jeal- 
ousies and discord now subsisting between different classes of 
. society, as the consequence of their artificial classification. Itis the 
cause of Christianity, to which a slight allusion has been already 
made, to be more fully developed hereafter. And that portion of the 
peculiar friends and ministers of religion who now, we regret to say, 
cast the weight of their social influence against the cause of demo- 
cracy, under the false prejudice of an affinity between it and infi- 
delity, (no longer, in this century, the case, and which, in the last, 
was but a consequence of the overgrown abuses of religion found, 
by the reforming spirit that then awakened in Europe, in league 
with despotism,) understand but little either its true spirit, or that 
of their own faith. Itis, moreover, a cheerful creed, a creed of high 
hope and universal love, noble and ennobling; while all others, 
which imply a distrust of mankind, and of the natural moral prin- 
ciples infused into it by its Creator, for its own self-developement and 
self-regulation, are as gloomy and selfish, in the tone of moral sen- 
timent which pervades them, as they are degrading in their practical 
tendency, and absurd in theory, when examined by the light of 
original principles. 

Then whence this remarkable phenomenon, of the young mind of 
our country so deeply tainted with anti-democratic sentiment—a 
state of things lamentable in itself. and portentous of incalculable 
future evil? 

Various partial causes may be enumerated in explanation of it; 
among which we may refer to the following: In the first place, the 
possession of the executive power (as it exists in our system) is, in 
one point of view, a great disadvantage to the principles of that 
ascendant party. The Administration occupies a position of defence ; 
the Opposition, of attack. The former is by far the more arduous 
task. The lines of fortification to be maintained against the never 
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relaxing onsets from every direction, are so extensive and exposed, 
that a perpetual vigilance and devotion to duty barely suffice to keep 
the enemy at bay. The attacking cause, ardent, restless, ingenious, 
is far more attractive to the imagination of youth than that of the 
defence. It is, moreover, difficult, if not impossible, to preserve a 
perfect purity from abuse and corruption throughout all the count- 
less ramifications of the action of such an executive system as ours, 
however stern may be the integrity, and high the patriotism, of the 
presiding spirit which, from its head, animates the whole. Local 
abuses in the management of party affairs are the necessary conse- 
quence of the long possession of the ascendancy. The vast official 
patronage of the executive department is a weight and clog under 
which it is not easy to bear up. This must lay any administration 
open to perpetual assault at great disadvantage ; and especially if the 
great party campaign present at any time such a phase as may 
render it necessary to put forth, to the full limits of constitutional 
right, the energies of the executive dep: tment, to resist the accumu- 
lated pressure of attack, bearing along in its train evils, to avert 
which almost any means would seem justifiable. This we have 
seen, in a remarkable manner, the case during the two terms of the 
late administration. Our natural jealousy of power affords a string 
to which, when played upon by the bold and skilful hands that are 
never found wanting, the very spirit of democratic freedom never 
fails to respond; and many are confused by sophistry and clamor, 
and carried away by the power of eloquence—divine, even though 
misused—to array themselves against their own best and most 
honest friends, under leaders, in truth, the worst enemies of the 
American principles for which they believe themselves contending. 
In the second place, we may refer to a cause which we look upon 
with deep pain, as one of the worst fruits of the evil principles to 
which allusion has already been made above as existing in our 
system—the demoralization of many of the great men of the nation. 
“How many of these master-spirits of their day, to whom their 
country had long been accustomed to look with generous affection 
as her hope and pride, have we not seen seduced from the path of 
their early promise by the intrigues of party and the allurements of 
ambition, in the pursuit of that too dazzling prize, and too corrupting 
both in the prospect and the possession—the presidential office! 
To how many a one could we point, within the history of the last 
quarter of a century, to whom we might well apply Milton’s famous 
description of Lucifer, the Son of the Morning: 
He above the rest, 


In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
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Of glory obscured; as when the sun new risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel; but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had entrench’d, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage and considerate pride, 
Waiting revenge, &c. 
The influence of such men, (especially on the minds of the young,) 
commanding by their intellectual power, misleading by their elo- 
quence, and fascinating by the natural sympathy which attaches 
itself to greatness still proud in its ‘ fallen estate,’ produces 
certainly a powerful effect in our party contests. 

We might also refer to the fact, that the anti-democratic cause 
possesses at least two-thirds of the press of the country, and that 
portion of it which is best supported by talent and the resources of 
capital, under the commercial patronage of our cities. To the strong 
influence that cities,—where wealth accumulates, where luxury 
gradually unfolds its corrupting tendencies, where aristocratic habits 
and social classifications form and strengthen themselves, where the 
congregation of men stimulates and exaggerates all ideas,—to the 
influence that cities exert upon the country, no inconsiderable effect 
is to be ascribed. From the influence of the mercantile classes, too, 
(extensively anti-democratic) on the young men of the professions, 
especially that of the law, creating an insensible bias, from the 
dependence of the latter mainly on the patronage of the former, 
these young men becoming again each the centre of a small sphere 
of social mfluence ; from that of the religious ministry, silently and 
insensibly exerted, from the false prejudice slightly touched upon 
above; from these and some other minor influences, on which we 
cannot here pause, a vast and active power on public opinion is 
perpetually in operation. And it is only astonishing that the demo- 
cratic party should be able to bear up against them all so successfully 
as we in fact witness. This is to be ascribed (under that Providence 
whose unseen hand we recognise in all human affairs) only to the 
sterling honesty and good sense of the great industrious mass of our 
people, its instinctive perception of, and yearning after, the demo- 
cratic truth, and the unwavering generosity of its support of those 
public servants whom it has once tried well and long, and with whom 
it has once acknowledged the genuine sympathy of common senti- 
ments and a common cause. Yet still the democratic principle can 
do little more than hold its own. The moral energies of the national 
mind are, to a great extent, paralyzed by division; and instead of 
bearing forward the ark of democratic truth, entrusted to us as a 
chosen people, towards the glorious destiny of its future, we must 
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fain be content, if we can but stem with it the perpetual tide of 
attack which would bear it backward towards the ideas and habits 
of past dark ages. 

But a more potent influence than any yet noticed, is that of our 
national literature. Or rather we have no national literature. We 
depend almost wholly on Europe, and particularly England, to think 
and write for us, or at least to furnish materials and models after 
which we shall mould our own humble attempts. We have a con- 
siderable number of writers; but not in that consists a national 
literature. The vital principle of an American national literature 
must be democracy. Our mind is enslaved to the past and present 
literature of England. Rich and glorious as is that vast collection 
of intellectual treasure, it would have been far better for us had we 
been separated from it by the ocean of a difference of languave, as 
we are from the country itself by our sublime Atlantic. Our mind 
would then have been compelled to think for itself and to express 
itself, and its animating spirit would have been our democracy. As 
it now is, we are cowed by the mind of England. We follow feebly 
and afar in the splendid track of a literature moulded on the whole 
(notwithstanding a number of noble exceptions) by the ideas and 
feelings of an utterly anti-democratic social system. We give back 
but a dim reflection—a faint echo of the expression of the English 
mind. No one will misunderstand us as disparaging the literature 
of our mother language—far from it. We appreciate it with a pro- 
found veneration and gratitude, and would use it, without abusing it 
by utterly submitting our own minds to it; but we look upon it, as 
we do upon the political system of the country, as a something 
magnificent, venerable, splendid, and powerful, and containing a 
considerable infusion of the true principle; yet the one no more 
suitable to be adopted as our own, or as a model for slavish imita- 
tion, than the other. In the spirit of her literature we can never 
hope to rival England. She is immeasurably in advance of us, and 
is rich with ever active energies, and resources of literary habits 
and capital (so to speak) which mock our humble attempts at imita- 
tion. But we should not follow in her wake; a radiant path invites 
us forward in another direction. We have a principle—an inform- 
ing soul—of our own, our democracy, though we allow it to languish 
uncultivated; this must be the animating spirit of our literature, if, 
indeed, we would have a national American literature. There is an 
immense field open to us, if we would but enter it boldly and 
cultivate it as our own. All history has to be re-written; political 
science and the whole scope of all moral truth have to be considered 
and illustrated in the light of the democratic principle. All old 
subjects of thought and all new questions arising, connected more 
or less directly with human existence, have to be taken up again 
and re-examined in this point of view. We ought to exert a powerful 
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moral influence on Europe, and yet we are entirely unfelt; and 
as it is only by its literature that one nation can utter itself and 
make itself known to the rest of the world, we are really entirely 
unknown. In the present general fermentation of popular ideas in 
Europe, turning the public thoughts naturally to the great demo- 
cracy across the Atlantic, the voice of America might be made to 
produce a powerful and beneficial effect on the developement of truth; 
but as it is, American writings are never translated, because they 
almost always prove to be a diluted and tardy second edition of 
English thought. 

The anti-democratic character of our literature, then, is a main 
cause of the evil of which we complain; and this is both a mutual 
cause and eflect, constantly acting and re-acting. Our ‘ better 
educated classes’ drink in an anti-democratic habit of feeling and 
thinking from the copious, and it must be confessed delicious, 
fountain of the literature of England; they give the same spirit to 
our own, in which we have little or nothing that is truly democratic 
and American. Hence this tone of sentiment of our literary insti- 
tutions and of ouf learned professions, poisoning at the spring the 
young mind of our people. 

If the “ United States Magazine and Democratic Review” shall 
be able, by the influence of example and the most liberal encourage- 
ment, to contribute in any degree towards the remedy of this evil, 
(as of the other evils in our institutions which may need reform,) by 
vindicating the true glory and greatness of the democratic principle, 
by infusing it into our literature, and by rallying the mind of the 
nation from the state of torpor and even of demoralization in which 
so large a proportion of it is sunk, one of the main objects of its 
establishment will have been achieved. 


THE BATTLEFIELD. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 

And fiery hearts and armed hands 
Encountered in the battle cloud. 


Ah! never shall the land forget 
How gushed the life blood of her brave— 
Gushed, warm with hope and valour yet, 


Upon the soil they fought to save. 
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Now all is calm and fresh and still, 
Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 
And talk of children on the hill, 
And bell of wandering kine, are heard. 


No solemn host goes trailing by 
The black-mouthed gun and staggering wain ; 

Men start not at the battle cry, 
Oh, be it never heard again ! 


Soon rested those who fought—but thou, 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year; 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front and flank and rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, t 
And blench not at thy chosen lot ; 

The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown—yet faint thou not! 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The hissing, stinging bolt of scorn; 

For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 
The victory of endurance born. 


Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are her’s ; 

But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 


Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 

When those who helped thee flee in fear, 
Die full of hope and manly trust, 

Like those who fell in battle here. 


Another hand thy sword shall wield, 
Another hand the standard wave, 

Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’ er thy grave! 
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NATHANIEL MACON. 


TueEreE is no name in the history of this country which is destined 
to a higher or a more perpetual fame than that of Nathaniel Macon, 
of North Carolina. The purity and simplicity of his life have made 
a lasting impression on the minds of his countrymen, and contributed 
most essentially to elevate the standard of political morality among 
the public men of his time. The example of his public career, from 
the humble station of a volunteer soldier in the army of the revolution 
to the highest rank as a Senator, will, in future times, be referred to as 
an instructive lesson of wisdom; and whoever shall studiously observe 
the admirable calmness of his whole life will respond to the legacy 
of affectionate remembrance bequeathed to him by the long-tried and 
faithful friend of his youth and his old age.* 

Mr. Macon’s life was essentially a life of principle. The principles 
which guided him in his votes as a Senator were but the rules upon 
which he conducted the administration of all his duties as a citizen, 
expanded and applied to a more enlarged sphere of action; nor 
could the most scrutinizing criticism detect a solitary blot upon the 
fair fame of his long, useful, and eventful life. 

We conceive the character of such a man to be an appropriate 
subject for one of the leading articles in the first number of the 
Democratic Review. The identity of his name with the great prin- 
ciples upon which this journal stands, affords a suitable opportunity 
of illustrating those principles, by an appeal to the progressive stages 
of his public life, to his behaviour as a volunteer soldier, as well as 
to his votes as a Senator. The obligation which every man should 
deeply feel to serve his country was well illustrated by Mr. Macon 
in his enlisting as a volunteer while a student at Princeton, in the 
year 1777; and so eager was he to be useful in the cause of his 
country, that even after his return to North Carolina, when his mind 
had been improved by his collegiate studies, and with the advan- 
tage of his military service, he was content to go into the army as a 
private soldier, under the command of officers inferior to him in 
education and fortune. His object was the good of his country, and 
his purpose to be serviceable was not to be checked by an appre- 
hension of degradation, in the discharge of the duties of a common 
soldier. Even at that early age his heart was indifferent to the gaudy 
alJurements of ambition, and the intensity of his love for his country 
reconciled him to the fatigues of the camp, as well as to the strictest 
obedience of the orders of a superior. 





*The manner in which Mr. Macon is mentioned in John Randolph’s will is well known, 
and is equally honorable to both. 
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It is one of the main objects of this Review to protect from the 
sneers and scoffs of what is styled “ fashionable society” the pure 
democratic principle so aptly personified in the youthful character 
of Mr. Macon, when he entered the army in its humblest station. His 
fortune was in every way ample, his education superior, and his 
family the very first in opulence, and antiquity of residence, in his 
native State ; still, when he found the cause of his country in danger, 
he made no demand for the favoritism usually extended to men in 
such circumstances ; but of his own free will took his place among 
the privates of the army. The true principle of democracy is devo- 
tion to the interest of the people ; but alas! how few of the great men 
of our country have left behind them a name fortified by such an 
illustrious example of singleness of patriotic purpose; an example 
which should be constantly in view of the youth of our land; an 
example which teaches more than the folios of philosophers, and 
which, if lastingly impressed upon the memory of posterity, will 
contribute no inconsiderable influence to perpetuate our liberty and 
our Union. 

Mr. Macon, during the whole war of the revolution, served in no 
other capacity than that of a common soldier. Even after the defeat 
of Gates at Camden, when he again enlisted, on the approach of 
Cornwallis towards Halifax, he preferred the ranks to the subordi- 
nate command of the army ; and accordingly we find him under the 
command of his brother, Col. John Macon, in one of the companies 
which hovered on the march of the British army from Wilmington 
to the Roanoke. 

When the war ceased, the people justly appreciated his sacrifices, 
and, having found him ever faithful to their honor and interest, 
entrusted him with the civil duties of a legislator, by an election to 
the House of Commons of North Carolina. It was here that Mr. 
Macon was first called upon to bring into practice, by his votes, those 
sterling principles of democracy, for an ardent support of which his 
name will ever be memorable in the history of this government. 
In the character of a legislator, he could not possibly continue unob- 
served in the ranks of the members. His name, his education, and 
his meritorious services and sacrifices in the army, now began to have 
their influence; and ere long his name was to be found on nearly all 
the important committees; and, when the election of Councillors of 
State came up before the Commons, young Macon expressly declined 
being considered a candidate for that then very honorable and res- 
ponsible station. 

From the conclusion of the revolutionary war, the history of 
North Carolina presents nothing but a succession of popular strug- 
gles, growing out of the distress always incidental to a depreciated 
paper currency; and both in the Assembly, and among the people, Mr. 
Macon was distinguished for the high sternness of the remedies he 
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proposed. The revolution had been conducted by means of paper 
issues, but this. circulating medium had been so long below its 
nominal value, that in the general exchanges and contracts of the 
country, it was only received at a degraded discount, which the 
common consent of all had regularly established. It was therefore 
that, in the arrangement of the finances of the State, we find such 
men as Mr. Macon the advocates of a law legitimating the depre- 
ciated standard of those paper issues, and pledging the credit of the 
State for their redemption, at such a rate of discount only as they 
were received by the people of the whole country. It was in this 
kind of money the soldiers of the revolution had been paid for their 
services to their country, and his ideas of justice taught him that they 
alone, and not the persons to whom they might have passed it, were 
really entitled to indemnity for the loss. ‘The State was without 
means, as it had formerly been without freedom, and it was the duty 
of patriotic men to suffer once more for the maintenance of her 
credit and herfame. Such was the doctrine of Mr. Macon in a time 
of the deepest public distress. 

While the politicians of North Carolina were busily engaged in 
the discussion of the affairs of the State, the subject of the Federal 
Constitution was brought before the people; and on the division of 
parties on this question, Mr. Macon was found among its thorough op- 
ponents. Itis unnecessary here to allude at much length to the prin- 
ciples of the two parties which then came into collision. Mr. Macon 
and all his family were violently opposed to the formation and adop- 
tion of a federal constitution. 'The reasons which influenced him 
to such a course were his convictions that any general government, 
independent of the legislatures of the several States, would soon be 
independent of the will of the people; and that then corruption in 
every shape would ensue. In this, as in every thing else, he was 
guided by the simple democratic rule, that government was made 
for the people, and that it should never be beyond the immediate 
reach of their voice, or the absolute control of their will. To his 
latest hour he rejoiced in his original opposition to the present plan 
of a federal government; and in the gloomy hour of the Proclamation 
and the ‘Force Bill,’ he recurred to the reminiscence with evident 
satisfaction. Splendid governments at best are but the disguises 
of tyranny; and Mr. Macon thought that he saw in the constitution 
of the United States the lurking elements of corruption, which the 
ingenious and forced constructions of mercenary politicians would 
soon develope into action. 

It will be remembered that North Carolina delayed the adoption 
of the constitution until November, 1789. The first election for 
members of Congress was therefore only for an unexpired term of 
service, and for this post Mr. Macon was not a candidate. He was 
first elected to the House of Representatives in the summer of 1791], 
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and took his seat on the 25th of October of that year. He immedi- 
ately commenced an active and energetic opposition to the financial 
schemes of Alexander Hamilton, then Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and the intimacy which was then formed between Jefferson and 
himself continued until death separated them forever. 

Mr. Macon found himself in Congress surrounded by the same 
condition of parties as in the Assembly of North Carolina. Persons 
who had speculated in the depreciated paper issues and debts of the 
States were hovering around the legislative halls of the infant gov- 
ernment, exerting themselves but too successfully to induce the 
members to support the scheme of funding, at a par value, the paper 
which they had received at an immense depreciation; and, remem- 
bering the shameful extortion which had been practiced upon the 
brave soldiers of the then disbanded army by these speculating 
muckworms, he could not conceive the honesty or justice of their 
claims for the indemnity which they now pressed with all the 
importunity of avarice. 

Throughout the whole of the administration of Gen. Washington, 
Mr. Macon was found among the members of the opposition. Against 
Jay’s treaty, as to every other leading measure, he zealously exerted 
himself; and it was about this period of his life he commenced those 
political arrangements which, in the course of a very few years, 
overthrew the federal party of North Carolina. His only weapon, 
however, was an appeal to the people; and this appeal he founded 
upon the danger which threatened the integrity of our democratic 
institutions ; and, throwing himself upon his country for a trial, he 
brought to the defence of his position a moral force of argument and 
reason which ultimately secured to him the most signal triumph. 
When we recur to the tremendous force of mind arrayed against 
him, we cannot but wonder at his success. Governor Johnston, 
General Davie, and Judge Iredell—these were but some of the leaders 
of the federal party, men of gigantic minds, of profound learning, 
and of the most consummate skill. They were men, too, who had 
every claim upon the affections of their countrymen for the distin- 
guished services they had rendered in the darkest hour of the war, 
in the cabinet as well as in the field. The whole press of the State 
was emphatically under their control; the influence of the General 
Government was in their hands; and, in short, every means of success 
was brought to bear in this grand struggle to overwhelm the simple 
majesty of this obstinate and high-souled democrat. 

The campaign commenced in the Assembly with an effort to 
legislate him out of Congress, by a reorganization of the districts, in 
which the county of Warren (which is on the Virginia line) was 
annexed to a county in the neighborhood of South Carolina; but 
the very means which the federalists used to defeat him recoiled 
back upon themselves, for he extended his influence and his doctrines 
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wherever he went, by the respect and confidence which his personal 
character invariably inspired. Those who had supposed, from the 
simplicity and innocence of his manners, that he was inefficient, 
knew but little either of Mr. Macon or of the people among whom 
he had been reared into life. He was no intriguer, no follower of 
the opinions of men, no worshipper of popular prejudice, no flatterer 
of power ; his art, his only source of influence over the minds of the 
people, was simply the almost magical force of his character, the 
attributes of which were, contempt for the ostentatious pretensions 
of wealth or power, indifference to the dignity or emoluments of 
office, and an immovable adherence to his own opinions. Wherever 
he went, his example, as well as his language, instructed the people 
in the principles of democracy ; and it was perhaps the complete 
political ubiquity forced upon him by the legislation of the Assembly, 
that contributed, more than any other cause, to hasten the downfall 
of the federal party in North Carolina. 

The great error of the leaders of the federal party was, that they had 
underrated the genius of Mr. Macon, and mistaken the character of 
the man. They had not studied the history of his life. They did not 
appreciate the indefatigable and unshrinking patriotism of him who, 
when a boy, and surrounded by all the blandishments of wealth and 
maternal affection, joined the army of his country as a common soldier. 
They did not perceive, as they should have done, in this one act of 
his life, that his spirit and his convictions were as unconquerable as 
were the principles which he so boldly avowed; and that, come what 
might, those principles, personified in his public and private char- 
acter, could not be forgotten whilst he lived. Mr. Macon had thus 
established the foundations of his popularity deep in the affections 
of the citizens of his native county, and, by degrees, extending him- 
self from county to county, he was soon felt in the remotest parts 
of the State. Every inch of ground he gained was seen to remain 
steadfast in its conviction and in its adherence to the democratic 
principle. The bond which united his party was the determination 
to simplify, to cheapen, and to restrain the apparently heedless career 
of the new government, which bade fair, by its alien and sedition laws, 
to strangle the infant genius of American liberty, and, by its profuse 
expenditure of the public money, to corrupt and to bribe the people 
into a support of the Liberticide. 

So rapid, indeed, was the progress of events leading to the ulti- 
mate triumph of the democratic party, that though, in 1799, the 
Assembly of North Carolina rejected the Virginia resolutions in 
favor of State rights, one single year more developed the defeat 
of Mr. Adams, and the complete success of Mr. Macon, in the vote 
which North Carolina gave for Mr. Jefferson. Still further triumphs 
awaited the hero of the democracy in the congressional election 
in the Halifax district, in which General Davie (who had returned 
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from his mission to France) took the field, in a last effort to restore 
the federal banner to its former vaunted supremacy. No man enter- 
tained a higher respect for the character of General Davie than Mr. 
Macon; no man felt more grateful to him for his eminent military 
services, or was more disposed to accord to him the applause due to 
his high and commanding talents ; but still they were separated by 
the great principle of the age in which they lived, and struggle after 
struggle had no doubt embittered the contest. The election came 
on, and General Davie was defeated. The catastrophe disbanded 
the federal party of the State; and although, for a long time after- 
wards, it rallied in the Newbern and Salisbury districts to the 
support of a Stanley, a Gaston, a Henderson, and a Person, still it 
was no longer a party which could reasonably aspire to the contro} 
of the State. 

From the very commencement of the administration of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, Mr. Macon became one of the leaders of the popular house of 
Congress, and the respect and confidence of his fellow members 
elevated him to the chair of its presiding officer. In the station 
of Speaker of the House of Representatives, he exhibited, in the 
strongest light, those distinctive principles of character for which 
he was so remarkable. He demanded of every member the strictest 
obedience to the rules of the house, and the gazettes of the day 
allude in high terms of praise to the excellent order which prevailed 
in the legislative proceedings, under his direction. He had obeyed 
the commands of authority as a soldier, and it was this high sense 
of allegiance to legitimate authority which made practicable the 
democratic principles he professed. Democracy is too often con- 
founded with licentiousness ; but Mr. Macon has left behind him an 
example which distinguishes the two, illustrating, in every act of his 
life, the practice of the purest popular principles, in the enjoyment 
of the highest honors of office, as well as in the faithful discharge 
of his duties as a citizen. 

From the administration of Mr. Jefferson to the year 1816, Mr. 
Macon continued his support of the leading measures of the party to 
which he belonged. It was, however, during the second term of his 
friend’s service as President that he began to perceive, as he thought, 
slight symptoms of decline in the purity of the principles of the 
democratic party. The first four years of Mr. Jefferson’s admin- 
istration, he used frequently to say, were the most propitious days 
for the democracy ; and it is remarkable that after this period we 
find him frequently voting with the Opposition, especially on appro- 
priations deemed by the government indispensable to its existence. 
To Mr. Madison’s administration he came very near a decided 
opposition. He thought all his cabinet appointments unfortunate 
for the interest of the eountry, and some of them decidedly anti- 
democratic. But still he continued to stand forth as the leader of 
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democracy, and whenever the course of policy of the cabinet veered 
from the range of his support, the records of the House of Repre- 
eentatives will show that it lost the votes of many of the most distin- 
guished members of the party, of which he was the acknowledged 
nucleus. 

We propose to say but a few words on the subject of Mr. Macon’s 
course during the war which was declared against Great Britain, in 
1812. He voted for the declaration of war, but he voted against the 
appropriations to sustain it; and for this he has been denounced, in 
terms by no means remarkable for their courtesy. But we shall have 
as little difficulty in defending his course upon this subject as upon 
any other; and need only, in fact, appeal to the bills of appropria- 
tion themselves, which embrace not only expenditures for the sup- 
port of the war, but for nearly every service of the whole country. 
It was as common in those days as in these in which we live, for 
the opposition to the government to insert in the regular bills of 
appropriation for its support every item of unpopular expenditure, 
which the heated mind of a factionist could suggest; and these 
bills for the support of the war were not unfrequently filled with 
appropriations for objects wholly without the meaning of its title. 
Mr. Macon would not vote a million of dollars for the support of 
the war, if he was obliged to include two millions for other ulterior 
objects. 

He had, indeed, no respect for the tricks of legislation, even 
when he thought the honor of the country was at stake. It ap- 
peared to him too much like bribing people to be patriotic. If the 
war could not be conducted without falsifying the title of a law, he 
would prefer an appeal to the people, to rally and fight, as they had 
fought before, without appropriations for their pay. His patriotism 
was, indeed, too lofty for the reach of the ordinary race of politi- 
cians; his sense of obligation to the people, not to squander their 
money, too unbending for the log-rolling honesty of factious dema- 
gogues, who were and are ever ready to perjure themselves, in 
case some one opposed to their mercenary views will reciprocate 
the crime. Jat justitia is the creed of but too few of the statesmen 
of this country, or of this age; but the example of Mr. Macon will 
attest the fact, that strict justice and honesty can never fail to secure 
the happiness of life, and the distinctions of an enduring fame. 

It is unnecessary to give a more detailed account of the princi- 
ples of Mr. Macon. The remainder of his life, from the year 1816, 
(when he took his seat in the Senate,) to the period of his death, was 
spent in the daily practice of the precepts, and adherence to the doc- 
trines of an honest democrat. He was opposed to the Bank of the 
United States, and, indeed, to all banks; to all forced constructions of 
the constitution; to all duties for the protection of manufactures ; 
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to all schemes of internal improvement by the aid of the govern- 
ment; and, in short, to every expenditure of the public money for 
purposes hot absolutely necessary. He looked upon the public 
treasury as the property of the people; and recognized no differ- 
ence between the criminality of a breach of public and of private 
trust. If he had been the agent of one of his neighbors to receive 
and pay out money, he could not have been more scrupulous in his 
notions of responsibility ; and the whole history of mankind may be 
safely challenged for another example of serener lustre, as a strictly 
honest public servant. 

In 1828, after the election of General Jackson was ascertained, 
Mr. Macon resigned his seat in the Senate, and retired altogether 
from public life. In the daily performance of the duties of a good 
citizen, he continued to live until the year 1835, when he was called 
out from his retirement, by the unanimous voice of his fellow- 
citizens, to become a member of the convention of the people, for 
the amendment of the constitution of North Carolina. He was 
elected President of that body, and united with Judge Gaston in the 
noble effort which that gentleman made to establish the freedom of 
religious opinion. On many other occasions, however, he differed 
from his distinguished friend on the most important political sub- 
jects, and in the last hour of the existence of the convention, he 
voted against the amended constitution, because it destroyed annual 
elections. While a member of the convention he frequently brought 
before the public, in short speeches, his peculiar democratic views, 
touching the independence of courts of justice, a principle which 
he held incompatible with the rights of a free people, and danger- 
ous to the very existence of true liberty. 

In 1836, Mr. Macon was again called upon by the people of North 
Carolina, to consummate another and signal triumph of democracy. 
He was chosen to act as elector of President and Vice President 
of the United States, in the late memorable contest, in which North 
Carolina rendered such noble service to the cause of Mr. Van 
Buren, and repaired to Raleigh, where he presided over the delibe- 
rations of the college of electors. Many of the friends of Mr. Macon 
were strongly opposed to the use made of his name, in placing him at 
the head of the electoral ticket—and the writer of this notice ven- 
tured, in a confidential letter, to protest against his entrance again into 
public life, on the ground that his presidency of the State convention 
was the most appropriate termination of his political career; and 
he ventured likewise to suggest, that it looked too much as if he 
were but the mere tool of a party, and not the patriarch of the 
people of the State. To the letter above alluded to, Mr. Macon 
made the following remarkable and characteristic reply : 
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‘Warren county, October 6, 1836. 


Sir: I had nothing to do with putting my name on the democratic ticket of electors; 
and I shall certainly not have it taken off. If the people of North Carolina elect me 
to any service, I will, as far as I am able, and in the way I can, perform it. I am 
glad you have written to me, because I know you will, according to nature, live after 
me: and I know your habit of writing history will not allow you to respect my name 
as I want it to be respected, namely—in silence. It is not the first time I have been 
advised against being an elector, on the ground of people suspecting me of being a 
tool of a party. A party is nothing more than a union of certain people, for some 
great political end; and if I agree with those people, I had as lief be their tool, as to 
be any thing else in political life. I think Mr. Van Buren the best man for the office 
of President; and I shall vote for him, if I go to the election; and if I am chosen 
elector, I shall go to Raleigh, if Iam able. I think better of the people than most of 
the menI meet with. I have tried them in every way, and never found them faithless. 
It is men who set up for leaders who betray them, and make them suspicious. My 
health is as good as could be expected. I send you aletterof old General Person, 
which lately came into my possession. I wish you every success in life. 

Your kinsman. 
N. Macon. 


After Mr. Macon returned from Raleigh, in November, 1836, 
whither he had been to fulfil the predictions of the above letter, he 
remained constantly at home, dispensing the hospitality of his house 
to all who might visit him. He seemed to be obviously preparing 
for death, which he knew was close upon his lengthened duration 
of life; and his friends had the satisfaction to perceive that 
the continued indications of its approach gave no uneasiness to a 
man whose life had been essentially a career of virtue and useful- 
ness. In the spring preceding the date of this review, he was sud- 
denly attacked with some of the symptoms of a paralysis; but under 
the temperance of his life, he soon revived, and was restored to the 
usual health of his old age. But a few days more, however, rolled 
over his head, when, on the 29th of June, 1837, he expired at Buck 
Spring, the name of his plantation, in his native county of Warren. 
The incidents of his last illness have lately been before the public, 
in the newspapers of the country, and his funeral has been alluded 
to, as a most remarkable exhibition of the grief and veneration 
of a whole people. We are informed by a correspondent who wit- 
nessed it, that more than one thousand persons were present on the 
melancholy occasion, all deeply impressed with a sense of the irre- 
parable loss which the whole country had sustained. The few of 
his old companions in arms, who still remained upon the theatre of 
life, were there, mingling their veteran tears with those who had 
grown up under the free government which their almost forgotten 
trials had achieved. The deceased had made provision for his 
funeral before his death; and in ordering that all who came to it 
should be hospitably entertained, he did not forget the poor slaves, 
whose grateful hearts he knew would bring them to the scene to pay 
the last tribute of idolatrous love. The feelings of all were too 
intense for expression, and the voice of the minister alone broke the 
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universal silence of the peopled grave. The good old man is dead 
and buried; and though no monument of brass shall mark his 
grave, the spot will be immortal in the traditionary reverence which 
the posterity of his countrymen will pay it to the last hour of time. 

The name, the character, the fame, of Mr. Macon are emphatically 
identified with the ultra democratic principle, not only of this coun- 
try, but of this age. He was a democrat, because he believed in 
the integrity of the people; and he looked to their legitimately 
expressed will, as the supreme law. According to his creed, gov- 
ernment was created for mankind, and not mankind for government, 
Freedom—unqualified freedom—was the grand prerogative of na- 
ture. ‘ All men were born free and equal.”” Ingenious and entangled 
forms of government were the veils of tyranny, which it was patri- 
otic to rend asunder. A tendency to usurpation and corruption was 
the nature of all human institutions; and the only palliative, a fre- 
quent recurrence to the fundamental and absolute authority of the 
popular voice, 

It was a constant and hearty allegiance to this great principle of 
the age in which we live, that distinguished the career of Mr. Macon. 
It is impossible to suggest a single deformity in the completeness of 
his democratic character. The silly and ostentatious pretensions of 
wealth commanded nothing but his contempt—and even the pomp 
and circumstance which legitimate power too often affects, only con- 
tributed to nerve him in his advocacy of the supremacy of the people. 
Throughout his whole political life, we find him ever the unflinching 
antagonist of those boasted conservative powers of the Federal 
Government; which, say what we will, are the disguises of mon 
archy, to retrench and abridge which is the most sacred duty of the 
democracy of the land. The usurpations of the Supreme Court, 
he contended, were but the natural results of its total irresponsi- 
bility to the will of the people; an authority always despised by the 
pampered holders of perpetual offices with perpetual salaries. The 
corrupt legislation of Congress he ascribed to the six years inde- 
pendence of the Senate, and the two years holy-day of the represen- 
tatives of the people—and he hesitated not openly to assert the 
theory, that annual elections would enlighten as well as purify the 
“united wisdom” of the nation. These principles Mr. Macon ap- 
plied, not only to the action of the General Government, but to the 
authorities of North Carolina, bringing them down even to the mu- 
nicipal regulations of the county in which he lived. He proclaimed 
at his fireside, at the court-yard of Warren, and in the Convention of 
the State, that when annual elections ceased, the liberty of the people 
was no longer safe,—and he left an impressive warning to his country, 
in assigning, as the only reason for his vote against the Constitution 
of North Carolina, in 1835, that it annihilated annual elections. 

In his domestic habits, Mr. Macon was essentially an affectionate 
man. He had none of that moroseness at the fireside, which too 
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often accompanies great political distinction; and even in the gov- 
ernment of his slaves, he was the kindest and most beloved of 
masters. No man was ever more revered by those who knew him 
best. And when, as was, however, but seldom his habit, he visited 
his friends and relatives, it was beautiful to observe the warm, cordial 
love, with which even the children of their house would greet and 
caress him. He was a man of the tenderest sensibilities, and of the 
strongest and most endearing affection. How completely he entwined 
himself about the hearts of his friends, let the last memorial of the 
ascetic Randolph attest. He paid back to his friends, however, from 
the warmth of his own heart, every tribute of affection yielded to 
him. And, although he did not vaunt himself upon his good deeds, 
the writer of this article could here, were it necessary, record a long 
list of charities, ever active, though unostentatious, and munifigent, 
because they were always useful. 


AUTUMN. 


Sweet summer with her flowers has passed,— 
I hear her parting knell; 

I hear the moaning fitful blast 
That brings her sad farewell. 


But while she fades and dies away, 
In rainbow hues she glows, 

Like the last smile of parting day, 
Still brightening as it goes. 


The robin whistles clear and shrill; 
Sad is the cricket’s song ; 

The winu, wild rushing o’er the hill, 
Bears the dead leaf along. 


I love this sober, solemn time, 
This twilight of the year ; 

To me sweet spring, in all her prime, 
Was never half so dear. 


While death has set his changing seal 
On all that meets the eye, 

Tis rapture then within to feel 
The soul that cannot die. 


E. L. Fouien. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OAK.* 


On a valley’s gentle bosom, 
In a lovely Western isle, 
Which sweetly, o’er Atlantic’s waves, 
Returns fair Georgia’s smile ; 
Proud o’ er its leafy comrades, 
To dare the fiercest storm, 
As the forest-king,a giant Oak, 
Upreared its stately form. 


Its branches toward the heavens, 
Its roots to the heart of earth, 

Towered and sank, like those mammoth growths 
Of creation’s elder birth. 

Such growth as the world knows only 
In the young land of the free, 

Where it seems to read in these noble forms 
What man too there may be. 


’Mid the forest’s startled echoes, 
*Neath the axe’s long-plied stroke, 
Lo, with a hurtling thunder sound, 
Fallen that mighty Oak ! 
No more it rears its regal head, 
Yet, wood-nymph, mourn thou not, 
For in freedom’s cause, on the free wild waves, 
It shall bear a glorious lot! 


. * . 2 . 


*T was a sight to stir the spirit, 
And ten thousand hearts beat high, 
While from ten thousand voices 
A glad shout rent the sky, 
As from her yielding fast’nings 
Launched forth to the heaving tide, 
Floated a noble frigate, 
In her beauty and her pride. 


— 


* The first tree that was felled for the building of the frigate Constitution, was a 
noble oak, on St. Simon’s Island, off the mouth of the Alatamaha river, Georgia. 
The stump of the tree is a well known object of interest on the spot, by the name of 
the Constitution Oak. It is stated that the keel of the vessel was laid fom that tree. 
A laurel tree has, by a happy instinct of nature, sprung up out of the hollow centre 
of the decayed trunk. 
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The Constitution Oak. 


Her crew—God ever speed them !— 
Columbia’s gallant tars ; 
The flag, above them waving, 
Their country’s stripes and stars ; 
Her cause, its ConsTITUTION, 
—And her name the watchword spoke— 
Her frame from that country’s forests, 
Her keel from the Island Oak. 


How fared the gallant vessel, 
On her trackless ocean path, 
When many a fearful hour 
Howled the wild tempest’s wrath ? 
Staunch were those massive timbers, 
Stout were those hearts and brave, 
And a nation’s blessing followed her, 
As she bounded o’ er the wave. 


And say, how did she bear her 
In the battle’s wilder storm, 
When the broadside’s crashing thunders 
Burst from her quivering form? 
When from the smoke-cloud’s bosom, 
That stifled the gasping breath, 
Fast flashed its lurid lightnings, 
With every gleam a death ? 


When o’ er the dabbled deck, 
And down the shattered side, 
From many a noble heart 
Streamed warm the life-blood’s tide; 
While still o’ er din of shot and stroke 
Fierce shouts of battling men 
Yet louder rang—oh say, how sped 
The gallant vessel then? 


Those Stripes—did foeman’s hand 
E’er lower their proud streaming ? 
Those Stars—did ever cloud of shame 
Sully their glorious beaming? 
Answer, her country’s annals, 
On whose brightest page is told, 
How thrice she humbled the tyrant might 
Of the Ocean-Queen of old! 
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Answer, the shouts of welcome, 
That rang o’er shore and sea, 
When thrice she sought her haven 
In her pride of victory! 
Answer, the thrill which still can warm, 
With a glow of patriot flame, } 
A nation’s heart when the tale is told 
Of the ‘Constitution’s” fame ! 


* e . * * 


Many a year has circled 

In peace o’er that fair land, 
And Freedom hath her blessings there 

Showered with bounteous hand, ) 
Since died the lest dull echo 

Of the battle-thundering gun, 
And our liberty’s last struggle 

On land and sea was won. 


Old Ironsides yet nobly 
Her flag bears o’er the main, 
—Oh, ne’er o’er scene of strife and blood, 
May those bright folds wave again !— 
But should another foe assail 
Her country’s rights and laws, 
She’ll bear it still as gloriously, 
In the same glorious cause. 


And now, on that valley’s bosom, 
If your step would seek the spot 
Where the old gray stump is mouldering, 
Of that Oak—’tis not forgot. 
Right up from out its aged heart 
Behold ! will greet your eye 
A brave young Laurel, gallantly 
Springing towards the sky. 


No hand of man hath ever 
Planted that Laurel there, 

But the wild wind bore the glorious germ 
Free through the pathless air. 

And oh, ever be bright that dark green leaf, 
Which thus from that dead trunk broke, 

To wreathe with a fadeless crown of fame 


The old Constitution Oak ! 
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THE TOLL-GATHERER’S DAY, 


A SKETCH OF TRANSITORY LIFE. 
By the Author of “ Twice-told Tales.” 


Mertuinks, for a person whose instinct bids him rather to pore 
over the current of life, than to plunge into its tumultuous waves, 
no undesirable retreat were a toll-house beside some thronged tho- 
roughfare of the land. In youth, perhaps, it is good for the observer 
to run about the earth—to leave the track of his footsteps far and 
wide—to mingle himself with the action of numberless vicissitudes 
—and finally, in some calm solitude, to feed a musing spirit on all 
that he has seen and felt. But there are natures too indolent, or too 
sensitive, to endure the dust, the sunshine, or the rain, the turmoil 
of moral and physical elements, to which all the wayfarers of the 
world expose themselves. For such a man, how pleasant a miracle, 
could life be made to roll its variegated length by the threshold of 
his own hermitage, and the great globe, as it were, perform its 
revolutions and shift its thousand scenes before his eyes without 
whirling him onward in its course. If any mortal be favored with 
a lot analogous to this, it is the toll-gatherer. So, at least, have I 
often fancied, while lounging on a bench at the door of a small 
square edifice which stands between shore and shore in the midst of 
along bridge. Beneath the timbers ebbs and flows an arm of the 
sea; while above, like the life-blood through a great artery, the 
travel of the north and east is continually throbbing. Sitting on 
the aforesaid bench, I amuse myself with a conception, illustrated 
by numerous pencil-sketches in the air, of the toll-gatherer’s day. 

In the morning—dim, gray, dewy summer’s morn—the distant 
roll of ponderous wheels begins to mingle with my old friend’s 
slumbers, creaking more and more harshly through the midst of his 
dream, and gradually replacing it with realities. Hardly conscious 
of the change from sleep to wakefulness, he finds himself partly 
clad and throwing wide the toll-gates for the passage of a fragrant 
load of hay. The timbers groan beneath the slow-revolving wheels; 
one sturdy yeoman stalks beside the oxen, and peering from the 
summit of the hay, by the glimmer of the half-extinguished lantern 
over the toll-house, is seen the drowsy visage of his comrade, who 
has enjoyed a nap some ten miles long. The toll is paid—creak, 
creak, again go the wheels, and the huge hay-mow vanishes into 
the morning mist. As yet, nature is but half awake, and familiar 
objects appear visionary. But yonder, dashing from the shore with 
a rattling thunder of the wheels and a confused clatter of hoofs, 
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comes the never-tiring mail, which has hurried onward at the same 
headlong, restless rate, all through the quiet night. The bridge 
resounds in one continued peal as the coach rolls on without a 
pause, merely affording the toll-gatherer a glimpse at the sleepy 
passengers, who now bestir their torpid limbs, and snuff a cordial in 
the briny air. The morn breathes upon them and blushes and they 
forget how wearily the darkness toiled away. And behold now the 
fervid day, in his bright chariot, glittering aslant over the waves, 
nor scorning to throw a tribute of his golden beams on the toll- 
gatherer’s little hermitage. The old man looks eastward, and (for 
he is a moralizer) frames a simile of the stage-coach and the sun. 

While the world is rousing itself we may glance slightly at the 
scene of our sketch. It sits above the bosom of the broad flood, a 
spot not of earth, but in the midst of waters, which rush with a 
murmuring sound among the massive beams beneath. Over the 
door is a weather-beaten board inscribed with the rates of toll, in 
letters so nearly effaced that the gilding of the sunshine can hardly 
make them legible. Beneath the window is a wooden bench, on 
which a long succession of weary wayfarers have reposed them- 
selves. Peeping within doors, we perceive the whitewashed walls 
bedecked with sundry lithographic prints and advertisements of 
various import, and the immense show-bill of a wandering caravan. 
And there sits our good old toll-gatherer, glorified by the early 
sunbeams. He is a man, as his aspect may announce, of quiet soul, 
and thoughtful, shrewd, yet simple mind, who, of the wisdom which 
the passing world scatters along the wayside, has gathered a reason- 
able store. 

Now the sun smiles upon the landscape, and earth smiles back 
again upon the sky. Frequent, now, are the travellers. The toll- 
gatherer’s practised ear can distinguish the weight of every vehicle, 
the number of its wheels, and how many horses beat the resounding 
timbers with their iron tramp. Here, in a substantial family chaise, 
setting forth betimes to take advantage of the dewy road, come a 
gentleman and his wife, with their -nosy-cheeked little girl sitting 
gladsomely between them. The bottom of the chaise is heaped 
with multifarious band-boxes and carpet bags, and beneath the axle 
swings a leathern trunk, dusty with yesterday’s journey. Next 
appears a four-wheeled carryall, peopled with a round half dozen of 
pretty girls, all drawn by a single horse, and driven by a single 
gentleman. Luckless wight, doomed, through a whole summer day, 
to be the butt of mirth and mischief among the frolicksome maidens! 
Bolt upright in a sulkey rides a thin, sour-visaged man, who, as he 
pays his toll, hands the toll-gatherer a printed card to stick upon 
the wall. The vinegar-faced traveller proves to be a manufacturer 
of pickles. Now paces slowly from timber to timber a horseman 
clad in black, with a meditative brow, as of one who, whithersoever 
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his steed might bear him, would still journey through a mist of 
brooding thought. He is a country preacher, going to labor at a 
protracted meeting. The next object passing townward is a butch- 
er’s cart, canopied with its arch of snow-white cotton. Behind 
comes a ‘sauceman,’ driving a wagon full of new potatoes, green ears 
of corn, beets, carrots, turnips, and summer squashes; and next, 
twe wrinkled, withered, witch-looking old gossips, in an antediluvian 
chaise drawn by a horse of former generations, and going to peddle 
out a lot of huckleberries. See there, a man trundling a wheelbar- 
row load of lobsters. And now a milk cart rattles briskly onward, 
covered with green canvass, and conveying the contributions of a 
whole herd of cows, in large tin canisters. But let all these pay 
their toll and pass. Here comes a spectacle that causes the old 
toll-gatherer to smile benignantly, as if the travellers brought sun- 
shine with them and lavished its gladsome influence all along the 
road. 

It is a barouche of the newest style, the varnished panels of which 
reflect the whole moving panorama of the landscape, and show a 
picture, likewise, of our friend, with his visage broadlined, so that 
his meditative smile is transformed to grotesque merriment. Within 
sits a youth, fresh as the summer morn, and beside him a young 
lady in white, with white gloves upon her slender hands, and a white 
veil flowing down over her face. But methinks her blushing cheek 
burns through the snowy veil. Another white-robed virgin sits in 
front. And who are these, on whom, and on all that appertains to 
them, the dust of earth seems never to have settled? Two lovers, 
whom the priest has blest this blessed morn, and sent them forth, 
with one of the bridemaids, on the matrimonial tour. Take my 
blessing too, ye happy ones! May the sky not frown upon you, 
nor clouds bedew you with their chill and sullen rain! May the 
hot sun kindle no fever in your hearts! And when you shall have 
reached the close of that journey of life, on which you are thus 
brightly entering, hand grasped in hand, and heart folded to heart, 
may you lie down together to as sweet and happy a repose, as that 
queer parting smile on our good old friend’s face seems to invoke for 
you, at the close of this day’s travel, its first happy stage! 

They pass; and ere the reflection of their joy has faded from his 
face, another spectacle throws a melancholy shadow over the spirit 
of the observing man. In a close carriage sits a fragile figure, 
muffled carefully, and shrinking even from the mild breath of summer. 
She leans against a manly form, and his arm enfolds her, as if to 
guard his treasure from some enemy. Let but a few weeks pass, 
and when he shall strive to embrace that loved one, he will press 
only desolation to his heart. 

And now has morning gathered up her dewy pearls, and fled away. 
The sun rolls blazing through the sky, and cannot find a cloud to 
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cool his face with. The horses toil sluggishly along the bridge, and 
heave their glistening sides in short quick pantings, when the reins 
are tightened at the toll-house. Glisten, too, the faces of the tra- 
vellers. Their garments are thickly bestrewn with dust; their 
whiskers and hair look hoary; their throats are choaked with the 
dusty atmosphere which they have left behind them. No air is 
stirring on the road. Nature dares draw no breath, lest she should 
inhale a stifling cloud of dust. ‘A hot and dusty day !’ cry the poor 
pilgrims, as they wipe their begrimed foreheads, and woo the doubtful 
breeze which the river bears along with it. ‘Awful hot! Dreadful 
dusty !’ answers the sympathetic toll-gatherer. They start again, to 
pass through the fiery furnace, while he re-enters his cool hermitage, 
and besprinkles it with a pail of briny water from the stream beneath. 
He thinks within himself, that the sun is not so fierce here as else 
where, and that the gentle air doth not forget him in these sultry 
days. Yes, old friend; and a quiet heart will make a dog-day tem- 
perate. He hears a weary footstep, and perceives a traveller with 
pack and staff, who sits down upon the hospitable bench, and removes 
the hat from his wet brow. The toll-gatherer administers a cup of 
cold water, and discovering his guest to be a man of homely sense, 
he engages him in profitable talk, uttering the maxims of a philosophy 
which he has found in his own soul, but knows not how it came 
there. And as the wayfarer makes ready to resume his journey, he 
tells him a sovereign remedy for blistered feet. 

Now comes the noon-tide hour—of all the hours, nearest akin to 
midnight; for each has its own calmness and repose. Soon, however, 
the world begins to turn again upon its axis, and it seems the busiest 
epoch of the day ; when an accident impedes the march of sublunary 
things. The draw being lifted to permit the passage of a schooner, 
laden with wood from the eastern forests, she sticks immoveably, 
right athwart the bridge! Meanwhile, on both sides of the same, a 
throng of impatient travellers fret and fume. Here are two sailors 
in a gig, with the top thrown back, both puffing cigars, and swearing 
all sorts of for’c’s‘le oaths; there, in a smart chaise, a dashingly 
dressed gentleman and lady, he from a tailor’s shop-board, and she 
froma milliner’s back room—the aristocrats‘of a summer afternoon. 
And what are the haughtiest of us, but the ephemeral aristocrats of 
a summer’s day? Here is a tin-pedler, whose glittering ware be- 
dazzles all beholders, like a travelling meteor, or opposition sun; 
and on the other side, a seller of spruce beer, which brisk liquor is 
confined in several dozen of stone bottles. Here come a party of 
ladies on horseback, in green riding-habits, and gentlemen attendant ; 
and there a flock of sheep for the market, pattering over the bridge 
with a multitudinous clatter of their little hoofs. Here a Frenchman, 
with a hand-organ on his shoulder; and there an itinerant Swiss 
jeweller. On this side, heralded by a blast of clarions and bugles, 
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appears a train of wagons, conveying all the wild beasts of a caravan ; 
and on that, a company of summer soldiers, marching from village 
to village on a festival campaign, attended by the ‘brass band.’ 
Now look at the scene, and it presents an emblem of the mysterious 
confusion, the apparently insolvable riddle, in which individuals, or 
the great world itself, seems often to be involved. What miracle 
shall set all things right again! 

But see! the schooner has thrust her bulky carcass through the 
chasm; the draw descends; horse and foot pass onward, and leave 
the bridge vacant from end toend. ‘And thus,” muses the toll 
gatherer, “have I found it with all stoppages, even though the 
universe seemed to be at a stand.” The sage old man! 

Far westward now, the reddening sun throws a broad sheet of 
splendor across the flood, and to the eyes of distant boatmen gleams 
brightly among the timbers of the bridge. Strollers come from the 
town to quaff the freshening breeze. One or two let down long 
lines, and haul up flapping flounders, or cunners, or small cod, or 
perhaps an eel. Others, and fair girls among them, with the flush 
of the hot day still on their cheeks, bend over the railing and watch 
the heaps of sea-weed floating upward with the flowing tide. The 
horses now tramp heavily along the bridge, and wistfully bethink 
them of their stables. Rest, rest, thou weary world! for to-morrow’s 
round of toil and pleasure will be as wearisome as to-day’s has been; 
yet both will bear thee onward a day’s march of eternity. Now the 
old toll-gatherer looks seaward, and discerns the light-house kind- 
ling on a far island, and the stars, too, kindling in the sky, as if but 
a little way beyond; and mingling reveries of Heaven with remem- 
brances of earth, the whole procession of mortal travellers, all the 
dusty pilgrimage which he has witnessed, seems like a flitting show 
of phantoms for his thoughtful soul te muse upon. 


THE WORTH OF WOMAN. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Ehret die Frauen. 


Honorep be woman! she beams on the sight, 
Graceful and fair, like a being of light ; 

Scatters around her, wherever she strays, 

Roses of bliss o’er our thorn-covered ways ; 
Roses of Paradise, sent from above, 

To be gathered and twined in a garland of Love. 
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Man, on Passion’s stormy ocean, 
Tossed by surges mountains high, 
Courts the hurricane’s commotion, 
Spurns at Reason’s feeble cry. 
Loud the tempest roars around him, 
Louder still it roars within; 
Flashing lights of hope confound him, 
Stuns him life’s incessant din. 


Woman invites him, with bliss in her smile, 
To cease from his toil, and be happy 2 while ; 
Whispering wooingly—come to my bower,— 
Go not in seareh of the phantom of power— 
Honor and wealth are illusory,—come ! 
Happiness dwells in the temples of Home. 


Man, with fury stern and savage, 
Perseeutes. his brother man; 
Reckless if he bless or ravage, 
Action—action—-still his plan. 
Now creating—now destroying— 
Ceaseless wishes tear his breast ;— 
Ever seeking—ne’er enjoying— 
Still to be—but never blest. 


Woman, contented in silent repose, 

Enjoys in its beauty life’s flower as it blows, 

And waters and tends it with innocent heart ; 

Far richer than man with his treasures of Art, 
And wiser by far in her cir¢le confined, 

Than he with his science, and flights of the mind. 


Coldly to himself sufficing, 
Man disdains the gentler arts ; 
Knoweth not the bliss arising 
From the interchange of hearts. 
Slowly through his bosom stealing, 
Flows the genial current on, 
Till, by age’s frost congealing, 
It is hardened into stone. 


She, like the harp, that instinctively rings, 
As the night-breathing zephyr soft sighs on the strings, 
Responds to each impulse with ready reply, 
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Whether sorrow or pleasure her sympathy try ; 
And tear drops and smiles on her countenance play, 
Like sun-shine and showers of a morning of May. 


Through the range of man’s dominion 
Terror is the ruling word— 

And the standard of opinion 
Is the temper of the sword. 

Strife exults, and Pity, blushing, 
From the scene despairing flies, 

Where, to battle madly rushing, 
Brother upon brother dies. 


Woman commands with a milder contrel— 

She rules by enchantment the realm of the soul. 
As she glances around in the light of her smile, 
The war of the Passions is hushed for a while— 
And Discord, content from his fury to cease, 
Reposes entranced on the pillows of peace. 


MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES 
OF 


PALENQUE AND MITLAN, IN THE PROVINCES OF CHIAPA AND OAXACA, 





THE continent of America has, by common consent, received and 
retained the appellation of the New World. Applied to the disco- 
very of the Genoese navigator, the distinction may be appropriate ; 
but, as is indicated by the title of this article, it ceases to be correct 
when predicated of the country itself. 

The advances of the first conquerors into the newly discovered 
territory, revealed at each step striking evidences ofa system of polity 
manifestly the result of civilization and time. Through the shadowy 
mists of the story of Anahuac could be traced the tradition of a long 
line of powerful kings. To the inherent obscurity which wraps the 
cunabula gentium—the cradle of nations—at their birth, was added the 
two-fold darkness of ignorance and superstition. The missionaries 
who followed in the rear of invasion, urged by a misguiding enthu- 
siasm in the cause of religion and the service of God, laid a barbarian 
hand on the annals of the primitive population, and doomed them, ir 
the blindness of their zeal, to irrevocable destruction. The tradi- 
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tions of the pilgrimage of the Chichimecas, the memory of the 
gorgeous rulers of Anahuac, and the records of the migrations of 
the Aztecs, were fading in the shadows of the past; the last vestiges 
of their passage and dwelling-place on the earth were fast wearing 
away; when, in the middle of the last century, a caravan of travellers, 
lost in the vast solitudes of Yucatan, alighted on the deserted ruins of 
an immense city near the town of Palenque. The discovery of 
these ruins, covering an area of twenty miles in length and six in 
breadth, immediately roused the attention of the scholar and the 
antiquarian. Antonio del Rio, commissioned by a decree of the king 
of Spain, commenced the exploration of the remains of the Palencian 
city; but the interest of science, yielding to weightier matters, the 
fruits of his investigations remained, for a long period, buried in the 
archives of Mexico. In the years 1805, 1806, and 1807, the king of 
Spain ordered a second exploring expedition ona more extensive and 
generous scale. These interesting ruins, revisited and described by 
Dupaix, and sketched by Castaneda, present singularly striking anal- 
ogies with the oldest remains of Phenician arts and Egyptian archi- 
tecture. Approximative calculations, amounting to all but certainty, 
and based principally on the age of the gigantic trees that have over- 
grown the ruins, and stricken their roots into the wrecks of this 
nameless and perished population, would carry its origin as far back 
as twenty centuries at least. Independently of these mere inferential 
proofs, there are others, drawn from a great number of ancient mon- 
uments, restored to light in the course of the exploration ; almost all 
of which are of direct importance as collateral evidences of remote 
antiquity and comparative civilization. Among these, the drawings 
exhibit workman-like aqueducts—cyclopean bridges—pyramids of 
brick and stone, of a peculiar character—tumuli of the most varied 
and imposing forms—subterranean sepulchres, arched and vaulted 
with architectural precision—idols of granite and porphyry—colossal 
bassi-rilievi, sculptured in marble, granite, and stone, or skilfully 
modelled in stueco—fragments of zodiacs, accompanied by glyphs, 
different from the hieratic writings of Egypt, though evidently similar 
in their origin and intent. These monuments—unknown to Europe 
and to our own country, until a comparatively recent period—prove, 
in their crumbling state, an antiquity much anterior to the people of 
Moctezuma. They are worthy of the speculations of the learned 
world, as impressive testimonials of the existence and disappearance 
of once flourishing nations, whose unrecorded annals have left a 
vast and deplorable chasm in the history of mankind. 

It is true, that we possess many an erudite dissertation, both in 
Europe and America, on the probable knowledge which the ancients 
might have had of this continent; but we recollect no where to have 
seen a complete enumeration of the texts, or other original docu- 
ments, calculated, if not to insure a solution, to facilitate, at least, 
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the investigation of this highly interesting question. Though it be 
impossible to examine, within the narrow compass of this article, 
and with the necessary fullness of development, so momentous a 
problem of history and ethnography, still these pages will be found 
as a not untimely introduction to the great collection of Mexican 
antiquities with which the world of science has lately been enriched, 
by the persevering energy and ingenious researches of a trinity of 
savens, among whom we are proud to number our own countryman, 
Warden, late American Consul-general for France. To point out, 
among the preliminary data which may enhance the interest of the 
work, those most deserving of the attention of the scholar, seems to 
us, and it is intended, to be an indirect homage to the devotedness 
with which they have assumed and completed their arduous task. 
We might open our investigations with the Antichthones of the 
Pythagorean school; but so limited and uncertain is our knowledge 
of that system, especially in its bearing on the doctrine of the anti- 
podes, that it were better to leave the exposition of the opinions of 
Philolais, on that subject, undisfigured by any modern and fruitless 
attempt to explain them. It is scarcely necessary, for a contrary 
reason, to refer to Plato’s Atlantis—that Egyptian tradition, 
which has given birth to many a learned volume. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to mention that he relates, in the Timeus, (*) that the 
kings of that vast island, lying opposite to the columns of Her- 
cules, after crossing the Atlantic sea, the waters of which were 
then navigable, possessed themselves of a portion of Europe and 
Africa, and progressed unchecked in the invasion until repelled 
by the Athenians, whom the prince of philosophers hails as the 
saviours of the other nations of Greece, charging the latter with 
forgetful ingratitude. ‘The course of ages,” adds Critias, “ brought 
on the inevitable hour, the disastrous night, when, amid the quakings 
of the earth, and the swellings of the sea, all the warriors of Athens 
were swallowed up by the earth; and the billows covered the Atlantic 
isle forever more. To this day that part of the ocean is inaccessible, 
and cannot be explored ; and the mud of the sunken continent checks 
the mariner that would visit its shores.” (t) This is the narrative 
that old Critias had by tradition from Solon, who held it from 
the priests of Sais. We learn from Proclus, in his scholia on the 
Timeus, that Plato himself had read this account in the hierogly- 
phics of the Egyptian columns; and Iamblichus adds that they 
were consecrated to Hermes Trismegistus. ({) It is generally 
admitted that this tradition may not be entirely fabulous ; that the 
sunken island which Critias describes may have stood in the Atlantic 








(*) Plat. Tim. p. 25, sec. a, Ed. Steph. 
(7 Ibid, p. 26, sec. a. 


+) Proclus in Timawm, quoted by Cousin, in his exposition of the Platonic 
system. 
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ocean; and that the group of the Canaries is the only memorial of 
its existence. 

When, in connexion with this testimony of ancient days, we read 
in the histories of Christoval Colon that the companions of his first 
voyage seeing, at a distance of twelve hundred miles westward of 
the Azores, the ocean mantled with thick weeds, and various plants, 
which overlaid the deep like a liquid prairie, and even arrested the 
progress of their ships, fancied that they had reached the farthest 
bourne of the navigable waters, and that the green and moving 
shoals concealed a great extent of immersed lands; we cannot but 
instinctively recur to Plato’s pages, and institute a comparison 
between the masses of sea-weed that appalled the second discoverer 
and the ruins of the absorbed island, which so long barred the course 
of the early navigators. 

With the various systems devised te explain the existence of the 
Atlantis of Plato, from the theories of Rudbeck down to those of 
Bory St. Vincent, many of our readers are, no doubt, familiar. 
Instead, therefore, of rehearsing the clashing conjectures of authors, 
we will advert to one or two points of contact which they seem 
to have overlooked. In the first place, the name of the Atlantis 
is to be traced in America, without straining at an etymology, 
in the country called Aztlan, one of the earliest resting-places of the 
primitive Mexicans. (*) But there is certainly one fact connected 
with the topography of Mexico which we do not recollect ever to 
have seen insisted upon by any of the writers who have consecrated 
their labors to the traditions of the land of Anahuac. The ancient 
city of Mexico, as described by Solis, De la Vega, and Clavigero, its 
lakes, its admirable causeways, iis channels of communication with 
the main land, the sluices, arranged at equal distances, and crossed 
by moveable bridges, the wealth and splendor which dazzled the 
conquistadores, bear a strong character of identity with the capital 
of the Atlante, mentioned in Plato’s Critias. ‘The city of Mex- 
ico,” says Nufiez de la Vega, (ft) “is situated on a plain surrounded 
by mountains. The waters, rushing from the heights, collect into 
sundry lakes, the two largest of which have an intercommunication. 
On the margin of one of those lakes, and resting on some neighboring 
islands, the capital of Mexico was built. The city was reached by 
causeways of earth and stone, some thirty feet in breadth. As the 
lake waters overflowed the plain in the rainy season, these cause- 
ways had a considerable extent. On the eastern side there was no 


(*) This is an appellation of the latter days, affixed by the conguistadores to t!y 
inhabitants of that portion of the new world. The migrations of the Mexicans, 
properly so called, may be traced with accuracy after their defeat by the 'Toltecas. 
Chichimecas, Toltecas, Anahuacs, and Aztecs, are the older and more common 
names of the tribes that originally inhabited the continent. 

(+) Teatro Critico de las Antigiwedades, &c. &c. Constit Dioces, Francisco 
Nufiez dela Vega, Bishop of Chiapa. 
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dyke, and the city could be approached in canoes only., On each 
dyke there were openings, from distance to distance, and over these 
openings, or sluices, boards covered with earth were thrown, in the 
shape of bridges.” 

Let us now turn to the Critias, and read his description. We 
find the golden roofs of the temples, the inlaid ornaments of silver, 
the ritual pomp, and all the storied magnificence of the early record 
of the conquest, prefigured in the gorgeous pages of Plato. We 
cannot stop to translate the whole of the passage; but the following 
portions of the dialogue will suffice to exhibit an idea of the corres- 
pondence between the two. ‘Neptune, being allotted the Atlantic 
island, settled in that part of it which lay towards the sea. (*) In 
the middle of the island was a plain which is said to have been the 
most beautiful of all plains, distinguished by the fertility of its soil. 
Near this plain, at the distance of fifty stadia, was a low mountain, 
Neptune, having been captivated by the charms of the daughter of 
Evenor, enclosed the hill on which she dwelt with winding streams of 
water—the water and land alternating at the same time, and forming 
lesser and larger zones about each other. Those, who resided about 
the ancient metropolis, united by bridges the zones of the sea, which 
we before mentioned, and made a road both to the external parts 
and to the royal abode. They likewise divided by bridges those 
zones of the earth which separated the zones of the sea, so that with 
a three-benched galley they might sail from one zone to another; 
and the upper part of the zone they covered in such manner that 
they might sail under them. The trench received the streams run- 
ning from the mountains, and which, flowing round the plain towards 
the city, were gathered together from different parts, and at length 
poured themselves from the trench into the sea.’”” We do not mean 
that old Critias ever had a plan of Anahuac, the “place of many 
waters,” before his eye ; and the resemblance of both pictures may 
be entirely fortuitous; but the bare analogy seems sufficiently strik- 
ing to recommend it to those who may henceforth devote their 
attention to American archeology. It is certainly not improbable 
that some Phenician traveller, some forgotten Votan, returning to 
the Valum Chivim, may have disseminated through Egypt the notion 
of another hemisphere; and that out of such vague data Plato may 
have wrought the poetical description of a continent and of a people 
which he deemed no longer in existence. Indeed, it seems unques- 
tionable that the Critias is the only dialogue which Plato has left 
unfinished—discouraged, as it were, by the darkness which mantled 
this new world from his prophetic look ; and desirous to hand over 
its exploration, and the perfection of its description, to the energies 
of future and better informed ages. 





(*) Critias, p. 49, ed. Bipont, sec. ¢ d. 
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His unpoetical disciple, Aristotle, has none of those quasi-reveal 
ings; none of the bold soarings towards worlds unknown. With the 
cautiousness of the logician, who admits nothing but facts, he merely 
states, in reference to this question, in his treatise of Heaven, “they 
who maintain that there is but one sea between the Columns of Her 
cuales and India, are probably not far removed from the truth.” 
Thanks to the authority of him whom Dante has called il maestro 
di color che sanno—the master of the human mind—that false idol 
before whom the world has so long bowed itself down in servile 
submission ; this equivocal expression, India, runs throughout all 
ancient geography to designate these western lands. Yet why 
should we complain while present, and certainly better nurtured, gen- 
erations still persist in the favorite nomenclature of ‘‘ West Indies ?” 

The Alexandrian school—the trustee of some of the ideas and 
traditions which mystic Egypt occasionally sent forth from its hoary 
sanctuaries—treasured the confused reminiscence of a great land in 
that part of the ocean, and would not allow the legend to pass away 
unrecorded. Eratosthenes, three centuries before our era, held, on 
the sanction of Strabo, “that, were it not for the vast extent of the 
Atlantic ocean, it were an easy task to sail from the extremity of 
Iberia to India.’”’ Here, again, the name of India recurs! What 
could the appellation mean? We know how vague and undefined 
is the sense of that word among classical writers, even among the 
most approved geographers of antiquity. Southern Asia, Arabia, 
Ethiopia, and all the African provinces beyond Mount Atlas, are 
thus defined. It is not impossible that they may have intended 
to speak of India, properly so called; but the probability loses its 
force when it is borne in mind that Columbus himself, in directing 
his course to the west, believed that he was going to the East Indies; 
and that the nations, which he discovered, are to this day, however 
absurdly, known under the generic term of Indians:—these are inde- 
lible traces of error, which the systematized ignorance of the Stagyrite 
has substituted for the poetical dreams of Plato. 

Had the books of Sanchoniatho outlived the great intellectual 
cataclysm of the past—were we more familiar with the antiquities 
af Tyre and Carthage—had posterity inherited their literary annals 
rudely violated and destroyed by the iron arm of conquest, we might 
be better qualified to account for the similarity of the Mexican and 
Phenician monuments. The Greeks and Romans, whose career of 
discoveries was limited to the land, scarcely outsailed the basin of 
the Mediterranean sea. The exploring of the broad and many-waved 
acean was attempted by the Punic navies alone. Not that we should 
expect, however, any satisfactory accounts of their maritime expe- 
ditions ; for Tyre and Carthage, acting in a spirit of selfishness—of 
which Strabo bitterly complains, and which characterises the com- 
mercial usages of some modern nations—involved the history of 
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their remote voyages, and the bearings of their ocean-tracks, in 
impervious secrecy. But we know, at least, that, as navigators 
they far outstripped every nation of antiquity. The Carthaginians, 
who had achieved the periplus of Africa, would never, like Virgil, 
or indeed like Alexander, have confounded the Indus with the Nile 
These are errors which, though not sharing in them, they perchancs 
contributed intentionally to spread; while the more correct data of 
their geographical science are entirely lost to posterity. 

From their conquerors, a nation of mere brutal impulses and war 
like orgasm, we need not expect any assistance or light. The 
subjection of the three quarters of the known globe was a task 
which required and engrossed all the energies of Rome; and it is 
not probable that, with her comparatively inefficient naval power, 
she should have turned her attention to the discovery of Atlantir 
worlds. The Greeks, humani ingenii custodes, as Macrobius calls 
them, the warders of the human intellect, carried their science into 
exile ; and, as a reward for the humiliation of conquest, were satis 
fied with softening the rude legionary, and bending him to the sway 
of the sciences and the arts. Cicero, on the authority of Grecian 
sophists, casually alludes to the Antipodes. Under the reign of 
Augustus, in addition to several passages of Strabo, which it were 
neither entertaining nor instructive to analyse, Diodorus Siculus des- 
cribes, in a turgid and highly rhetorical style, a vast and fertile island 
which he places in the west, opposite the African shore ; the discovery 
of which he attributes to the Phenicians, who expelled their sea rivals, 
the Etruscans, from its rich fields, and reserved it as a refuge-spot. 
at some future day of calamity. (*) It is to be regretted that this 
description of Diodorus is, measurably, but a mere copy of Plato’s 
Critias. But Perizonius, the scholar’s oracle, in matters of archeo- 
logical controvesy, in one of his notes on Hlian—who quotes on the 
same subject a fantastic account given by Theopompus—does not 
hesitate to admit the identity of America with the Atlantic land. (t) 

Under Claudius, Pomponius Mela, the geographer, was probably 
the mere echo and translator of the Greek authorities, when asserting 
that “all the habitable globe has the same seasons, though at differ- 
ent periods. The Antichthones inhabit one half of it; and we the 
ather half. The former being unknown to us, on account of the 
torrid zone, which separates us; I shall be content to describe our 





(*) Diod. Sic. Lib. v. Cap. 19 and 20. 

(t+) Nullus tamen dubito, quin veteres aliquid sciverint, sed quasi per nebulam 
et caliginem, de America, partim ex antiqua traditione, ab Aigyptiis vel Carthagini 
ensibus accepta, partim ex ratiocinatione de formé et situ orbis terrarum, unde plane 
colligebant superesse in hoc orbe etiam alias terras preter Asiam, Africam, et Euro- 
pem. Perizonii in £1. Var. His. An. 
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own hemisphere.”’ In another place he speaks of Indians—Indi— 
driven on the shores of Germany. Were they Indians from the 
other side of the ocean; or, as some have thought, Laplanders from 
the north? Pliny the elder, who also admits the existence of the 
Antipodes, does not stop to inquire into the position of the lands 
beyond the western waters. Thule is, to him, the last, farthest 
boundary of the earth. And yet this notion of another hemisphere 
must have long kept its hold on the convictions of antiquity ; for 
St. Clemens, an immediate disciple of the Apostles, writes in his 
first epistle to the Corinthians: “The impervious ocean—dxsavig 
drtgavroc—and the lands beyond it obey the laws of the same 
God.” (*) Seneca breathed a hope that this ocean might one day be 
crossed. The chorus of the second act of the Medea isas explicit as 
any of the passages to which we have alluded. And it is well 
known that its closing prophesy disdains the fatal bourne of Thule, 
and foretells the discovery of an unknown world. It were not 
irrelevant here to mention, that since the year 1492, the Spaniards 
have referred, with something like national pride, to the lyrics of 
their countryman, the poet of Corduba, which they look upon asa 
miraculous prediction of the new hemisphere, discovered by their 
ships, and conquered by their arms. 

But there is another of Seneca’s texts, less vulgarised and less 
frequently quoted; yet which does not the less deserve attention. 
It occurs in the first book of his Natural Questions. ‘The philos- 
opher,”’ says he, “‘ despises the narrow bounds of hisearthly home. 
And, indeed, how much time is required to go from the western 
extremity of Spain to India? A very few days, if the wind be but 
fair”. (t) It is not improbable that he alludes to the Canaries—the 
Insule beate—the islands of the blest, as they were then called, 
where Sertorius had an intention of settling; and which the igno- 
rance of the Romans, in every kind of maritime geography, might 
have designated by the words usque ad Indos. The hypothesis 
assumes a greater probability in view of the fact, that they desig- 
nated as Indians almost all the unknown nations of the earth. 
Baron de Zach, in his astronomical correspondence, for the year 
1826, construes the sentence of Seneca into a proof that America 
was frequently visited from Spain. ({) It were not altogether 
irrational to suppose that Spain, long subjected to Punic domina- 
tion, had once possessed, and still retained, the secret of the Car- 
thaginian mariners. 

Some time after Seneca, who had an opportunity of seeing—and 
who has in fact described one of the earthquakes of Herculanéum 





(*) Fabricius. Apocryph. Cod. Epist. Sti. Clementis. 
(t) Natur. Quest. Lib. i Cap. iii. 
(+) Bulletin des Sciences et des Arts. Sect. Astron. Paris, 1827. 
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and Pompeii—both those cities were, under the reign of Titus, des- 
troyed by an eruption of Vesuvius. The excavation of the ruins 
has been progressing since the middle of the last century. A beau- 
tiful painting, dug out of the remains of Pompeii, in 1833, may not be 
unconnected with this question, or foreign to the presentiment, if 
not the knowledge, of another hemisphere. The three quarters 
of the olden world are typified in the painting ;—Europe under the 
form of a richly attired queen seated on a throne—Asia, by a woman 
clad in an elephant’s hide, with its trunk and tusks—Africa, by an 
Ethiopian maiden, protected bya crocodile. The last two are standing 
on the right and left of Europe ; and they seem to await the behest 
of a sovereign. Behind the three figures, a shadowy bark, under 
full sail, is stretching off ina western direction. What is the mission 
of this vessel, rashly detached from the group, and rushing excur- 
sive out of the circle inscribed by the geographers of the day? 
Had the adventurers, that mounted her, heard of some nameless 
shore—some unvisited land, the far off limit of the billows, which 
they dared; or of the western ocean, long known to antiquity as the 
Dark Sea? Was it, perchance, the intention of the artist to indi- 
cate, by this sailing wide of the old sea-tracks, that if this fourth 
and unknown region could not be pictured, it might, at least, be the 
object of research? These questions were vexed by the learned 
interpreters of the museum of Naples, who, on the redemption of 
the painting, unanimously proclaimed it to be an allegory. (*) Did 
they successfully unfold this apocalypse of the past? Is there any 
likelihood in their very ingenious speculations? As the ancient 
history of the new world is involved in doubt, we leave it to time, 
or to some further and unexpected discovery, to confute or substan- 
tiate the accuracy of the explanation. 

But to return to our glimpses of authority. Apuleius, under the 
Antonines, translated into the Latin language a treatise on cosmog- 
ony, which was attributed to Aristotle; but which later criticism, 
assisted by a more enlightened philology, has assigned to a more 
recent period than the days of the Stagyrite. Be this as it may—from 
the fact, that the authorship of the work was questionable, under the 
Antonines, it is evident that the original existed long before that era. 
Now the Greek text, faithfully translated by Apuleius, affirms that 
there are other continents, like those formed by Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. “The most part,” says the author, “view the terrestial 
globe as a continent, with its islands, not knowing, no doubt, that 
all the earth, surrounded by the Atlantic ocean, is but an island 
itself, with all itsislands. And we think, that afar off—remotis regi- 
onibus—many other islands, some similar to our world, and others 

(*) Saggio intorn allo discoprimento d'un quadro Pompejano. Naples, 1833; 
Biblioteca Italiana, and quoted by Raoul. Rochette—Comparative Archeology. 
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larger or smaller, might be found, the shores of which are antiporth- 
moi—opposite to our own ‘Is it astonishing,”’ adds Apuleius, 
© that we should not know them, when we have not been able entirely 
to explore that portion of the globe on which we live?”’ The spherical 
form of the world was known, at least admitted ; and the expression, 
arbis terrarum, the globe of the earth, was in daily use among the 
ancients. Can it be a matter of surprise or doubt, that they should 
have attempted to explore the other hemisphere? Could it be be 
lieved that it was concealed beneath the waves of the ocean—the 
recesses of the dlevysloio Qadacoy—the barren sea, as Homer calls 
thedeep? Proclus—who, in common with the other neo-Platonists, 
allegorically explains the Atlantis—is compelled to acknowledge 
in his magnificent commentary on the Timeus, that if the earth be 
e spheroid, there must be a continent similar to that of Europe in 
the great ocean ;—a strong and powerful sample of inductive rea 
soning, vainly controverted by St. Austin, Lactantius, and the Popes, 
with a view to guard the integrity of Holy Writ. It was an argu- 
ment that had not escaped the eagle penetration of Aristotle; and 
which, repeated by Proclus, Macrobius, Marcianus Capella, in the 
fifth century, became, in the fifteenth, the war-cry of Columbus; and, 
in the hands of this “‘nudo nocchier, promettitor di regni,’’—this 
ragged pilot, promiser of realms—assumed the form of an invincible 
enthymem, with which he battered the sophistry of monks, and 
secured the patronage of Isabella for his scheme. 

As the scope of these pages is to collate, and that in a summary 
manner, whatever was known or fancied of our hemisphere by 
Grecian and Roman antiquity, it is not relevant to our purpose to 
inquire whether the Chinese visited America in the latter half of the 
fifth century of our era. Neither isit our province to ascertain who 
was the white and bearded man, dressed in the dark sacerdotal robe 
—Quetzaleoalt—whom the Mexicans traditionally revered; nor to 
follow the Northmen to the coast of Greenland, whence they pene- 
trated through the interior to the southwest; (*) nor to trace the 
maritime expeditions of the Arabs to the west, during their domina- 
tion in Spain. Still less profitable would it be to attempt building 
up the unwritten history of the colony supposed, in the twelfth 
century, to have been led in the same direction by Madoc of Wales: 
or to compare the Italian traditions of Andrea Bianco, of Venice, 
with the pretensions in favor of Marten Behain, of Nurembergh, 
and of his far-famed model of the globe, on which, before the close 
of the fifteenth century, he had traced out, not the route of Christoval 





(*) Duchesne de Gestis Normannorum, Vol. ii. p. 435. Thomas Gale, Histor. 
Anglo-danice Scriptores. in fol. Oxford, 1683. Memoires de l’Acad. des Inscrips. et 
des Belles Letters. t. 12. partie Historique. 
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Colon, as maintained by some, but a few unknown islands of ths 
Atlantic sea. We shall barely advert to the ancient statue of the 
Azores, immutably fixed, and pointing with extended finger to the 
west. The view of the question which we have undertaken to ex- 
amine, is sufficiently vast in itself ; and the learned are yet far from 
having entirely fathomed its mysteries. In this, as in many other 
questions, the love of the marvellous, together with a credulous curi- 
osity, thickens the mist which time has cast around the sterner truth 
af history. Some travellers have thought, and candidly no doubt, 
that they had identified Phenician, and even Greek, characters on 
many of the Mexican ruins. The year, the very day, in which the 
Tyrian Hercules landed in America, has been settled upon. The 
migration of the first colony, from Valum Chivim, under the guidance 
of Votan, the Hivite,—Cabrera, among others, places in the four 
hundred and sixty-fourth year of the foundation of Rome, two 
hundred and ninety-one years before the advent of Christ. Others 
are satisfied that they have discovered, on the coast of Guatemala 
unquestionable remains of Roman aqueducts. It may be, that at 
some, not distant, day, latin inscriptions will be discovered in Palen- 
que and Mitlan, similar to those which English travellers have lately 
transcribed from Nubian monuments: L. Trebonius, hic fui: C. 
Numenius, hic fui. Until this be the case, we must be content with 
ascertaining whether the Mexican antiquities, the material authen- 
ticity of which, at least, is not questioned ; whether their pyramids 
and bridges, their statues and reliefs, their palaces and fanes, de- 
signed and described in many an almost forgotten volume, furnish 
any evidence equivalent to the decisive testimony of such inscrip- 
tions. A future number will be devoted to the examination of the 
fragments of art, reclaimed by Del Rio, Dupaix, and Castaneda. 


PALESTINE. 


BY J. G@G. WHITTIER. 





Brest land of Judea! thrice hallowed of song, 
Where the holiest of memories pilgrim-like throng; 
In the shade of thy palms, by the shores of thy sea, 
On the hills of thy beauty, my heart is with thee ! 


With the eye ofa spirit, I look on that shore, 
Where pilgrim and prophet have lingered before ; 
With the glide of a spirit, I traverse the sod 
Made bright by the steps of the angels of God. 
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Blue sea of the hills! in my spirit I hear 

Thy waters, Genasseret, chime on my ear; 

Where the Lowly and Just with the people sat down, 
And thy spray on the dust of his sandals was thrown. 


Beyond are Bethulia’s mountains-of green, 
And the desolate hills of the wild Godarene ; 
And I pause on the goat-crags of Tabor to see 
The gleam of thy waters, oh dark Gallilee ! 


Hark, a sound in the vallies! where, swollen and strong, 

Thy river, oh Kishon, is sweeping along ; 

Where the Canaanite strove with Jehovah in vain, | 
And thy torrent grew dark with the blood of the slain. | 


And Naphtali’s stag, with his eye-balls of flame, 
And the chariots of Jabin rolled harmlessly on, 
For the arm of the Lord was Abinoam’s son! 


There, down from his mountains stern Zebulon came, | 


There sleep the still rocks and the caverns which rang 
To the song which the beautiful Prophetess sang, 
When the Princes of Issachar stood by her side, 

And the shout of a host in its triumph replied. 


Lo! Bethlehem’s hill-site before me is seen, 

With the mountains around, and the vallies between ; 
There rested the shepherds of Judah, and there 

The song of the angels rose sweet on the air. 


And Bethany’s palm-trees in beauty still throw 
Their shadows at noon on the ruins below; 

But where are the sisters who hastened to greet 
The lowly Redeemer, and sit at his feet? 


I tread where the Twetve in their wayfaring trod ; 

I stand where they stood with the Cuosen or Gop! 

Where his blessing was heard, and his lessons were taught, 
Where the blind were restored, and the healing was wrought. 


Oh, here with his flock the sad Wanderer came, 

These hills he toiled over in grief are the same— 

The founts where he drank by the wayside still flow, 

And the same airs are blowing which breathed on his brow. 
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And throned on her hills sits Jerusalem yet, 

But with dust on her forehead, and chains on her feet: 
For the crown of her pride to the mocker hath gone, 
And the holy Shechinah is dark where it shone! 


But wherefore this dream of the earthly abode 

Of Humanity clothed in the brightness of God? 
Were my spirit but turned from the outward and dim, 
It could gaze, even now, on the presence of Him! 


Not in clouds and in terrors, but gentle as when 

In love and in meekness he moved among men; 

And the voice which breathed peace to the waves of the sea, 
in the hush of my spirit would whisper to me! 


And what if my feet may not tread where He stood, 

Nor my ears hear the dashing of Gallilee’s flood, 

Nor my eyes see the cross which He bowed him to bear, 
Nor my knees press Gethsemane’s garden of prayer. 


Yet, Loved of the Father, thy spirit is near 

To the meek, and the lowly, and penitent here ; 
And the voice of thy love is the same even now, 
As at Bethany’s tomb, or on Olivet’s brow,— 


Oh, the outward hath gone!—but in glory and power, 
The spirit surviveth the things of an hour; 
Unchanged, undecaying, its Pentecost flame 

‘On the heart’s secret altar is burning the same! 


MIRIAM.* 


Our habitual dependence on the authority of foreiga criticism, in 
matters of literary taste, is by this time tootrite a subject of regret and 
reproach for us to waste more than an incidental allusion upon it. 
It is adverted to only from the striking illustration of it presented 
in the instance of the beautiful poem under the above title, to which 
we take pleasure in devoting this article. 


* Miriam, a Dramatic Poem. Boston, Hilliard, Gray & Co., 1839. 
VOL.I.NO.I. D 
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If a poem comes to us across the Atlantic, with the imprématur of 
English criticism, it never fails to be welcomed with enthusiasm. Ad- 
miration may not only be safely indulged, but becomes the criterion 
of taste; it is a general theme of conversation, and all are emulous 
in giving expression to their appreciation of its merits. But here is 
a poem by a lady, modestly anonymous, which—though a production 
of rare beauty, and even in many respects able, with safety, to 
challenge a comparison with a work recently adopted, by unani- 
mous verdict, as a classic of the highest poetical rank, (‘Talfourd’s 
*Ton”’)—appears to have fallen almost still-born from our press, 
and to be entirely unknown beyond a very limited circle of pri- 
vate acquaintance. Several months after its publication, its very 
name was an unknown sound in the bookstores of the principal 
city of the Union. 

We look upon “Miriam” as an important accession to the 
poetic literatare, not alone of our country, but of our language,— 
as a jewel of great price; and feel it more incumbent on us to 
express fully our high estimation of it, and make it more extensively 
known, from the timid modesty evinced by the author in the pre- 
face, which seems to claim a generous encouragement. She says: 
“It is with great self-distrust that she ie at last persuaded to submit 
to the fearful ordeal of publication ; feeling that, if neglect or severe 
criticism should decide the time spent in its composition to have 
been ill-employed, she must henceforth conscientiously resign pur- 
suits that have till now lent a charm to many a solitary hour.”” The 
poem was written a number of years ago, at a very early age, and, 
from the same motive of modesty, was allowed “ to slumber in the 
safe security of manuscript for a longer period than is. prescribed by 
Horatian authority” —a circumstance necessary to be mentioncd, 
to redeem it from the suspicion of being an imitation of ‘*Ion.” 

Though the dramatic form of dialogue and action is given to it, yet 
the poem—humbly styled by the author, a “Sketch’”’—is not 
arranged according to the usual method of tragedy, in the regular 
frame-work of acts and scenes. The addition of this to the full 
matériel which it contains, of passion, high sentiment, and incident, 
would have been an easy task, but it makes no pretension to an 
intended adaptation to the stage; and in this light it must be judged. 
It is a poem, both in form and style, and not a tragedy ; and there- 
fore is not fairly amenable to the criticism which, in the latter case, 
would not be without justice, namely, a want of that energy and 
direct terseness in the expression of the strong emotions, which are 
necessary in tragedy. In the latter, the actual personation of the 
passion is to pass before the eye of the spectator, exhibiting it as in 
living reality, and by action and countenance, and all the apparatus 
of stage effect, filling in the bare outline of the brief spoken words 
with that poetic coloring and shading which must not be omitted 
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from the poem designed for the closet alone. The delightful work 
before us is extremely simple in its structure. It is divided into 
three parts or scenes; the characters are but five in number; the 
duration of the action, a single night; the place and age, Rome, 
during “the period when infant christianity was struggling almost 
for life under the persecution of triumphant heathenism.” 

At the opening of the first scene, Thraseno, an aged Syrian 
Christian, and his son Euphas, a youth of sixteen, are represented 
as about to set forth to join in the funeral rites of a departed brother 
of their persecuted faith. The hour and spot are sunset and the 
garden of Thraseno. Miriam, the sister of Euphas, in his own 


description, 
— beautiful— 


Touch’d by three summers more than I have seen 
Into the first young grace of womanhood— 
Lovely, yet thoughtful— 


—enters to them; and surprises them by declining to accompany 
them on the pious duty: 


Sweet sister! come thou forth with us. I know 

Thou wouldst not slight the poor remains of him 

Whose spotless life thou didst revere and love. 
MIRIAM. 

A ripe and goodly sheaf hath gently fall’n, 

Let peace be in the good man’s obsequies ; 

I will not carry there a troubled soul. 

There is a sad tenderness in the language addressed to her by her 
father and brother, on the altered appearance she has exhibited of 
late, seeking to discover the secret sorrow which is evidently wast- 
ing her life away. Miriam loves, secretly and fearfully, a young 
Roman noble, Paulus, the only son of Piso, the blood-insatiate per- 
secutor of the Christians; and she expects him momently at this 
very spot, to what she designs as the last of their meetings. How 
their love arose and grew, we are not told. It has evidently been 
fed, in her breast, by the hope of converting him to the true faith, 
as being one “not made for base idolatry ;” to which object she 
has directed all the fervor of eloquence that love and religion could 
lend her lips,—but in vain. She has now abandoned all hope; the 
secrecy of their intercourse, with that hope, loses all its justifica- 
tion; and she has formed the resolution of parting from him for 
ever. This is the object of the meeting of this evening. We see 
that the struggles which are desolating her heart have half exhausted 
the springs of life. Throughout the poem she passes before our 
eyes as a martyr—a martyr of love and religion; and while her 
spirit is borne on high by a more sublime heroism than that which 
would suffice to triumph over the agonies of the. stake and flame, 
the anguish of the lacerated affections of the woman’s heart con- 
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stitute a fine but arduous subject of poetry. She entreats her father 
and brother to leave her, confessing that this evening has its “ task 
of tears,’”’ which must be performed alone; and promises that when 
the “ battle” through which her soul has to pass, and for which she 
asks their prayers, is over, she will discover all that now seems 
mysterious to them: 

Urge me not now. I cannot—cannot yet. 

Have I not told you that a starlike gleam 

Was rising on my darken’d mind?) When Hope 

Shall sit upon the tossing waves of thought, 

As broods the halcyon on the troubled deep, 

Then, if my spirit be not blighted, wreck’d, 

Crush’d—by the storm, I will unfold my griefs. 


The remorse that she feels for the existence of this mystery, and 
the yearning of her heart for a return to that unreserved confidence 
of former times, in her relation with her father and brother, are 
beautifully expressed, and utterly disarm the censure we may at 
the first blush be disposed to cast upon this feature of the story, as 
not being in harmony with the pure guilelessness of her character. 

Her father and brother at length reluctantly leave her to herself, 
and to the safe-guard of her own purity. Her lover presently enters, 
full of buoyancy and happiness. The interview in which her duty 
of “spirit-crushing agony” is to be performed, is admirably sus- 
tained. We regret that it is not in our power to give our readers 
the entire scene, where every line seems to add a fresh touch to the 
general mournful beauty of the picture—a fresh tone to the soft and 
solemn harmony that appears, almost sensibly, to breathe from it. 
The conflict between the resolution which she is there, in the holy 
heroism of her religion, to execute, and the human passion—spirit- 
ualized as it is by the purity of her young innocence, still beauti- 
fully human—is finely conceived and depicted. Her lover is a 
bright being, full of tenderness, generosity, and nobleness, ‘of a 
temper softer than his sire’s;” and though not free from a tinge of 
imperiousness, natural to the magnificent young Roman noble and 
warrior of the time, yet softened down, by the gentle influence of 
his love for the Christian maiden, to a fine shade of character. 

The key to the scene is contained in the following passage, from 
which we cannot abridge a line: 


Hear me—for with the holy faith that erst 

Made strong the shudd’ring patriarch’s heart and hand, 
When meek beneath the glitt’ring knife lay stretch’d 
The boy whose smiles were sunshine to his age, 

This night I offer up a sacrifice 

Of life’s best hopes to the One Living God! 

Yes, from this night, my Paulus, never more 

Mine eyes shall look upon thy form, mine ears 

Drink in the tones of thy beloved voice. 
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Pavwus. 


Ye gods! ye cruel gods! let me awake 
And find this but a dream! 


Miu. 


Is it then said ? 
Oh God! the words so fraught with bitterness 
So soon are utter’d—and thy servant lives !— 
Aye, Paulus; ever from that hour, when first 
My spirit knew that thine was wholly lost, 
And to its superstitions wedded fast, 
Shrouded in darkness, blind to every beam 
Streaming from Zion’s hill athwart the night 
That broods in horror o’er a heathen world, 
E’en from that hour my shudd’ring soul beheld 
A dark and fathomless abyss yawn wide 
Between us two! and o’er it gleam’d alone 
One pale diri-twinkling star! the ling’ring hope 
That grace descending from the Throne of Light 
Might fall in gentle dews upon that heart, 
And melt it into humble piety. 
Alas! that hope hath faded! and I see 
The fatal gulf of separation still 
Between us, love, and stretching on for aye 
Beyond the grave, in which I feel that soon 
This clay with all its sorrows shall lie down. 
Union for us is none, in yonder sky: 
Then how on earth so in my inmost soul, 
Nurtur’d with midnight tears, with blighted hopes, 
With silent watchings and incessant prayers, 
A holy resolution hath ta’en root, 
And in its might at last springs proudly up. 
We part, my Paulus! not in hate, but love, 
Yielding unto a stern necessity. 
‘And I along my sad, short pilgrimage, 
Will bear the memory of our sinless love, 
As mothers wear the image of the babe 
That died upon their bosom, e’er the world 
Had stamp’d its spotless soul with good or ill, 
Pictur’d in infant loveliness and smiles, 
Close to the heart’s fond core, to be drawn forth 
Ever in solitude, and bath’d in tears. 


The anguish of the high-spirited Roman takes at first the shape 
of indignation at what seems to him cold-hearted fickleness; and 
the difficulty of his understanding her high motive is one of those 
incidental illustrations, which abound through the poem, of the vast 
moral superiority of the spirit of the religion under whose influence 
she is acting over that of his own mythology, or of any of the phi- 
losophies engrafted upon it. After words of bitter reproach, which 
should make her, as he deems, quail before his eye, he exclaims :— 


How! there is light within thy lofty glance, 
A flush upon thy cheek, a settled calm 
Upon thy lip and brow! 
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Miriam. 


Aye, even so. 
A light—a flush—a calm—not of this earth! 
For in this hour of bitterness and woe, 
The Grace of God is falling on my soul, 
Like dews upon the with’ring grass, which late 
Red scorching flames have sear’d. Again 
The consciousness of faith, of sins forgiven, 
Of wrath appeas’d, of heavy guilt thrown off, 
Sheds on my breast its long forgotten peace, 
And shining steadfast as the noonday sun, 
Lights me along the path that duty marks. 
Lover too dearly lov’d! a long farewell! 
The banner’d field—the glancing spear—the shout 
That bears the victor’s name unto the skies, 
The laurel’d brow—be thine, &c. 


But it is in vain that he would strive to trample down his passion 
in the mood of wrath. A gentler onesucceeds, though it grow out 
of despair :— 


Miriam! my pride is bow’d—my wrath subdued— 
My heart attun’d e’en to thy slightest will,— 

So that thou yet wilt let me linger on, 

Hoping and dreaming that thou hat’st me not, 
Suffer’d to come at times, and sadly gaze 

Upon thy loveliness, as if thou wert 

A Dian shrin’d within her awful fane, 

Made to be look’d upon and idoliz’d, 

But in whose presence passion’s lightest pulse, 
Love’s gentlest whisper, were a deadly sin, &c. 


This is a more dangerous ordeal for her firmness than the former. 
Her resolution appears to tremble and faint, but is roused again by 
his allusion to “‘ the harsh dictates” of her “ gloomy faith,” and her 
“stern and unrelenting deity—”’ 


Youth! thou remindest me—thou dost blaspheme 
The God of Mercy whom I serve; and now 
Courage and strength return once more to nerve 
My trembling limbs, my weak and yielding soul. 


He still urges the hard temptation in language of the most pas- 
sionate eloquence, offering to bear her off as his bride ‘“‘ before the 
face of all assembled Rome;” and entreating her to fly with him to 
some “Jonely isle of peace and love,” across the western seas, 
of which he pictures an exquisite description; but with a sad and 
gentle firmness, she adheres to her resolution ;—when they are sud- 
denly broken in upon by her brother, bringing the announcement 
that the little congregation of Christians has been surprised at their 
funeral service by the myrmidons of Piso; some slaughtered, and 
the rest, including her father, hurried off to his dungeons. Here 
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occurs a bitter trial to the overwrought girl. Her brother, coupling 
the mystery of her previous conduct with the presence of the young 
noble, is overwhelmed with a double grief at the suspicion which it 
suggests. Miriam’s feeble frame sinks under the intense emotions 
of the scene, and she finds a refuge in insensibility. At the moment 
that Euphas discovers Paulus to be the son of Piso, a body of armed 
friends enters, whom he had summoned hastily to meet for consult- 
ation at his father’s house. The Christians see the avenging hand 
of Providence in this opportune deliverance into their power of the 
only son of their persecutor, and, stimulated by the thought of the 
blood reeking from the massacre ef the dearest objects of their own 
affections, are about to put him to death,—but are arrested by 
Euphas; whose interposition here, notwithstanding his own resent- 
ment against Paulus, which had before prompted him to spring at 
his throat, has a beautiful moral effect: 


Oh no! not thus 
Religion asks the service of our hands. 
The spirit of her mild and bloodless laws 
Requires not life for life. Let him go forth. 


Paulus had himself, shortly before, spared the life of Euphas, whose 
attack he had brushed aside with scarce an effort: 


Go, thou out safe. 
I could not slay my bitterest enemy, 
Were he as young and beautiful as thou, 
And much less thee—in such a cause as this; 
‘Take thou thy life. 


Paulus, however, resolves to remain a voluntary hostage for the 
safety of the Christian prisoners; and Euphas hastens to the palace 
of Piso to extort from him their liberation, by appealing to his 
affection for his son,—it being arranged that, if they should not 
return in safety by sunrise, he is to die. After the departure of 
Euphas on his bold errand to beard the Tion in his den, Miriam 
revives from her swoon. The words which she utters at that dim 
moment of the transition from the unreal life of the entranced ima- 
gination to the sorrows of human reality, seem to descend, in the 
midst of the griefs and passions of the scene, like a moon-beam upon 
troubled waters, shed from the calm and holy region far above the 
clouds of the storm. In the connection, they touch the heart with 
an indescribable charm: 


Methought once more in dear Judea’s land, 
A child by Siloe’s gushing fount I sat, 

Close by my angel-mother’s knee, and heard 
The holy hymns she sweetly sung each night 
Unto our God; while ever and anon 

The quiet murmur of the brook came in, 
Filling each pause with softest melody, 
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Even as it was wont, years—years ago! 
Was it an idle vision of the night? a trance? 

Where am I now? whose dark bright eyes are these 
Gazing upon me thus? Euphas! my sire! 

Where are ye both? [rising suddenly} Alas! alas! too well 
I do remember all ! 


Learning what has occurred, she breaks from the arms of Paulus, 
exhausted as she is, to follow her brother and share with him their 
father’s fate. 

We come now to the Second Scene, between Euphas and Piso, in 
the palace of the latter. From the brief account of it which our 
limits permit us to give, our readers will recognize in it a remark- 
able similarity with the interview between Ion and Adrastus, in the 
work already referred to above. Euphas has exhausted all his 
entreaties, in vain, for the liberation of the prisoners, keeping yet in 
reserve the last word on which his hopes mainly depend. Piso is 
a man of dark spirit and adamant heart—the darkness and hardness 
of a life of blood and evil passions,— 


Ambition, pride, and, worst of all, revenge— 
Revenge, that hath shed seas of Christian blood !— 


Yet has his nature one ray of light, one nerve of tenderness ; in what 
human nature were they ever utterly destroyed? And the name 
of Paulus, his only son, is a spell by which the tiger can be tamed. 
There is, moreover, a something in the eye of the “dark haired 


b oy” — 


Boy, there is that 
Within thy pensive eye I cannot meet; 
I have beheld a face so like to thine, 
Else had our parley shorter been. Away! 


Long years ago—before the Demon had entered into his soul— 
when a soldier “in youth’s prime,” ‘beneath Judea’s palms,” he 
had loved and wooed the mother of the boy. His suit had been 
rejected, though “in very gentleness.” She had wedded a Christian. 
From that day he became what he now was; but can the man ever 
wholly forget the boy? Here was the motive of his persecution of 
the Christians. 

In the course of the dialogue, he learns from Euphas the manner 
in which Paulus has falleninto the power of “yon rav’ning wolves ;”” 
end, in the first fury of the discovery that the “ degenerate boy” 
has loved one of the hated and accursed sect, though he had before 
been on the point of relenting, he determines to leave him to his 
fate, and to involve all in one common and dreadful vengeance. 
Above all, he is eager to know the “foul sorceress” who has 
ensnared his son by magic arts, that on her may fall his fiercest rage. 
At this moment a thrilling effect is produced: 
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[Miriam glides in. A pause.] 


Beautiful shadow! in this hour of wrath 

What dost thou here? In life thou wert too meek, 
Too gentle for a lover stern as I. 

And since I saw thee last, my days have been 
Deep steep’d in sin and blood. What seekest thou? 
I have grown old in strife, and hast thou come, 
With thy dark eyes and their soul-searching glance, 
To look me into peace? It cannot be. 

Go back, fair spirit, to thine own dim realms! 

He whose young love thou didst reject on earth 
May tremble at this visitation strange, 

But never can know peace or virtue more! 

Thou wert a Christian, and a Christian dog 

Did win thy precious love. I have good cause 

To hate and scorn the whole detested race; 

And till I meet that man whom most of all 

My soul abhors, will I go on and slay! 
Fade—vanish—shadow bright! In vain that look! 
That sweet, sad look! My lot is cast in blood! 


The whole scene is of equal power and beauty. The dark Demon 
is quelled before the face of the Spirit of Beauty and Love. The 
rock is touched by the wand, and the long-sealed fountain gushes 
forth. He consents to the safe departure of the captives: 


Ye shall go forth in joy, 

And take with you yon pris’ners. Send my son, 
Him whom se did not bear, home to these arms, 
And go ye out of Rome with all your train. 

I will shed blood no more; for I have known 
What sort of peace deep-glutted vengeance brings. 
My son is brave, but of a gentler mind 

Than I have been. His eyes shall never more 

Be grieved with sight of sinless blood pour’d forth 
From tortur'd veins. Go forth! ye gentle two! 
Children of her who might perhaps have poured 
Her own meek spirit o’er my nature stern, 

Since the bare image of her buried charms, 

Soft gleaming from your youthful brows, hath power 
To stir my spirit thus! But go ye forth! 

Ye leaye an alter’d and a milder man 

Than him ye sought. Tell Paulus this, 

To quicken his young steps. 


The scene takes, however, an unexpected turn. In the act of 
delivering to them the list of the prisoners, with his signet-ring, as 
the warrant to the guards of his dungeons for their release, a name 
strikes his eye; and the idea, which, amidst the emotions of the 
beautiful scene he had just passed through, had not occurred, now 
flashes like a dart of lightning upon his mind. The “Christian 
dog,’’ whose name has been through life ‘the voice of serpents” in 
his ear, is in his power—to avenge upon whom the youthful wrong 
which has made him the accursed wretch he now is, has been 
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A purpose cherished in my inmost heart, 
That which hath been my dream by night,—by day 
My life’s sole aim. 


And all is again lost. 


MIRIAM, 


Piso! 
In mercy mock us not! children of her 
Whom thou didst love. 


PISO. 


Aye, maid, but ye are his 
Whom I do hate! That chord is broken now— 
Its music hush’d! Is she not in her grave, 
And fe within my grasp? 


MIRIAM. 


Where is thy peace? 
Thy penitence ? 


PISO. 


Fled a!l—a moon-beam brief 
Upon a stormy sea. That magic name 
Hath rous’d the wild loud winds again. Begone! 
Save whom ye may. 
However her courage does not fail— 


PISO, 


Maiden! 
While thou art safe, go hence; for in his might 
The tiger wakes within me! 


MIRIAM. 


Be it so. 
He can but rend me where I stand. And here, 
Living or dying, will I raise my voice 
In a firm hope! The God that brought me here 
Is round me in the silent air. On me 
Falleth the influence of an unseen Eye! 
And in the strength of secret, earnest prayer, 
This awful consciousness doth nerve my frame, &c, 


She then addresses him ina strain of beautiful eloquence, picturing 
to him what will be his after life, in the awful loneliness in which 
he will be left in the world, haunted by the phantoms of the past, 
if his son is now to fall a victim to his fury. She again masters 


him. 


It is enough! The gift of prophecy 

Is on thee, maid! A power that is not thine 
Looks out from that dilated, awful form— 
Those eyes deep: flashing with unearthly light— 
And stills my soul. My Paulus must not die! 
And yet, to give up thus the boon! 





~ 
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He retires to meditate on the means of reconciling the glutting 
of his vengeance with the safety of his son. 


T cannot live on this dark earth alone; 

I cannot die, if burden’d with Ais blood! 
I cannot give my brave and only son, 
To buy the luxury of my revenge ! 


Dark and deep are the workings of that guileful breast ; but he 
comes forward with fair words, and swears by “the sacred Styx” 
—the inviolable oath—that he will go in person and release their 
friends, and send them after them immediately—all, and alone; and 
bids them hasten, lest they be too late to save his son’s life, enjoining 
on them to release him, and bid him fly to his arms, as soon as they 
shall descry the approach of the train of the prisoners. They depart. 
Miriam’s parting words are so beautiful that we regret to be com 
pelled by our limits to omit them. 

The Third Scene conducts us to the spot, at a short distance from 
the city, where Paulus and his guards are waiting the result of the 
interview between Piso and the two young Christians. They are 
watching for the dawn which gradually steals, with its cold gray 
light, over the scene before them — 

Aye, on the river’s face 
Vanish the dull red specks which all night long 
Glimmered in faint reflection of the lamps 
That lit the student’s task, the sick man’s couch. 
Life wakes throughout the city. Rome, my home! 
How beautiful thou art, thus stealing forth 
From the deep veiling darkness of the night 


A wilderness of gardens, palaces, 
And stately fanes! 


We must pass over the long soliloquy of Paulus, rich as it is with 
poetry of the finest stamp. But in this hour do the seeds of truth, 
implanted long ago by the words of his Christian love, at length 
begin to swell and put forth their living powers. 


Could I but pierce— 
Were it but with one brief and shuddering glance— 
The cloudy curtain hanging o’er the grave! 
Oh! new, and strange, and awful, are the thoughts 
Dim forming in this whirling brain! Her words 
Come thrilling back upon my soul with might, &«. 


Miriam and Euphas enter and inform them of the success of their 
mission ; and they await the arrival of the expected band. Miriam’s 
speech here we cannot omit: 


Friends! watch still! 
Soon as ye see our brethren drawing nigh, 
The Pagan must away. Till then, Paulus, 
Is it asin that dying lips should breathe 
Words that pertain to earth and earthly things? 











Miriam, 


Thy faith I may not hope to shake—and next 
‘Would I conjure thee never to forget 

The voice, the face, the words, the dying love 
Of her whose warring love and faith have dug 
Her own untimely grave—have worn away 

Her hopes, her nerves, her life, with secret waste. 
Paulus! forget thou not, in thy proud halls, 
Beneath thy father’s smile, in battle-field, 

Or most of all, in the dark solemn hour 

When midnight sheds her spirit on thy soul, 
The words I've utter’d in these latter days 

Of our wild love, when failing hope, dim fear, 
And a vague consciousness that I must yield, 
Must give thee up to darkness, came to add 

A sad and awful fervor to my words. 

Oh! it must work—it will! That memory 
Within thy soul will yet have mighty power! 
Thou wert not made for base idolatry! 


An awful catastrophe chills the blood as we read. The little 
band of the prisoners is descried approaching, but with slow steps, 
and sad— 

No buoyancy 


Is in their steps—no song upon their lips— 
No triumph on their brows! 


As they enter, their group opens, and displays the body of Thra- 
seno ona bier! An old Christian thus bears the tyrant’s message: 


Thus saith the man of blood: “ My word is kept. 
I send you him I promis’d. Have ye kept 

Your faith with me? If so, there is naught more 
Between us three. Bury your dead—and fly!” 


We must leave the effect to the imagination. Paulus abjures his 
“father’s blood, his name, his faith, his gods ;” and recognizing, in 
the history of this sorrowful night, irresistible evidence of the 
divinity of the Christian faith—the foundations of his youth’s belief 
having long ago been “softly sapped’”’—asks to be taught ‘how to 
frame the Christian’s prayer,”—how “ to know the Christian’s God 
aright.” 

Miriam—why should her sorely-tried spirit be kept longer from 
its rest? Not even this attainment of her life’s dearest aim can 
undo the work of the struggles of the past upon her feeble frame. 
Her task is done. And the high energy of the soul, giving it 
“strength to lift its clay,”” which has borne her through the fearful 
events of this night, is spent. But now she may depart in peace — 

Oh, how different is the parting hour 
From that which crushed my hopeless spirit erst! 
Joy—joy and triumph now! 

And standing beside her father’s bier, with “a calm and sunny 

brow,’” these are the last words she utters: 
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Euphas! thy hand! Aye, clasp thy, brother’s hand! 

Ye fair and young apostles! Go ye forth! 

Go side by side beneath the sun and storm; 

A dying sister’s blessing on your toils! 

When ye have poured the oil of Christian peace 

On passions rude and wild—when ye have won 

Dark sullen souls from wrath and sin to God— 

Whene’er ye kneel to bear upon your prayers 

Repentant sinners up to yonder Heav’n, 

Be it in palace—dungeon—open air— 

’Mid friends—’mid raging foes—in joy—in grief— 

Deem not ye pray alone; man never doth! 

A sister-spirit, ling’ring near, shall fill 

The silent air around you with her prayers, 

Waiting till ye too lay your fetters down, 

And come to your reward. Go fearless forth! 

For glorious truth wars with you, and shall reign. 
[Seeing the bier.] 

My father! sleepest thou? Ay, a sound sleep. 

Dreams have been there—oh, horrid dreams !—but now 

The silver beard heaves not upon thy breast; 

The hand I press is deadly, deadly cold, 

And thou wilt dream, wilt never suffer, more. 

Why gaze Ion this clay? It was not this— 

Not this I reverenc’d and lov’d! 


My friends! 
Raise ye the dirge; and though I hide my face 
In my dead father’s robe, think not I weep. 
I would not have the sight of those I love 
Too well—e’en at this solemn hour, too well— 
Disturb my soul’s communion with the blest! 
My brother! sob not so! 


And so a dirge is sung by the Christians over the remains of their 
brother. As for Miriam, 


Methought I saw her ringlets move! 
~Alas! 

*T was but the breeze that lifted those dark locks! 
They never will wave more! 





Her spirit was borne gently upward to the heavens which she 
had fancied she saw opening its glories above her, on the wings of 
the solemn strain. And the following are the closing words of the 
poem, by Paulus: 


My mind is dark. 
The faith which she bequeath’d must lighten it. 
Come forth, and I will learn. Oh, Miriam, 
Can thy bright faith e’er comfort grief like mine? 


The chief charm of this poem is the gentle tone of moral and 
religious beauty which pervades it. The conception is fine, and 
the poetic execution not inferior to it. The construction of the 
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story is equally happy and simple. The interest is sustained, with 
out relaxation, to the end, by a natural succession of incidents; 
while, at the same time, the gentle and subdued tone, which is suf& 
fused over the more intense emotions attendant upon its action, 
soothes the sympathies to which a character too painful might 
otherwise be given by the continued suspense. Tenderness and 
beauty, rather than force, are its pervading attributes. We do not 
recognise in it that strong grasp of a well matured intellect which 
characterizes “TIon;’’ condensing lofty and varied thought into 
sentences polished, by the labor of years, to the highest point com 
sistent with energy. But in some respects it need not shrink from 
a comparison with that admirable production. In its general spirit 
of moral purity, asserting its divine supremacy over the impure and 
the bad, when brought into contact with it, and in the power of a 
high spiritual motive of self-devotion to triumph over the might 
of human passions and grief, there is a remarkable resemblance 
between the two. Ion sacrifices love and life to his country; 
Miriam offers the same sacrifice on the altar of her religion. The 
general theme of the former may be said to be the beauty of pure 
morality, as an enthusiast of high intellectua] cultivation may con- 
ceive it in its pure abstraction: the less ambitious but not less lofty 
theme of the latter is “the beauty of holiness,” as any humble 
spirit that looks down earnestly into the depths of Christianity may 
understand and feel it. A higher degree of cultivated intellectual 
power might be necessary in the former to overcome the obstacles 
to effect, which arise out of the highly artificial character of the 
subject, and the unnatural apparatus of the ancient mythology, with 
the ideas of Destiny and Fascination; but in the conception of the 
latter, and in the simple and sincere expression given to it, without 
any ambitious striving after effect and display, there is, we think, a 
poetry of at least as high an order. The moral perfection of Ion 
is a something preternatural; an abstraction which may be clothed 
with a human form, but will not produce a human being as the 
result. Ion is an exquisite statue, of purest Parian marble, indeed ; 
snow-white and dazzling, and chiseled by the hand of a Phidias; 
faultless, bright, and cold; enchanting the imagination, but leaving 
untouched the heart. Miriam is a living being, in whose love, 
devotion, and grief, we sympathize, as with a fair and gentle sister 
of our human nature. This difference betwen the two may be thus 
generally expressed: In the one, a moral idea, in its abstract per- 
fection, is personified, and carried, by a forced application of artifi- 
cial machinery, through a certain dramatic action, which we may 
follow with a charmed eye, but without that conscious identification 
of it with our own nature which can alone move the inner fount of 
our sympathies, and call forth their warm gushing. In the other, 
human nature, exhibitedinitsmost lovely form, is artlessly elevated, 
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by the influence of a principle of religion still higher than that 
artificially personified in the former. ‘There can be no comparison 
instituted between them, nor do our remarks involve a comparison. 
Neither is any evidence that its author could have produced the 
other; or perhaps it would be more correct to say that the author 
of Miriam could not have produced Ion, and that the author of Ion 
would not, probably, have produced Miriam. 

As a composition, the author has indicated the idea on which it 
was conceived—and by which, therefore, she is entitled to be 
judged—in the remark of the preface, that she aimed at an illustra- 
tion of the state of things existing at the period referred to in the 
narrative. In this point of view, it is entitled to a high apprecia- 
tion. This explains and justifies the painful catastrophe with which: 
our hopes, arising out of the obvious facility of giving it a happier 
result, are disappointed. There must certainly have been no slight 
temptation to give it such a result, on the removal of the barrier 
which had separated the Christian maiden and Pagan lover ; yet this 
would have been at variance with’the true spirit and highest beauty 
of the poem. It is not designed as a mere romance—of earthly 
love subjected to struggles and trials—beautifully as the living 
colors of human reality are blended with that solemn light shed over 
the whole by the spirit of Christianity. Itis a tale of religion, in 
its highcst poetry; exhibiting the triumph of its meekly intense 
heroism, not merely over human passion, but also over the darkness 
of the grave. We have been listening as to a hymn from one of 
those “ golden harps” borne by the “‘ seraphic forms”? which come 
forth to welcome the spirit of the dying girl—solemn and sad, yet 
very beautiful, and blending, in its mingled music, with the tones 
of mortal passion and grief, the divine harmony of the peace that 
“ passeth understanding.”” Who, then, would arrest the last sweep 
of the strings, though it be the most mournful, to substitute a seem- 
ing happier strain from an earthly lyre, even though it should sound 
an epithalamium to so pure and beautiful a love as that of Miriam 
and Paulus? When the splendors of the sunrise assume to her eyes, 
dimmed by the shadow of death that is now falling rapidly upon 
her, the semblance of a heavenly vision— 

Angels are gathering in the eastern sky, 

The wind is playing ’mid their glittering plumes, 

The sun-beams dance upon their golden harps, 

Welcome is on their fair and glorious brows ;— 
who would wish to say, though in the awe and anguish of the 
moment the exclamation bursts from her lover, 

Miriam! in mercy spread not yet thy wings! 

One of the most touching of the features which combine to form 
this beautiful creation of Miriam, is the consciousness, on her part, 
that she is not long for this life. We see, from the opening address 
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of her brother to her, that the blight of consumption is busy at 
her vitals, and it constitutes a principal element of the mournful 
interest with which we follow her through the action of the poem; 
while, harmonizing at the same time with the saint-like purity and 
elevation of her character, it seems to invest her person already 
with a reflection of the light of that sphere of kindred spirits, on 
whose confines we see her, just trembling in the struggle of separa- 
tion from the dear objects of the world she is leaving behind. In 
her own words, her God 
Already hath stretched forth his hand, 
And touched it for the grave. 

And in various passages throughout the volume, this idea, that she 
is but lingering yet a little while, till her task be done, is so inter- 
woven with the texture of the poem, that to falsify it at the con- 
clusion by an opposite result, would have been at variance with the 
correct taste and skill evinced in the construction of the whole. 

Another consideration also entered, we cannot doubt, within the 
scope of this design. There was, alas! a slight taint of evil—one 
single spot—on the holy purity of her love—its secrecy, which stung 
her own conscience with a poignant remorse. It would not have 
harmonized with the general spirit of the poem, if happiness had 
been the fruit of the bud at whose heart lay the germ of that can- 
ker. It was, in her own words, “ though sinless, yet not innocent ;” 
and venial as the fault was, in a tender, frail young girl, with 


A heart tooprone to worship noble things, 
Although of earth!— 


—yet our severer judgment could not have passed so high an opinion 
of it, had this great moral principle been disregarded in this case. 
She is drawn as one of those pure natures which must “ perish at 
the touch of wrong,” and we feel that her life, sacrificed in the 
struggles which this concealment must have cost her, would be the 
only adequate atonement to her own conscience. 

Another accessory object of illustration, which was doubtless 
held in view, was to show how the apostles of the first ages of 
Christianity must in many cases have been schooled by early sacrifice 
of their hearts’ best affections, to prepare them fitly for their high 
mission. We are left in imagination to follow out the future life of 
Paulus and Euphas, whom she sends forth with her parting blessing, 
“two fair and young apostles.” And the words of the aged Chris- 
tian.— 

Chastened ye are, 
And bound by sorrow to your holy task, 


Arise,—and in your youthful memories 
Treasure the end of innocence— 


afford the key to this portion of the moral of the history of religion 
intended to be conveyed. 
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There is a general quiet truth to nature in all the characters of 
the poem, free from all exaggeration or distortion. In Piso, though 
his fierce and dark passions are made to bow before the influence 
of the beautiful and holy, yet no miracle is attempted in suddenly 
transforming a character hardened by a life of evil. Its effect is but 
brief, and he speedily relapses into his former self. The Christians 
introduced on the scene are not made saints and mere personi- 
fications of religious sentiments; they remain men—fathers, sons, 
and brothers; and in their natural resentment at the bloedy persecu- 
tion to which they are subjected, the perfect principle of Christian 
forgiveness and love is by no means a sufficient check on their 
hatred of the author of their calamities and his kin. ‘The true prin- 
ciple is not, however, left unasserted ; for Miriam thus finely rebukes 
the rage of the father, whose “three fair boys” were in the tyrant’s 
hands: 

Art theu a follower of Christ —Alas! 

Thou pure and gentle One! who walkedst earth 
Amid earth’s bloodiest, sinless!—from whom 
No shame, no wrong, no agony, could draw 
One word of bitterness, thou hast not left 

Thy spirit in the hearts of all who bear 

Thy holy name. 


The gorgeous epicurean luxury which had succeeded to the 
hardy virtues of the former ages of Rome, in the mansions of her 
nobility, is happily teuched on, in passing, in the speech in which 
Paulus enters to the stolen appointment of the lovers in the 
first scene, describing the festal splendors in his father’s halls which 
he had just quitted; while, in the contrast which it presents to the 
humble state of the Christian personages of the story, and the trem- 
bling terrors that attended on the stealthy performance of their 
religious rites, as described in the opening speech of Thraseno, and 
as realized in the catastrophe that ensued, a grand and mighty moral 
shines forth as a part of the general design of the poem. 

We must here, however, notice a departure from historical pro- 
priety which, though of a trifling nature, cannot but excite some 
surprise. In several passages the ideas and language are used which 
have arisen, in our modern poetry, only out of the chivalry of a 
later age than that at which the story is laid. There was but little 
analogy, except in the name which the modern institution retained, 
between the Roman order of “knighthood” and the later “ chivalry” 
ef Europe; and the reference to Paulus, who was doubtless of the 
highest ranks of nobility, as * thou Roman knight !’”"—* what knight 
is this?”—*“ proud and knightly brow,” &c., is an anachronism 
remarkabie in the midst of the general correctness manifested in 
other allusions to the manners and ideas of the time. 

In point of style, the poem before us possesses a charm, not 
perhaps of a very high order, but equally rare and pleasing,—a 
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certain artlessness and unambitious simplicity—a sort of purity and 
innocence of style, so to speak, caught apparently from the general 
tone of sentiment which it so beautifully conveys—and which proves 
fully the truth of the remark in the preface, that it was written 
without the slightest thought of publication. We do not intend this 
by any means to imply awkwardness, or a want of practised ease. It 
is correct and graceful, yet seeming naturally rather than artificially 
so. It is nowhere ornate nor elaborate; it is always equal to the 
sentiment of the scene, nor exaggerated beyond it. 

To this we may perhaps except the passage in the first scene in 
which Miriam repels the unjust suspicions, which she seems to read 
in the manner of the father and brother, with rather too high and 
strong an assertion of her own purity, scarcely consistent either 
with her delicate modesty or Christian humility. The most promi- 
nent defect of style is an occasional diffuseness and consequent 
feebleness, the verse flowing on smoothly and pleasingly, yet rather 
too much diluted. In fact, as has been already intimated, we cannot 
claim for it that rich copiousness of strong thought and striking 
imagery which excites our admiration in “Ion.” Still its thoughts 
gre natural and clear, always happily conveyed, often with remark- 
able elegance; and the imagery generally very beautiful. Few 
strong passages could be selected, fastening at once by their native 
energy on the memory and becoming maxims of quotation and the 
texts of long after reflection, such as some of Shakspeare’s plays 
are almost entirely made up of. The beauty of the work, which 
leaves so strong an impression on closing it, consists rather in the 
general conception, the purity and mournful beauty of sentiment 
pervading it, the sincerity of its style, and the general harmony of 
all the parts with each other and with the whole, than in that higher 
attribute (if prowder would not be the more correct word) of culti- 
vated intellectual power to which the world more commonly yields 
the tribute of its admiration. 

The versification is smooth and melodious, often to a high degree 
of beauty, though, if disposed to be severe, we might point to some 
rather careless passages. On the whole, we may safely say that, 
in point of poetic style, as well as in conception, it is entitled to rank 
as a production of a high order of merit; and seems to attain, by a 
natural purity of taste, that last result of art, the concealment of 
itself. The author nowhere appears behind her characters; and it 
is only when you close the volume, and the soft and sad spell that 
has bound your heart is dissolved, that your imagination turns from 
the beautiful creation to the unknown creator, and loses itself in 
conjectures of what can have been the history, the ‘ way of life,’ the 
‘inward experience,’ of the gentle being who has learned already, 
so young, to draw from that wondrous spirit-lyre, the human heart, 
a music so eloguent—‘ pleasant but mournful to the soul.’ 
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STORM STANZAS. 


Ir was a fearful hour, 

When we ploughed the foaming waves— 
And the tempest’s giant power 

Unlock’d the ocean’s caves. 


But ’twas to me a pride 
To view the tossing foam— 
And the skies extended wide— 
And the stars in their azure home. 


To see the bending mast— 
To hear that tempest’s voice— 
And to feel the ship, careering fast, 
In its own proud strength rejoice. 


O! the ocean, and the rush 

Of its wond’rous might for me, 
Beyond the banquet gush 

Of the minstrel’s melody. 


For nature’s power is there, 

And the breath of nature’s Gop, 
On the trackless pathway where 

A thousand ships have trod. 


Who coldly can look out 
On the ocean’s playful life, 
When it echoes to the shout 
Of the winds and waves at strife,— 


Who listen to the gale, 
With the strength of science play, 
And break the shroud, and rend the sail, 
Nor feel the Gopueap’s sway ? 
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GLANCES AT CONGRESS. 


BY A REPORTER. 





No. I. 





Tue call of the extra session, by special proclamation, had served 
as a theme for that political gossip so much delighted in by our good 
people, from the gentlemanly loungers at Astor’s, in the city of 
New York, to the rough tap-room sages at Sundown, in the Far 
West. All other motives of interest apart, it was a something new 
under the sun; a dim idea of a similar event having happened once, 
and once only, before, within the period of our national existence, 
not at all detracting from the charm of its novelty. In the way of 
politics we are as fond of excitement, and as. much palled by long 
indulgence in it, as was that old Roman emperor, the patron saint 
of all modern blazés, who offered his magnificent reward for ‘a 
new pleasure.’ 

And why was the extra session convened? The answer is very 
simple. The country was in that state, “to be imagined, but not 
described,’’—of the first stage of recovery from a fit of intoxication ; 
the reaction of a long debauch; the parched, sickened, agonized 
waking up from the dangerous delight of a ‘frolic,’ which is so 
expressively designated, by those who have learned from experience 
the dear-bought knowledge, as “the horrors,” and had been calling 
fretfully for the doctor—the doctor—nay for a whole Congress 
of the learned fraternity, from all parts of the country, for a con- 
sultation on the very peculiar state which it was conscious that its 
system had somehow or other got into. As not unfrequently hap- 
pens on such occasions, it had been in a terrible temper, and furious 
in invectives against every body and every thing on which it could, 
by any possibility, try to throw ‘the responsibility,—even against 
the honest and long-tried friend who had been doing all in his power, 
by precept and reproof, to moderate its thirst for the “* wet damna- 
tion,” which was the cause of all. However, it will certainly do 
the good old man justice, when it shall have got well again, and 
signed, as we hope it will, a temperance pledge for the future. 
One’s ingenuity is always pretty well exhausted, when he can find 
nothing better to ascribe the consequences of his conduct to than 
his own wilful folly. I have sometimes thought, by the way, that 
this is not the least impertant of the functions for which govern- 
ment is established, to act as a scape-goat to bear off the sins of the 
people to the wilderness. If in all other respects it generally does 
much more harm than good, in this, at least, it certainly is a con- 
venience ; of which our good people never fail to avs] themselves, 
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abusing the government to the skies, or rather, equally far in the 
other direction, at every period of difficulty or pressure, (from 
whatever sources proceeding,) and testifying their ill-humor in what- 
ever elections may happen to take place at the unlucky moment. 
Every body has, no doubt, heard of the master who paid his man 
double wages to stand patiently his kicks and cuffs, whenever he 
would return home after losing his money at the gambling, or his 
senses at the dinner, table. We pay our “man”’ but single wages, 
scanty salaries, with very hard work, and no allowance for this 
double duty. However, to return, a man is master in his own 
house; and if the country would have the medical Congress assem- 
bled, and would not and could not get along without it, its servants 
must needs obey, and call them together. Pray heaven they may 
not misunderstand the nature of the disease, and prescribe more 
‘ ardent spirits!’ even though they should endeavor to “ regulate” 
them, and determine the proportions to be “ preserved,” in the use 
of them. There are certainly a great many of them who seem to 
consider that as the universal panacea, the veritable eau de vie, or 
elixir of life, to “give relief” to the suffering community, and 
*‘ stimulate’? its resources. I think that it had better, for the fu- 
ture, “divorce the connexion” which it has hitherto maintained 
with that black, square, ill-looking bottle—hunc tu, Romane, caveto! 
Nobody, however, I believe, proposes to “ destroy” it, though so 
great a clamor is raised against that bugbear; for all things have 
their use in proper way and proper season. 

The proclamation, then, went forth, and sounded like the rallying 
note of a bugle, among the echoes of the mountains of the north and 
east, and over the plains of the south and west. It was heard by 
‘the honorable member from Maine.’ It found him in his giant 
woods, surrounded by his hardy wood-cutters ; the lordly river sound- 
ing with its eternal voice in his ears, the broad liquid path which 
was to float his timber fortune down to the craftsman of the sea- 
side, to be by him transformed into the keel of the ship, the frame 
of the house, the hull of the steamboat, or the body of the car. He 
heard the summons of the constitutional chief of the land, and like 
old Putnam, the yeoman hero of Bunker Hill, he forsook his indus- 
trious labors, and was ready for his country’s need. Behold how 
firmly his limbs are set—how rich and ruddy his cheeks. Labor— 
manly, truly dignified labor—sheds an atmosphere of independence, 
happiness, and health, over noble New England ; while the memories 
of the past nourish the patriotism then so well tested, and her natural 
sound intellect and hereditary moral and religious sentiment are 
developed and cultivated by universal popular education. Perish 
the recollection of all, which might tend to detract from the old pride 
and affection which the Union ought to cherish for New England! 

It was heard in the West—the young, vigorous, and ambitious 
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West; and she sent forth her fine phalanx of chosen sons, to cross 
the Alleghanies, as the representatives of her energetic and restless 
population ; a population made up of the best materials of enterprise, 
industry, and manliness collected from the Atlantic borders of the 
Union. You may see them in the hall of the House, and have in 
general little difficulty in distinguishing them—men of tall and stal- 
wart frame, free and often unpolished bearing, sometimes rather 
rough diamonds, it must be confessed—men of keen eye, vigilant 
mind, and ready hand; who can either handle their rifles or their 
law books with any in the world—ever prompt at the need of the 
occasion, and ever equal to it. 

It was heard by the South—the luxuriant South, teeming with 
those rich productions which nature will yield only when wooed by 
the ardors of a warmer sun than shines on the hills of the more 
northern portions of the Union—and she, too, sent forth, by the 
gloomy avenue of the Dismal Swamp, a chosen few of her high- 
spirited, impetuous, chivalric sons—men, with all the virtues, as 
well as the faults, which spring out of those peculiar social institu- 
tions of which former generations have bequeathed them the bur- 
then—generous, hospitable, with a highly toned personal dignity 
and sense of honor, and ever jealous of their rights and liberties. 

And what is it that brings together this remarkable body of men; 
the representatives of so many various sections, soils, characters, and 
interests—what is that bond of union that keeps together this won- 
derful E pluribus Unum? It is not the external forms of institu- 
tions and the organized machinery of government. It is a voluntary 
principle, existing in the bosom of every individual, a common sen- 
timent of general mutuality of the most important interests, the 
knowledge that the spirit of democratic republicanism embodied 
in our system, protecting rights and punishing wrongs, and in all 
other respects leaving every man free to pursue his own happiness 
in his own way, contains the true secret which the nations have been 
so long and toilsomely in search of, from which alone the greatest 
and happiest results of social life are to proceed. This is the true 
principle of cohesion, the anima or informing soul, which cements 
our union, all the parts exciting a reciprocal influence of attraction 
upon each other ; and this, strengthened by the memory of a common 
national glory, both in our origin and in the subsequent unparal- 
leled development of our young energies—together with those ties 
of kindred which are gradually stretching across the whole breadth 
of the land, as the settler from New England, or Virginia, or Georgia, 
bears with him the affections and associations of his youth, and 
leaves his own memory behind him, as he wends his adventurous 
way ‘ westward ho !’—+this has already borne our Union, our ark of 
the covenant, safely through fiercer shocks of the collisions of inter- 
ests and passions than, we trust, will ever again assail it; and this, 
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strengthened and sanctified as we gradually improve our institutions, 
and purify their spirit, affords a pledge that cannot deceive, that the 
blessings of that union are destined by Providence to be perpetual 
and still ever progressive, as they have hitherto been astonishing to 
the other nations of the world. 

Distanee and climate can have no influence upon this bond. It is 
wholly independent of them. There need be no fear of the effect 
of any possible extension of territory—though the representatives 
sent from the shores of the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans, from 
the Isthmus of Darien and the far wild regions of the north of our 
continent, on the very verge of that uninhabitable region, domibus 
negata, which the icy powers of the Pole claim as all their owne 
should one day meet in common friendly congress at some central 
point, the focus of the civilization of the western world, where not 
yet has even the solitary smoke of its first pioneer begun to curl up 
its thin, white, wavering column from out of the dark and deep 
heart of the ancient forest. The farther and wider our principles 
extend themselves, with peaceful and undisputed sway, accompanied 
with no poisonous elements of wrong or violence, the better! The 
greater the number of the oppressed of other countries who come 
to seek shelter under the shadow of the broad wings of our eagle, 
bringing with them strong hands and honest hearts, and a voluntary 
desire to enjoy the benefits of the free institutions denied to them 
in the land of their birth, the better !—provided, as the essential 
condition of safety, that the local action of the central government 
over domestic concerns and partial interests be restricted propor- 
tionately to its diffusion over a more extended surface of territory. 

However, all this is rambling a little too far; but a poor reporter, 
compelled to sit out a speech of an indefinite number of hours—a 
mere repeated edition of a dozen previous speeches of the honorable 
gentleman and his friends, to say nothing of the newspapers—runs 
into very wandering habits, and is surely entitled to a little indul- 
gence. But the worthy member who has been so long imagining 
himself a modern Demosthenes, and that the destinies of a world 
were hanging, like the black pudding of the nursery story, from his 
lips, has subsided back into his seat, and it is time to return to the 
House, and to the narrow desk at which my worthy brethren of the 
stenographic quill, in common with myself, are strung up against 
the wall like cloaks in the dog-days. 

What a noble hall !—beautiful, grand, the tout ensemble inspiring 
—worthy of the purpose to which it is devoted! Its defect of 
construction, with reference to acoustics, is a happy circumstance 
for the worthy fellowship of fault-finders, who would otherwise 
have to hang themselves from the galleries in despair. The defect 
is, in itself, quite immaterial ; for not only is it pefectly well under- 
stood that the speeches there made are in no respect addressed to 
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the auditors actaally present, but only to us judges on the reporting 
benches, and through us to the eonstituents, some hundred or 
thousand miles distant, as the case may be; but, moreover, it cannot 
but be gratifying to the vanity of orators (even M. €.’s are not 
utterly free from a slight touch of human weakness) to have two or 
three editions of their speeches circulated simultaneously through 
the hall by the admiring echoes of the roof. The sculpture, indeed, 
is not worth wasting many raptures upon; but that magnificent 
sweep of the colonnade gives a majesty and grace which not even 
the gingerbread gilding about and above the Chair can spoil—in 
spite of the homely name of the material, known to every body as 
pudding-stone ; and in spite, too, of the sarcasm of John Randolph, 
who endeavored to devote them to the same damnation to which he 
consigned the “shin picture,” by comparing them, and their beau- 
tiful Corinthian capitals of white Italian marble, to huge Bologna 
sausages, dipped at the ends in salt! 

Hear the murmur that runs around the House, from no particular 
part, yet from all—a dull, heavy sound, proceeding from the legis- 
lative crowd. And see the agile little “runners,”’ mostly small 
well-dressed boys, moving to and fro with all the alacrity and 
silence which may be attributed to the little officiating imps in an 
infernal congress—their arms loaded with franked documents for 
beloved constituemts, with which the honorable members impose so 
grievously on Mr. Postmaster General. The Sergeant-at-arms is 
whispering, near yonder green door, to a stranger who has found his 
way upon the floor without permission. The uninvited makes his 
blushing bow to the polite official, and disappears through the green 
darkness. The portly clerk is busy at his desk; and that stentorian 
voice, which so often stuns my ear, like the discharge of a regiment 
of rifles, or the springing of a gigantic watchman’s-rattle, is now 
happily silent. The vigilant Speaker looks grave, anxious, and thin, 
his dark eye ever on the gui vive, his head bent forward as usual. 
Poor man, he looks as if his seat, the prize of so earnest a struggle 
of parties, was not half so comfortable as mine. But hear—* Mr. 
Speaker !’’—and a young man has caught his eye; and sinking back to 
his chair, he leaves “the gentleman from Virginia’ full swing to 
say his say, and play any fantastic tricks before high Heaven that 
may seem good to him, looking himself like patience on a monu- 
ment. 

It is that remarkable person—remarkable both in good and in 
evil—Henry A. Wise, from Accomac, Virginia; where his persona} 
popularity is unbounded. He is tall, pale and thin, about thirty 
years of age—perhaps not so much. He dresses like an old man, 
though his general appearance is very youthful. He is very slovenly 
in his apparel, his coat hanging like a miller’s bag on his shoulders. 
His face, I said, is pale, and his white cravat adds to its appearance 
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of livid pallor; but he has a dark and brilliant eye, a powerful fea- 
ture in Mr. Wise, which seems sometimes to flash almost unearthly 
rays of light over his whole countenance. His forehead is project- 
ing and massive, and his mouth large, but firmly set. Without 
being handsome, his face has a general pleasing character. His 
hair is light and always in a disordered state—seeming emblematical 
of the brain under it. To see him sauntering about the hall, with 
his long Indian strides, you would at once be tempted to ask who 
he was; to hear him speak, your attention would be rivetted upon 
him. You no longer see the loose garment on the ungainly figure, 
the outré neckkerchief vanishes, and your eyes are fixed on the 
excited and earnest orator. All his predominant characteristics are 
brought out with great rapidity—firmness, impetuosity, a disdain for 
honeyed words, fierce sarcasm and invective, all gather into a hurri- 
cane and startle the drowsy members from the lounges, and wake up 
those victims of dull hours, the reporters. Every body is on the alert, 
expecting something—a thunderbolt or a joke, and expecting to be 
equally amused with either, as the former only thunders and flashes, 
but never blasts. Mr. Wise may not always say anything remark- 
ably brilliant or striking, but there is an intensity about his 
manner that fastens on the attention, and clutches it until he has 
finished. He is remarkably quick in arriving at conclusions, and 
generally, too, in a way that would not have been struck upon by 
any one else. He is very independent in his disposition, fearless, 
and, to use a common expression, above board. He was educated 
at the University of Virginia. He has undoubtedly very high talents, 
and I have heard him, upon more than one occasion, soar into the 
regions of commanding eloquence. His forte lies in invective; then 
he becomes, to those whose party sympathies follow his own excited 
train of feeling, thrilling; his pale and excited face, his firm and 
compact head thrown back, his small bony hand clenched in the air, 
or with the forefinger quivering, as if all the passion of the orator 
was concentrated there, his eyes brilliant and fixed, his voice high 
yet sonorous, impress a picture too vivid to be easily erased from 
the mind. A stranger, a few days ago, of his own party, on coming 
into the hall for the first time, at such a moment, compared his 
appearance to that of a corpse galvanized! 

Mr. Wise, it is well known, is a prominent member of the oppo- 
sition. He cannot be ranked as a leader; certain it is, however, he 
is not led. He is much beloved by those who know him in private 
life, being jovial, free-hearted, and full of hilarity. 

But all Mr. Wise’s talents, to which I have tried to do full justice, 
are rendered all but useless by his intemperance of manner, and a 
certain unsoundness and obliquity of judgment almost akin to mono- 
mania. The idea has seized upon an energetic but unbalanced mind, 
whose genius is unleavened by a grain of common sense, that 
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the Administration is a perfect Augean stable, and that he is the 
Hercules who is to sweep away its accumulated corruptions by the 
torrents of his eloquence. This might all be very fine, but unfor- 
tunately the premises of his whole theory are purely imaginary. 
He is a sort of political Quixote, and though a very meritorious 
gentleman in all respects but one, in that one contrives to make 
himself constantly an object of supreme ridicule. A parallel to all 
the adventures of the knight of the Sorrowful Visage might be easily 
and amusingly traced in Mr. Wise’s career of knight-errantry during 
the last few years. This hallucination of Mr. Wise distorts and 
discolors every object to his jaundiced eye; and especially he him- 
self is magnified into such colossal dimensions, that he seems to 
imagine sublimi feriam sidera vertice! 

He afforded a ludicrous instance of this the other day, when he 
compared himself to the noble figure of Columbus in Persico’s mode] 
exhibited last session! It was a magnificent figure, sublime and beau- 
tiful; the man elevated almost to the demi-god by the moral and intel- 
lectual grandeur of his character and achievements, holding a world in 
the palm of his hand; atimid Indian squaw crouches beneath him, 
attracted by curiosity and awe to peep at the godlike stranger, but 
ready to start off with affright the moment he shall turn his head. 
These were, according to Mr. Wise, himself—and the Administra- 
tion majority in Congress! 

Mr. Wise exerts no moral force in Congress; and his most vio- 
lent tirades are often scarcely deemed worthy a reply. Proceeding 
from him they are considered to answer themselves. He is listened 
to with interest and amusement, but when he has resumed his seat, 
the business of the House proceeds as if his vor et preterea nihil 
had not been heard. 

Near to Mr. Wise sits a gentleman with an unhealthy complex- 
ion, and rather singular face—one of the most remarkable men of 
the body. His hair, brushed back from his forehead, is long and 
curly ; his eye is keen, stern, and intelligent; he generally dresses 
well, and his usual companion is a heavy ivory-headed cane. He 
appears to be a nervous man; one of those men of deep but quiet 
enthusiasm who never fail to make themselves both marked and 
felt, whenever they put forth the slumbering powers within them. 
This gentleman is Eli Moore, of the city of New York. He may 
be said to be peculiarly the representative of the mechanics of that 
city, at whose head he stands, as a prominent member of the Typo- 
graphical Society, and lately president of his favorite Trades Union. 
Mr. Moore is a quiet, silent, reserved man; but beneath that appar- 
ent cold calmness glow feelings of an intense enthusiasm for the 
principles of democracy, and of a bitter strength against whatever 
he regards as tinged with an aristocratic tone. In chartered banks 
he recognizes the privileged superiority of a fortunate or favored 
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few over the great mass of the community, analogous in spirit and 
moral effects to the iron feudal aristocracy of the olden time, and 
considers them the moral upas of the age. He was formerly a 
journeyman printer of New York ; but, possessing talents and ambi- 
tion, and an enthusiasm in a cause which can never fail to draw 
forth the sympathies and support of the mass of our people, he soon 
raised himself over the shoulders of other aspirants, and won a seat 
in Congress. 

Last winter Mr. Moore made his debut. Gen. Waddy Thompson, 
of South Carolina, believing that he saw in the Trades Unionists 
and the mechanics of the north the two great moving forces of 
the abolition cause, made some very bitter remarks in the course of 
one of his peculiarly sarcastic speeches against those interests. 
The speech was published in due course of time, and possibly had 
passed out of the minds of those who had heard it; but Mr. Moore 
had not forgotten, far less forgiven, the attack. The harshness of the 
charges rang discordantly on his ear, and produced a high degree of 
mental and bodily excitement. In vain he daily left his sick room, 
and tottered into the hall, to retort upon General Thompson. The 
floor at that time was forever occupied. It seemed to be a spring- 
ing-board for honorable members. Never before had there been so 
many to speak. The subject (abolition petitions) had aroused al] 
the passionate, philanthropic, and partizan feelings of the House ; 
the storm raged day after day, and angry glances and fierce words 
were exchanged on all sides; crimination and recrimination was the 
order of the day. The Speaker was compelled to bow his head to 
the howling hurricane, and permit it to rage in its full fury. Every 
man seemed to grow into vast pyramidal altitude in his own mind ; 
and speak he must, or the country would be ruined. 

At length Mr. Moore obtained the eye of the Speaker. There 
was quite a sensation in the gallery on the announcement. The 
large white-headed cane stood up with its master. The New York 
delegation was excited. Mr. Mcore’s reputation was high as a pub- 
lic speaker. I perceived at once that he was greatly enfeebled, but 
he seemed to nerve himself for histask. 'The House danced before 
his eyes: he saw but one object—the Speaker, in his black morocco 
chair, with his steady and earnest eyes fixed upon him. He com- 
menced. His voice was remarkably strong. He laid down his 
premises with singular clearness, but wide of the subject-matter 
under consideration in the House. He took a review of the history 
of past ages; brought back to the mental vision the days of the 
feudal system,—the fortress, the tournament, the plume, the helm, 
the lance, the gilded spur. His speech seemed to glitter with all 
the gallant splendor and bravery of the olden chivalry. But then 
his lip curled with indignation, and his voice sunk into a tone of 
drp!oring eloquence, when he brought up the cther side of the pic 
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ture—the serfs, with the iron collars around their necks. He pointed 
to the debased, enslaved multitude; and passing to a general appli- 
cation of the illustration to our own times, he proclaimed, in a voice 
tremulous with emotion, his creed to be founded in the equality of 
man. On this theme he enlarged, with a thrilling power of elo- 
quence rarely equalled in that House. The impetuous force with 
which his reply bore upon the assailant, who had thus drawn him 
out, will not soon be forgotten. Mr. Moore’s language was flowery 
and rhetorical: he possesses more genius than culture, and to one 
particular subject he seems to bend his thoughts entirely—that of 
the equality and rights of man. I understand that he has given 
himself up, of late, to deep application; and that when an occasion 
offers, he will splinter the lance of his cherished principles, against 
the system and mode of government as it is administered in detail. 

I observed many among the auditors in the gallery who seemed 
to hang with rapture on his remarks. The whole House was excited 
at the novelty and boldness of his democratic doctrines, not less at 
the extraordinary manner in which he had turned aside from the 
current of debate, and struck fearlessly forward into a field to which 
few orators had before ventured to lead the attention of that body. 
I overheard some gentlemen from the south say, that they thought 
they heard the high priest of revolution singing his war song. 

A bevy of members had gradually collected immediately behind 
the orator, whose voice still rang loud in the hall, in the midst of 
an impassioned passage. My eye was fixed upon him; I saw him 
grow paler than ever; till a deadly hue swept over his face; his 
hands were arrested in the air—he grasped at emptiness—a corpse 
seemed to stand with outstretched hands before the agitated crowd— 
his eyes were closed—he tottered, and, amid the rush and exclama- 
tions of the whole House, fell back insensible into the arms of one 
of his friends. Mr. Moore was borne from the hall. His wife had 
been watching him with emotions that may be imagined from the 
gallery. The scene had been worked up into a catastrophe, and 
never before had I seen the House so agiated as on this occasion. 

Mr. Moore has never finished that speech; indeed he has not 
spoken since in the hall; his health is very bad, and I am under the 
impression that his friends will not allow him to address the House. 
He cannot control himself when he is up, and the consequence is 
that he soon becomes exhausted. 

On the left of the Speaker, sits the Hon. Caleb Cushing, one of the 
members from Massachusetts. This gentleman has been in Con- 
gress several years, and ranks among the most prominent for talent. 
His politics are of the whig school. 

Mr. Cushing is a young man,—not much over thirty. His person 
is of the middle height and well proportioned ; his face intellectual 
and handsome; his eye quick and piercing. Mr. Cushing has the 
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stoop of the student; and in varied literature and elegant and pro- 
found erudition, he has not perhaps his superior in the country. 
He has been a great traveller and almost every clime has been 
visited by him. In Italy he imbibed the classic tone of that spell- 
enchanted land, and his visit to France was followed by an able and 
spirited work, in two volumes, entitled “ Review, Historical and 
Political, of the late Revolution in France.’’ His ‘“ Reminiscences 
of Spain,” two volumes, is a highly interesting work, and testifies 
equally to his industry and genius. 

He has been a frequent contributor to the North American Re- 
view, for which work, at the early age of twenty, he commenced to 
write. Among his articles, which are always chaste and classic per- 
formances, I may particularly refer to that on the Legal and Social 
Yondition of Women, in the January number, 1836, and a review of 
** Boccaccio,” which at this moment occur to me, as favorable 
specimens of his style. 

As a public debater Mr. Cushing ranks high, and is one of the 
most efficient men of the Opposition. His manner is calm, earnest, 
and subdued. He seems to have studied his mode of address, and 
if any thing, is too stiff and formal. His voice is guttural, and in 
attempting to arrive at a proper level, I think Mr. Cushing reduces 
his tones to too low a scale, and when he is up, it strikes the hearer 
that he is listening to a public lecturer, rather than an eloquent 
statesman pouring forth his thoughts to an American Congress. 
Whatever Mr. Cushing says, is characterized by purity of style and 
depth of reflection. On all subjects he applies himself with dili- 
gence, and his extensive learning enables him to speak sensibly and 
handsomely on all topics brought before the House. No man 
knows the history of his country better than this gentleman, as his 
able articles on Columbus and Amerigo Vespucci, in the North 
American Review, fully prove. 

He is evidently a very ambitious young man, but his ambition is 
of a high and honorable character; and though iie discovery did 
not fail to be made in his very early youth, and embodied ina happy 
epigram, by a lady of his native town, Newburyport, (not the least 
eminent among the lady poets of our day) that his name rhymed 
most harmoniously with “ pushing,” I have no fear that Mr. Cushing 
will ever use any other than means worthy of his high character, 
to “push” himself to those distinctions which would be the certain 
meed of his abilities, if his politics were of a more popular cast; 
though still it may be doubted if he possesses the peculiar qualifica- 
tions requisite for a party leader. 

The most striking display made on the floor of Congress, by Mr. 
Cushing, was during the last winter, when Mr. Hardin, of Kentucky, 
John Randolph’s “ carving knife whetted on a brick bat,’’ attacked 
the character of the New Englanders, and attributed to them, in all 
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their acts, grovelling and mercenary motives. Hardin was a most 
provoking and annoying enemy,—with his deformed finger, crooked 
like an audacious note of interrogation,—his livid face, peering with 
a sneering expression, into that of his adversary—a seeming arro- 
gant tone of voice—his left hand thrust, country lawyer like, with 
due elegance and grace, into his breeches pocket—altogether he was 
enough to worry the most resigned ; and had Job been afflicted with 
a speech from Ben Hardin, of Kentucky, he would have bounced, 
like a parched pea, from his stabular mound, seized upon the adja- 
cent pitchfork, and scattered death and destruction around him. 

Mr. Cushing replied to this philippic in a calm and fine speech. 
He reviewed the history of New England; proved her sons the 
worthy descendants of the sturdy old pilgrims of Plymouth, and 
wove a defence of such masterly strength and beauty, that even the 
heretofore unabashed Kentuckian had to be silent. ‘That debate 
gave rise, in part, to an article in the North American Review for 
Jannary, 1837, entitled “* Misconceptions of the New England cha- 
racter,”’ of which I ‘ guess’ Mr. Cushing to be the author. 

Our attention is now attracted to a ray of light that glitters on the 
apex of a bald and noble head, ‘ located’ on the left of the House, in 
the neighbourhood of the Speaker’s chair. It proceeds from that 
wonderful man who in his person combines the agitator, poet, phi- 
losopher, statesman, critic, and orator—John Quincy Adams. Who 
that has seen him sitting beneath the cupola of the hall, with the 
rays of light gathering and glancing about his singularly polished 
head, but has likened him to one of the luminaries of the age shining 
and glittering in the political firmament of the Union. There he 
sits hour after hour, day after day, with untiring patience, never 
absent from his seat, never voting for an adjournment, vigilant as 
the most jealous member of the House, his ear ever on the alert, 
himself always prepared to go at once into the profoundest ques- 
tions of state, or the minutest points of order. What must be his 
thoughts as he ponders upon the past, in which he has played a part 
so conspicuous? We look at him and mark his cold and tearful 
eye, his stern and abstracted gaze, and conjure up phantoms of other 
scenes. We see him amid his festive and splendid halls ten years 
back, standing stiff and awkward, and shaking « tall military-looking 
man by the hand, in whose honor the gala was given, to commemo- 
rate the most splendid of America’s victories. We see him again, 
years afterwards, the bitter foe of the same ‘ military chieftain,’ and 
the competitor with him for the highest gift of a free people. We 
look upon a more than king, who has filled every department of 
honor in his native land, still at his post; he who was the President 
of millions, now the representative of forty odd thousand, quarrelling 
about trifles or advocating high principles. To-day growling and 
sneering at the House with an abolition petition in his trembling 
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hand, and anon lording it over the passions, and lashing the mem- 
bers into the wildest state of enthusiasm by his indignant and 
emphatic eloquence. Alone, unspoken to, unconsulted, never con- 
sulting with others, he sits apart, wrapped in his reveries; and with 
his finger resting on his nose, he permits his mind to move like a 
gigantic pendulum, stirring up the hours of the past and disturbing 
those of the hidden future; or probably he is writing—his almost 
perpetual employment—but what? who can guess?’ Perhaps some 
poetry in a young girl’s album! He looks enfeebled, but yet he is 
never tired; worn out, but ever ready for combat; melancholy, but 
let a witty thing fall from any member, and that old man’s face is 
wreathed in smiles; he appears passive, but woe to the unfortunate 
member that hazards an arrow at him; the eagle is not swifter in his 
flight than Mr. Adams; with his agitated finger quivering in sarcas- 
tic gesticulation, he seizes upon his foe, and, amid the amusement 
of the House, rarely fails to take a signal vengeance. 

His stores of special knowledge on every subject, gradually gar- 
nered up through the course of his extraordinary life, in the well- 
arranged storehouse of a memory which is said to have never yet 
permitted a single fact to escape it, give him a great advantage over 
all comers in encounters of this kind. He is a wonderful eccentric 
genius. He belongs to no party, nor does any party belong to him. 
He is of too cold a nature to be long a party leader. He is original 
—of very peculiar ideas, and perfectly fearless and independent in 
expressing and maintaining them. He is remarkable for his affabi- 
lity to young persons; and, surrounded by them at his own table, he 
can be as hilarious and happy as the gayest of them. For one ser- 
vice, at least, his country owes him a debt of gratitude. I refer to 
the fine illustration which he afforded of the true character of our 
institutions, when he passed from the presidential palace to his 
present post on the floor of the House of Representatives. Though 
the position which he has there made his own may not be that 
which his friends might wish to see him occupy in that body, yet 
in every point of view the example was a fine one. 

His manner of speaking is peculiar; he rises abruptly, his face 
reddens, and, in a moment throwing himself into the attitude of a 
veteran gladiator, he prepares for the attack ; then he becomes full 
of gesticulation, his body sways to and fro—self-command seems 
almost lost—his head is bent forward in his earnestness till it some- 
times nearly touches the desk ; his voice frequently breaks, but he 
pursues his subject through all its bearings; nothing daunts him— 
the House may ring with the cries of order—order!—unmoved— 
contemptuous—he stands amid the tempest, and, like an oak that 
knows its gnarled and knotted strength, stretches his arm forth and 
defies the blast. 

Opposite to Mr. Adams, on the right of the Hon. Speaker, sits a 
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small man, who is engaged in the perusal of a huge mass of docu- 
ments; occasionally he applies a double quizzing glass to his eye, 
raises his head and gazes earnestly around the hall. He is bald on 
the crown of the head, his forehead broad and high, and more strik- 
ing than the lower part of his face. This gentleman is the Hon. 
C. C. Cambreleng, of New York, chairman of the committee of 
ways and means, and by his political opponents styled “the leader 
of the Administration party in the House.” Mr. Cambreleng sits 
in warm quarters, for immediately before him are Messrs. Bell, of 
Tennessee, and Wise, of Virginia. 

Mr. Cambreleng is as regular in his attendance in the House as 
Mr. Adams. As soon as the Speaker raps with his ivory stamp 
upon the table, and calls the House to order, Mr. Cambreleng is 
seen to apply his glasses and scrutinize the members present. He 
seldom converses with the other members, scarcely ever leaves his 
seat, but busies himself in the examination of papers; nor does he 
appear to pay the slightest attention to debate, and yet he never 
permits one word to escape; and should anything be said peculiarly 
unpleasant, from a political opponent, he is up, ready for a retort. 
Mr. Cambreleng’s manner of elocution is sometimes a little inflated, 
but he is remarkably fluent, and his language is always chaste and 
appropriate. He is one of the ablest and most efficient members 
of the. House; his consistency in an honest democratic creed of 
politics, his boldness and clear-sightedness, have placed him in a 
commanding position before the country. A statesman’s real calibre 
for talent, importance, and future prospects, may, in general, be 
safely measured by the amount of abuse of which his opponents 
think him worthy. Judged by this rule, the Hon. C. C. C. (some- 
times bitterly styled by his enemies of classical reading regia xawwa 
xaxi~a) is certainly stamped at once as one of the most formidable 
men of his party in the House, and before the country. 

Dressed in a full suit of black, with a black silk bosom, light hair, 
and sunny face, the Hon. Ogden Hoffman, of New York city, 
has risen to address his maiden speech to the House. Mark with 
what graceful emphasis he delivers himself ;—how musical his voice, 
though without much compass ;—how apposite his gestures! A 
crowd has gathered around him; he evidently makes a sensation. 
He is bitterly opposed to the administration, and gives utterance to 
his sentiments with peculiar eloquence. As he sits down, the Hon. 
Mr. Preston, of the Senate, shakes him by the hand. The last time 
I had heard Mr. Ogden Hoffman speak was in New York, on the 
occasion of the great democratic victory of the election of General 
Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, of whom he had been an ardent sup- 
porter, not quite one little lustre ago. I shall never forget the 
brilliancy and force of his eloquence at that period on that theme. 
However, the theme and the side are, it is to be presumed, immaterial 
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to so ingenious a young lawyer. He was one of those ‘ weaker 
vessels’ who fell away from the truth during the panic period—that 
time that tried men’s souls. In the city of New York, the tempest 
ran so high, and superior powers of clamor gave the bank cause 
such an apparent advantage, that many considered the democratic 
party there prostrated forever, and lost no time in being “ off wi’ 
the old love” and “on wi’ the new.’”’ Among these, Mr. Ogden 
Hoffman was perhaps the most conspicuous, as he doubtless consider- 
ed himself one of the most sincere and patriotic. Itisa pity, however, 
that such fine talents must hereafter be paralyzed by such a position. 
It can never be possible for him to exert any great moral force, 
whether in or out of Congress, in opposition to Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration. The ghosts of his not vet forgotten sentiments and 
speeches (all murdered by that one ruthless blow, the removal of 
the deposites,) must rise up too often in judgment before him, when 
on the eve of any intended exertion, with the depressing omen— 


Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow! 


ENIGMA. 


Tue lightest and the softest thing 
That floats upon the zephyr’s wing, 
I move with unresisting ease, 
Before the breath of every breeze. 


With power resistless and sublime, 
T sweep along from clime to clime, 
And I defy all earthly force 

To intercept me in my course, 


A favorite guest with all the fair, 
I play with Beauty’s twisted hair; 
And harmless ag the gentlest dove, 
I share the couch of happy love, 


’Tis mine to hurl the bolts of fate, 
That overwhelm the guilty great; 
I wield the giant arm that brings 


Dismay and death on tyrant kings. 
VOL. I. NO. I. F 
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No throb of passion ever pressed 
The vacant chambers of my breast; 
And no desire nor dream of care 
Could ever gain admittance there. 


With passion’s various fires I burn; 
And all, as each prevails in turn, 

With equal rage incessant roll 

Their boiling currents through my soul. 





In Folly’s lap I had my birth, 

The simplest creature on the earth ; 
At Folly’s bosom I was nursed, 
And am as simple as at first. 


The wisest own that I am wiser, 
And sages make me their adviser ; 
The great demand my prudent cares, 
To aid them in their state affairs. 


I boast but little outward grace, 

For frequent stains deform my face ; 

And when I bathe, though strange it seems, te 
I seek from choice the foulest streams. 


I soar to fields of liquid light, 

Where rainbows glow and stars are bright; 
I sun me at their spotless fires, 

And sport amid the heavenly choirs. 


The nameless being of a day, 
I barely am, and pass away ; 
Nor leave a trace behind, to be 
The record of my history. 


No chance or change has power enough 
To harm my life’s perennial stnff ; 

For I have built my throne sublime 
Upon the wreck of conquered Time. 


Boston, Mass. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS, WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
(No. I.) 


THOMAS HART BENTON. 





On the seventeenth of January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven, at the close of the long debate which had taken place in the 
Senate of the United States on the famous “ expunging resolution,” 
shortly before the vote was to be taken,—of which the issue had not 
been left doubtful by the previous imperative decision of public 
opinion,—Col. Benton, of Missouri, rose in his place, and addressing 
himself to the Vice President in the chair, in the course of a brief 
but emphatic speech, referring back to the scene which had been 
enacted on the same spot three eventful years before, on the adop- 
tion of Mr. Clay’s memorable resolution of condemnation of the 
late President for the removal of the deposites, and to his own pro- 
phecy, then fearlessly hazarded, that that resolution should be 
“expunged” by the People of the United States from the journal of 
the Senate, uttered the following well-known words, which have 
become imperishably associated with his name: 

“ SOLITARY AND ALONE I sET THIS BALL 1N MOTION!” 

This is the moment that the artist has selected as the most strik- 
ingly illustrative of the character of the Senator from Missouri ; and 
no one who has ever seen and heard Col. Benton will hesitate in 
recognising the features, air, and attitude, of the “ Great Expunger.” 

It is not our design to write a life—much less an eulogy—of Col, 
Benton. In presenting him as the first of the series of personal 
sketches of our most conspicuous public men, (of all parties) which 
is to be continued ad infinitum in our succeeding numbers, he is 
selected chiefly on account of the very remarkable position of pro- 
minence which he occupies, in connection with the great financial 
reform of the Government now in progress. 

Col. Benton is about fifty-four years of age. His senatorial life 
dates from the year 1820, when he was elected by the legislature of 
Missouri, before the formal admission of that State into the Union 
by Congress. He had removed to Missouri about five years before, 
from Tennessee; where he had immediately risen to distinction at 
the bar. It will be remembered that the representatives from that 
State were not admitted to their seats in Congress till the succeeding 
year. The interval Col. Benton devoted to study, in preparation 
for the career which a worthy ambition had already, doubtless, 
marked out before him, in public life. Within that time he made 
himself master, in particular, of the Spanish language, and, to a 
considerable extent, of its literature. He early rose to a prominent 
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position in the Senate ; and his speech at the session of 1823-4, on 
the biil which (as chairman of a select committee) he introduced, to 
amend the Constitution with respect to the mode of the presidential 
election, was one of remarkable ability and force. It is replete 
with sound and ardent democratic sentiment, and may perhaps be 
said to contain the key to his subsequent political life. It contained 
but one erroneous position, of which experience was not long in 
demonstrating the fallacy. Though he was opposed to the practice 
of choosing the presidential electors by general ticket, or by the 
legislatures of the States, as he was, in fact, to the whole system of 
an intermediate electoral body between the people themselves and 
the object of their choice for that high dignity, yet he was in favor 
of the umpirage of Congress, in the case of a failure to elect a major- 
ity candidate by the people on the first trial, with a single equal vote 
to every State, without reference to population. This was, in our 
opinion, carrying the State-Rights principle (our sheet-anchor when 
not abused) to an improper extreme, and implied a confidence in 
Congress, for the exercise of that dangerous power, neither justified 
by first principles nor by subsequent experience. On this latter 
point he found himself in natural opposition to Mr. Van Buren, 
being representatives the one from one of the largest, and the other 
from one of the least populous, States of the Union. Mr. Van 
Buren was then, as he has ever since been, in favor of a second 
appeal to the popular vote. In the course of his speech, however, 
Col. Benton paid a handsome personal tribute to his eminent opponent. 
Col. Benton sat on the same committee (Military Affairs) with 
Gen. Jackson, of which they were both very industrious and valua- 
ble members, the latter being the chairman. Here was necessarily 
renewed some portion of that intercourse which had in former years 
been of the most friendly and intimate character, but which had 
received an unhappy interruption from an occurrence too well 
known to the public to need further allusion. It was still many 
years, however, before it did or could resume a tone at all resem- 
bling its former character; and, in fact, no personal explanation of 
that occurrence, nor allusion to it, ever passed between them until 
one or two evenings before President Jackson’s departure from this 
city to the Hermitage last March. That conversation was of a 
very solemn and affecting character. Long since, indeed, had 
every trace disappeared from the bosom of each, of that hostile 
feeling which had had its origin, on Col. Benton’s part, only in the 
exasperated affections of a brother, and the pernicious influence of 
that pest of society—mischief-makers; and which, on the part of 
Gen. Jackson, the frank, manly, warm-hearted soldier, may be said 
never to have had an existence; and its place had been resumed by 
the memory of early friendship, mutual services, and the equal 
confidence of each in the honor and integrity of the other. 
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Col. Benton continued a determined member of the Opposition 
during the term of Mr. Adams, as he has been one of the main 
pillars of support to the democratic Administration which succeeded 
it. It is not necessary to specify the particular occasions on which 
he has distinguished himself in his parliamentary life. ‘The events 
are so recent, as they were striking, that they are doubtless fresh 
within the memory of most of our readers. The panic session 
cannot, however, be passed without a brief notice. In this Col. 
Benton sustained, unaided, except by the support of two or threc 
gallant friends, (of whom the present Secretary of State was, per- 
haps, the most effective in impromptu debate,) the whole brunt of 
the tremendous attack with which the Administration was thea 
assailed, with a fury and powerful array of talent and eloquence 
never before witnessed in any legislative body. His services then 
rendered to the democratic cause can never be forgotten, and never 
repaid, except by the proud consciousness of the eventual triumph 
by which they have been so signally crowned. His controversy 
with Mr. Clay, in the famous Veto debate in 1832, affords, perhaps, 
as striking a specimen of his powers in this kind of gladiatorial 
encounter, as any that could be selected. If on that famous field 
either party may be said to have been borne worsted to the ground, 
it certainly was not the democratic orator, whose panache rode 
proudly, like that of Henri IV, above the tide of the battle, 
unbowed and unsullied. 

Col. Benton is by birth a North Carolinian, being a native of the 
county of Orange, and sprung emphatically from the people of that 
sound republican State. In fact, North Carolina has been singularly 
illustrious in the number of great men that she has contributed to 
the young States of the west and south. At various periods within 
the history of the Government, she has been able to claim as her 
native sons more than half a dozen of the Senators in Congress; 
and at this time she has on the same floor not less than eight mem- 
bers, who may be fairly estimated as among the first men of the 
day. Even Ohio, in the person of the youngest Senator, has sent a 
North Carolinian; and Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee would 
seem almost to believe that none other than a native of that State 
can do justice to the dignified functions of an American Senator. 

The ancestors of Col. Benton were among the leaders of the 
Revolution of 1775, and contributed in every way to the service of 
their country. The family of the Hart’s, from which he is descend- 
ed on the mother’s side, was one of the most active in the State in 
furtherance of the settlement of Kentucky, which was originally 
commenced in North Carolina under the name of the Transylvania 
Colony; and it is sometimes cited by North Carolinians, with no 
little pride, that the people of that State (and among them the 
Hart’s) were the real backers of the famous Daniel Boon. Col. 
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Benton may thus claim to be a hereditary defender of the liberties 
and the rights of the people; and for this purpose, a reference back 
to a man’s ancestry may be not only proper, even for a democrat, 
but praiseworthy, as an honorable incentive to zeal and devotion to 
the same good old cause. 

He is, and has ever been, most emphatically a democrat. He 
has been faithful to this principle from the outset of his public life, 
as it will prove faithful to him before its close. He has been a 
deep student of the history of our Government, as of all ancient and 
modern times, for the great purpose of sustaining the popular cause 
against all aristocratic usurpation, under whatever form disguised. 
He is no parlour politician. He does not come from the palaces of 
cities, or the elegantly furnished chambers of ‘ Offices of Discount 
and Deposite.’ His constituency is to be found among the hardy 
and true-hearted pioneers of civilization, in the farthest south and 
west. His earliest sympathies are with the ploughman and planter 
of the land, and his political creed is embued with the honesty and 
simplicity of their lives. His eloquence in debate he caught from 
the strong native feeling and sagacity of those who till the soil, and 
substantially produce all the annual wealth of the nation, and not 
from the specious sophistries which so many of our American states- 
men imbibe insensibly from the legions of speculators of every hue 
and variety—subsisting in reality on that great producing mass— 
with which our cities swarm. We repeat that it is this arduous 
devotion to the service of the democratic cause, in opposition to all 
encroachments on the plain original principle of equality of rights, 
which has gradually raised the Missouri Senator to his present 
commanding position, and has given such distinguished éclat to his 
name throughout the whole American Union. 

Perseverance, that attribute of all truly great and powerful minds, 
has through life been a remarkable trait of Col]. Benton’s character. 
Establishing his principles at the outset, basing them all on an 
unwavering faith in the intelligence and integrity of the people, 
and guiding his course by the single polar star of the democratic 
principle, he goes fearlessly forward on his own path, equally 
unmindful who may oppose or who may follow. He reaches his 
position, and takes his stand there, waiting for public opinion to 
come up to him, however far distant it may seem to lag behind; he 
does not go back and linger and hesitate with it, but devotes himself, 
with all his energies and industry, to hasten it forward and quicken 
its developement. Such a man must necessarily for a long time 
stand alone; and it requires a high degree of moral courage, firm- 
ness of purpose, and conscientious belief of the truth of his princi- 
ples, to maintain such a position. He is for a long time regarded, 
even by the great body of his own friends, as a visionary ultra—as 
a theorist whose views are too wild for practicability; enemies will 
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doubtless christen him and his ideas as a stupendous ‘ humbug ;’ but 
in the end the progress of events and of public opinion will probably 
come up to his position, and the consequence will be that he will 
then stand forward as its most prominent representative. 

Such are the men that work great revolutions and reforms; 
thouth whether, when they have achieved that their mission, they 
are found to combine with that impulsive energy, which has thus far 
been their leading attribute, those other qualities suitable to the 
regulation and conduct of affairs afterwards, on which alone a 
perfect and safe public confidence can be based, remains a question 
to be dispassionately considered, and on which we do not pretend 
to pass an opinion. It is very certain that the authors of revolu- 
tions have not unfrequently been those on whom the public confi- 
dence would be the last to fix as the most suitable persons to preside 
over the action of the new state of things established by them; and 
many instances might be pointed to in which, after having been so 
selected by the generous impulse of popular gratitude, they have 
proved far from competent to this new and widely different duty. 
Of this, however, the public opinion, the vor populi, is the best and 
the only proper judge, and it would ill become us to attempt to fore- 
stall it in the slightest degree. 

There is a great deal of popular misapprehension of Col. Benton’s 
views of financial science, at present the principal question on which 
the two great parties of the country stand at issue. They have been 
so long and so loudly denounced as violent and absurd, in the extremes 
to which they go, that, notwithstanding our repeated experience of 
the rule, that Opposition party clamor against a prominent man ought 
to work by inverse propertion, some considerable effect has certainly 
been produced unfavorable to the distinguished Senator, even upon 
his own party. This effect is somewhat analogous to the cases of 
Jefferson, whom some good people were honestly made to imagine 
all that was unprincipled, both in his public and private capacity— 
of General Jackson, whom many actually supposed an illiterate 
ignorant dotard, whose stubborn honesty was his only good quality 
—of the present incumbent of the same elevated office, whom nota 
few, even of his own party and friends, have been made, by dint of 
reiteration and positive assertion, in the very face of repeated facts, 
to believe a rather timid and time-serving politician, forgetful that 
moral courage is most concentrated when calmest, deepest when 
most quiet. Col. Benton’s views, though much misrepresented, 
have never pointed to a compulsory abolition of all paper money, 
or the destruction of banks. The disconnection of the Government 
from the banking interest—the restrictive influence which would be 
exerted by confining the fiscal action of the Government to the 
currency contemplated by the constitution, to moderate the con- 
stant tendency of paper money to excess and abuse—and the reform 
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of the anti-republican monopoly feature of the system, as it has 
hitherto existed—comprise the substance of the views which have 
often been denounced as ultra and impracticable, as entertained by 
Col. Benton. The constitutional currency for the minor purposes 
of life—credit paper for the larger operations of commerce, for 
those who choose to use its facilities with their eyes open and the 
privilege of choice—is acknowledged by all the divisions of the 
democratic party who have followed united under the flag of reform 
of the late administration, as the common creed; the only difference 
of opinion is as to the mode of carrying it into effect—a difference 
of opinion which need not, and cannot, long remain a subject of 
serious party division. 

We have devoted a former article to the life and character of 
Nathaniel Macon, one of the purest, wisest, and best democrats, 
both in theory and practice, that have ever lived. The confidence 
of such a man would be alone a sufficient testimonial of integrity 
and patriotic worth to any member of the great party of which he 
was long one of the most venerated patriarchs. Between him and 
Col. Benton there subsisted the most cordial friendship. In Mr. 
Macon’s will was a bequest to Col. Benton of a pocket-knife that 
had been given him by his old friend John Randolph. There are 
some circumstances connected with this famous knife which attach 
2 peculiar interest to the bequest, and which we shall be excused 
for detailing. The universally pacific character of Mr. Macon is 
well known; and the good old man was wont frequently to say that 
he had passed through the whole course of his active life without a 
personal collision with any one of his fellow-citizens. To this there 
was but one single exception, when he was compelled to use a wea- 
pon in defence, not of himself, but of his friend Randolph. The 
occasion was at the theatre in Philadelphia, in 1799, when sev- 
eral officers of the army made a personal assault on the Virginia 
orator, against whom they were (naturally enough) exasperated, for 
having denounced them in debate, in one of his well known speeches 
of slashing sarcasm, as “a pack of ragamufins!”’ Mr. Macon, 
drawing a small pocket-knife, instantly sprang upon the assailants, 
whom he routed from the contest; and it was in allusion to this 
incident, so strongly illustrative of his friendship, that Mr. Randolph 
presented him with this larger knife. It has “Nathaniel Macon” 
engraved on the handle; and seems designed for the most substantial 
purposes. There were few things about his house that Mr. Macon 
prized so highly as this relic of his Virginia friend, of which he 
frequently spoke, recounting the various uses to which it might be 
put; adding sometimes that it was a particularly good knife to 
“rip up” things, and was worthy of belonging to a man of work 
and courage; and therefore he bequeathed it to his old friend, 
Benton, who had likewise been the friend of Randolph. 
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In all the domestic relations of life, Col. Benton is a remarkably 
exemplary man; he is highly fortunate and happy in his family. 
He mixes little in general society, being but rarely tempted by any 
of its attractions from his own fireside, his family, studies, and the 
public business to which his zealous attention is unremitting. In 
person he is large, robust, of florid complexion, and powerful frame, 
capable of enduring fatigue, both mental and physical, under which 
but few other men could bear up. His reputation has been fre- 
quently assailed, with reference to his early youth, with slanders 
utterly false and base, of which he has never condescended to take 
the slightest notice,—imitating, in this self-confident scorn of such 
unworthy assailants, the example of the great founder of his political 
school, Jefferson. 

One remarkable trait of his public life deserving of notice is the 
elevation of his ambition above the attractions of office. No one can 
doubt that during the late administration, his wish could have readily 
commatded from Gen. Jackson, to whom he rendered a support 
made, by their peculiar personal relation, so honorable to both, 
almost any such gratification within the gift of the latter. He has 
always, however, preferred to any other the seat which he has so 
long occupied in the Senate of the United States, as the post (during 
all that time) of the highest usefulness to the cause of his principles, 
and therefore of the highest honor. 

In the style of his oratory, Col. Benton is forcible, and very 
effective in the powerful struggle of debate. His manner is rhetor- 
ical, and he.is at times too diffuse. He is often singularly happy iu 
his metaphorical illustrations, in which he is very abundant, though 
he is sometimes hurried, in the flow of his language, into metaphors 
which, once entangled in them, it is not easy to manage very grace- 
fully. A progressive improvement in his oratory has, however, 
been very evident within the last few years, his taste being purified 
from some bad habits of style by which it was formerly disfigured. 
He may be said literally, according to the well known maxim of 
Cicero, to have made himself, as an orator, having had to struggle 
against the apparently natural disadvantage of an incorrect and false 
taste. We have heard the remark made by one of his friends, that 
his best speech will not be delivered for ten years yet to come, and 
that he will have attained the age at which Cicero achieved his 
highest triumphs, before he will have brought out all the capacity 
of eloquence within him. He is laborious in preparation of his 
materials, as he is usually luminous and forcible in their arrangement 
and use. Some of his best efforts have, however, been entirely 
extemporaneous. He has that faculty indispensable to greatness, 
a strong memory; and his extensive reading, and particularly his 
familiarity with all ancient and modern history, often supplies him 
with happy and striking illustrations of his positions. But his 
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great strength consists in the sincere force of his own convictions ; 
in his unhesitating confidence in the eventual support of his opinions 
by the verdict of the public judgment; in the firmness and earnest- 
ness of his own will; in the accumulation of facts which he brings 
to bear upon his subject, driving his nail home with repeated blows 
of a hammer that tells whenever it strikes. He is not generally 
esteemed a pleasing speaker, we believe, by the frequenters of the 
Senate galleries; but in that body itself he often carries great weight, 
and there can be no doubt that his speeches within the last six or 
eight years have told with a more abiding effect on the mind of the 
country at large than those of any other individual. 


EPITAPH. 


FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 





Aaxpud Cor xai végde dic xdovig, ‘HAsodwen, x. +. 





Tears, Heliodora, still—for tears alone 
To soothe this wrung heart’s bitterness remain— 
Thy father’s love bestows, though thou art gone 
Where love’s last tribute follows thee in vain. 
Here at thy tomb, where my lone heart is keeping 
Its ceaseless watch of memory and of weeping, 
Flows still the bitter stream, and still must flow, 
Of yearning griefs that solace ne’er may know. 
’*Tis I, Meleager, thy sire, whose breath 
Pours this vain wail, my lov’d one still in death! 
Ah me! ah me! where is my sweet young flower, 
Whose opening bloom so lovely on it blushed? 
Torn, torn away, by Hades’ ruthless power, 
Fall’n in the dust it lies, all soil’d and crushed! 
But, fount of universal life, ah mother mild, 
Gently, oh Earth, within thy bosom fold my child! 
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EUROPEAN VIEWS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 


M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


Tue distinguished German historian, Heeren, has bestowed the 
honor of a notice on the first volume of Mr. Bancroft’s excellent 
History of the United States, in which he remarks that the publica- 
tion of that work is very opportune, at a time when our country has 
become an object of general curiosity and attention throughout 
Europe. That such is the case is amply shown by the number of 
books upon our manners, institutions, and history, that are con- 
stantly appearing in Europe, and are received with the greatest 
avidity. We have before us several which have come out within 
the last year or two, including those of De Tocqueville, Beaumont, 
Chevallier, Grund, and last though not least, Miss Martineau. We 
propose, in this and our following numbers, to take some notice of 
these publications; beginning with that of M. de Tocqueville, entitled 
Democracy in the United States, decidedly the most remarkable and 
rea'ly valuable work that has yet appeared upon this country from 
the hand of a foreigner. As this comparative distinction may not, 
however, convey any very enviable praise, we will add, in evidence 
of its high appreciation in Europe, as a work of genius and philo- 
sophical observation, the testimony of M. Thiers, well known as a 
man of the highest political as well as literary eminence, who is 
reported to have said publicly in his place in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, when Prime Minister of France, that he thought himself 
happy to have lived in the same age that produced this book. 
Although this may be referred to equally as a specimen of French 
hyperbole, yet, from such a source, on such an occasion, it was evi- 
dently no unmeaning compliment. Sir Robert Peel, also, and 
other high English authorities, have expressed themselves with 
equal emphasis. In this country, on the other hand, it may well be 
a subject of surprise that it has received but little public notice; 
a singularity, in respect to a work of its character, which may be 
accounted for, partly by its being written in a foreign language, and in 
a rather abstract and scientific form; and parily, perhaps, by the fact, 
that while its general scope and spirit are, on the whole, very favor- 
able to our institutions and character, it is not enlivened by any 
admixture of that attractive sauce piquante of scandal and abuse, 
which has secured for so many trashy productions a notoriety, with 
which the whole country has rung, during the allotted term of nine 
days for the existence of such ephemera. There is nothing, how- 
ever, more important to us, in the way of political information, than 
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the observations of a truly intelligent foreigner, upon the structure 
and operation of our government; and we have thought that we 
should render an acceptable service to our readers, in bringing this 
work under their notice, although it has been already for some time 
before the public. 

M. de Tocqueville, it will be remembered, is one of two com- 
missioners, the other having been M. de Beaumont, who were sent 
out some years ago to this country by the French Govern- 
ment, to examine our prisons and penitentiaries. On their return 
to France, they made an able and satisfactory report to the govern- 
ment upon the subject, which was published in a pretty large octavo 
volume ; and which has already produced an extensive reformation 
in the prison discipline of the enlightened country for whose benefit 
their observations were made. Each of them has since published a 
separate work, embodying observations of a more general kind on 
the social and political institutions of the country, and the manners 
of the people. That of M. de Tocqueville is the one now before 
us; and it is said that he has been encouraged, by the success of 
this work, to retire from the law, for which he had been educated, 
and devote himself exclusively to literature. The most valuable 
results may be anticipated from his future labors; and we look for- 
ward with particular interest to the appearance of another work on 
this country, which he announces as in preparation, and which will 
form the sequel of his Democracy in the United States. In point 
of style alone, this is a work of uncommon merit. M. de Tocque- 
ville’s manner seems formed on that of Montesquieu, and he writes 
with great beauty, force and elegance; while, at the same time, he 
avoids entirely the inflated and rhetorical tone, which is the besetting 
sin of the best French writers of the present day. Apart from the 
mere choice of words and forms of language, the style of this 
work is also highly worthy of commendation for its uniform tone of 
dignity, seriousness, and good faith. In this, as in most other 
respects, it contrasts advantageously with that of the great majority 
of foreign works on this country, in which the gravest interests of 
society are habitually discussed with the flippancy of the worst news- 
papers. M. de Tocqueville has been led into errors, not always 
unimportant, in part by the prejudices of some of the circles of soci- 
ety into which he naturally fell—in part by the mere effect of the 
imperfect observation and hasty generalization, which, to a certain 
extent, are almost unavoidable in this kind of writing. But there 
are no faults in his book which are not entirely consistent with great 
powers of thought and language, the most upright intentions, and 
an uncommon freedom from the class of prejudice to which the race 
of travellers are more particularly liable. 

The general object of M. de Tocqueville is to ascertain the results 
of the principle of democracy, as applied to practice in the United 
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States, with a view to the instruction of other countries, and particu- 
larly his own. He remarks in his introduction that, on arriving in 
America, he was struck very forcibly with the general equality of con- 
ditions, and on farther cbservation and reflection, was fully satisfied 
that this is the substantial fact which lies at the bottom of our political 
institutions. Having come to this conclusion, he thought he could per- 
ceive, onturning his mind back to the state of things in the other hem- 
isphere, a general tendency towards a similar equality of conditions. 
In illustration of this idea, he traces at considerable length the changes 
that have taken place in the structure of society within the last five 
or six centuries—all of them indicating the progress of the demo- 
cratic principle, and the constantly increasing influence of the mass 
of the people, as compared with that of the hereditary privileged 
orders of the feudal times. This tendency he considers as provi- 
dential—that is, as a result of general and not accidental causes, 
and as being consequently in a great measure beyond the control 
of any one generation. The ultimate ascendency of the democratic 
principle is inevitable: it is the part of wisdom, not to attempt to 
prevent it, but rather to facilitate it by anticipating and, as faras may 
be, providing for the changes which it will naturally bring about. 
To aid in this is the object of the present work. The mind of M. de 
Tocqueville expands with a feeling of sublimity under the contem- 
plation of this glorious and inspiriting truth; and, to use his own 
phrase, he writes under the influence of a religious awe, inspired 
by the contemplation of this great revolution, the results of which, 
as of all great revolutions, the French philosopher gratuitously, 
and we think invidiously, presumes to be necessarily uncertain. He, 
is not the panegyrist of the United States, as leading this mighty 
moral movement; nor is he a bigoted admirer of democratic prin- 
ciples and forms of government. He is no believer in the absolute 
goodness of any laws; the practical goodness of laws, in his opinion, 
being in fact nothing else than their fitness to the state of society in 
which they exist. He does not even think it necessary to decide 
whether the great revolution, which he supposes to be in progress, 
is beneficial or injurious to the cause of humanity. He takes: it 
as a necessary event; and, in order to aid in turning it to the best 
possible account in Europe, he endeavors to inform himself of the, 
actual results of the democratic principle as applied to practice in the 
community in which this principle has been adopted in the purest 
form, and with the least admixture of foreign materials. In the 
United States, therefore, he studies, not merely the institutions of the; 
United States as such, but democracy itself—its nature, its inclinas 
tions, its passions, its prejudices. He endeavors to ascertain these, 
that he may at least show what there is to hope and to fear from the. 
future ascendency of the principle in Europe. 

These, it must be owned, are views of a very different scope and 
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character from those of the common tribe of tourists in America. 
The difference between M. de Tocqueville and such writers is nearly 
the same with that which, according to Racine, existed between 
himself and a contemporary poetaster named Pradon. ‘ The differ- 
ence between Pradon and me,” said the great author of the Phédre 
and Athalie, ‘is that I know how to make verses.” The difference 
between M. de Tocqueville and our common herd of travellers, is, 
that when he speaks of principles of government, he knows what 
he is talking of. His remarks upon the universal tendency towards 
an equality of condition were probably intended to be applied chiefly 
to western Europe, and especially to his own country. It is one of 
the remarkable features of the present state of the world, that it 
exhibits the two great principles of government—liberty and despo- 
tism—exemplified in practice, face to face with each other, in a purer 
form and on a more extensive scale than they have ever been before. 
While the free states of other times and countries have been mostly 
single cities, or confederacies of cities, inferior in power to the 
monarchies by which they were surrounded, the United States of 
America offer the splendid spectacle of a whole continent adminis- 
tered on the principle of pure, unadulterated liberty. In the great 
military empire of Russia, on the other hand, despotism, stretching 
her giant grasp over the vast extent of two continents, and develop- 
ing the richness of resources and energy of action that belong to 
the youth of nations, wears perhaps a more imposing, and, to those 
within the sphere of her influence, a more dangerous aspect than she 
has ever worn before. But still,while we believe the principle of de- 
mocracy to be established firmly and forever as the political faith of 
the whole western continent, and as destined, at no distant time, to 
obtain the ascendency in the west of Europe, we cannot but cherish 
the hope that it is destined also to conquer to itself, with a certain, 
though slow and toilsome progress, the eastern half of that continent. 

The principle of despotism, although firmly seated, to all appear- 
ance, on the throne of the Czars, and sustained by the two great 
central monarchies of Austria and Prussia, as well as by strong in- 
ternal parties in all the more western states, is far from being fixed, 
even there, with a triumphant security of calculation: and while it can 
never (by an immutable moral law) recover the ground already lost in 
these States, it seems even less likely to be soon obliged to surrender 
more. The defeat of the stupendous assault made upon it by the 
genius of Bonaparte established it there on a broad and deep founda- 
tion, which the silent action of time alone can now hope to undermine. 
Traitor as he proved personally to the cause of the democratic prin- 
ciple, which alone lent him the moral power he so faithlessly abused, 
Napoleon was its virtual representative and commander-in-chief in 
monarchical and military Europe. His long wars with the hereditary 
sovereigns were more than the shocks of ambitious kings or rival 
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nations contending for temporary triumph. They were the strug- 
gies of adverse principles for permanent ascendency ; and when his 
truncheon was finally broken at Waterloo, Democracy felt that her 
hopes in the old world, for an indefinite period of years, were phy- 
sically defeated and deferred, and turned her eyes to the west, as 
her future field of conquest and seat of dominion. 

M. de Tocqueville,—although, in applying his observations on this 
country to the state of things in Europe, he keeps his eye chiefly on 
France, where the tendency is strong towards democracy,—does not 
lose sight of the opposite tendency in another quarter, and expresses 
in the closing paragraphs of his work substantially the same opinions 
as those here stated. 

“There are at this time two great nations in existence, which, proceeding from 


different points, appear to be advancing towards the same end :—I mean the United 
States of America and Russia. 

“Both have grown up in obscurity, and while the minds of men were occupied 
elsewhere, have taken their places at once among the powers of the first class. The 
world learned at the same time their birth and their arrival at maturity. 

“ All the other nations seem to have reached very nearly the bounds which nature 
marked out for them, and have nothing farther to do but to keep what they already 
possess. These two only are still in progress. All the rest have either stopped or 
advanced very slowly and with great efforts. These alone are marching forward 
rapidly with giant steps in a career to which the eye can as yet discern no limit. 

“The American struggles with the obstacles opposed to him by nature: the Rus- 
sian hastodo withmen. The enemies of the former are the wilderness and its savage 
tenants: of the latter, civilization clad in all its arms. Hence, the conquests of 
America are made with the plough: those of Russia by the sword. 

“The American depends chiefly on self-interest to effect his objects, and leaves the 
individual to act almost without direction. The Russian concentrates in one man 
the whole power of society. The main principle of the former is liberty: of the 
latter, despotism. 

‘Their respective paints of departure are different: they move in opposite diree- 
tions; but each seems to be called, in the secret designs of Providence, to hold in its 
hands at some future day the destinies of half the world.” 


M. de Tocqueville traces the equality, which he remarked as the 
principal result of our institution, to its origin in the point of depar- 
ture of our people; that is, in the character and habits of the first 
settlers. He then gives a very complete and correct summary of 
the form of the government, including an outline of the Federal and 
State constitutions, and also of the general organization of counties 
and municipalities in this country. These topics occupy the first 
volume. The second is distributed into ten chapters, under the re- 
spective titles of the real Sovereignty of the People—the State of 
Parties—the Liberty of the Press—the Government of the Demo- 
cracy in America—the advantages of a Government on Democratic 
Principles—the Omnipotence of a Majority, with the causes which 
operate as a check upon its power ; finally, the circumstances that 
tend to maintain a democratic government, and the probable future 
condition of the population of the United States, considered under 
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the. three great divisions of Indians, Africans, and Europeans. The 
last chapter includes an inquiry into the probable duration of the 
present political constitution and the union. 

It will be seen from this outline, that the principal object of the 
author is to examine and describe the character of the government, 
taken in its largest sense, so as to include not merely the manner 
in which the public affairs are administered, but the indirect influ- 
ences by which the administration of them is, to a certain extent, 
modified and controlled. The private relations of individuals, and 
the way in which they are affected by the character of the govern- 
ment, are topics reserved for the author’s intended future work. 
The object of the present is merely an exposition of the manner in 
which the democratic principle is applied to practice in the United 
States. The first volume describes the direct operation of the prin- 
ciple, through the formal arrangements of the Federal and State 
Governments ; the second its indirect operation through the press 
and otherwise, together with the general results of both, as exhibited 
in the character of the public functionaries and the aspect and spirit 
of the administration. 

These important topics are treated by M. de Tocqueville with much 
ability. His tone is, on the whole, decidedly favorable to the cause of 
democracy. It is evident, however, that his views of persons and 
things were in some respects unfavorably modified by influences of 
which he was himself unconscious, and from which few European tra- 
vellersameong us canescape. In speaking of the character of political 
parties, M. de Tocqueville correctly remarks, that however various 
may be their origin, and apparent or immediate objects, they all 
resolve themselves ultimately into one or the other of the two great 
divisions of society, which have always existed in free countries, 
and which labor respectively to extend and diminish the influence 
of the government; in other words, the aristocracy and the demo- 
cracy. Now, in this country, the nucleus of the aristocratic party, 
by whatever name it may be temporarily known, will always be 
found in the monied men of the commercial cities. But this is pre- 
cisely the class of persons among whom a well recommended tra- 
veller is naturally thrown on his first arrival in the country, and 
from whom he receives his first impressions, which cannot but give 
a general bias to his future observations. These circles of society 
he generally finds intelligent, polished, amiable, equal, probably, in 
all the elements of civilization, to the highest circles in the commer- 
cial and manufacturing cities of Europe. He is received among 
them with a marked attention, and listens in turn with a natural 
deference to their opinions. He finds them well-informed, candid, 
liberal, even, in their judgments of Europe; and, at the same time, 
expressing themselves with contempt and bitterness in regard to 
the political institutions and usages of their own country, and espe- 
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cially the character of men in office, who are of course generally 
taken from the ‘democracy of numbers.’ Not considering the 
strong partisan character of such remarks, he is apt to receive them 
with implicit faith, as the unwilling confessions of witnesses inter- 
ested in favor of the country. In this way we account in part for 
the tone of disparagement in which our public functionaries and 
institutions are spoken of by most travellers, substantially liberal in 
their sentiments, and even to a certain extent by M. de Tocqueville. 
This gentleman, in fact, hints significantly that he has received im- 
portant revelations of this description, in the confidence of private 
intercourse, which the persons making them would not like to pro- 
claim upon the house-top, or even publicly in conversation ;—but 
which they trust without reflection to the passing stranger! The 
weakness of the evidence, upon which M. de Tocqueville professes 
to found some of these unfavorable opinions, forms a singular con- 
trast with the gravity of the charges, and serves of itself to prove 
that they rest substantially on such authority as we have just referred 
to—that is, that they are the opinions, not of M. de 'Tocqueville, but 
of the aristocracy among ourselves upon ‘ Democracy in the United 
States.’ We shall briefly notice some of these charges. 


“Many Americans,” says M. de Tocqueville, “consider the instability of the 
laws as a necessary consequence of a system of which the general results are good. 
But there is nobody, I believe, in the United States, who pretends to deny that this 
insta ility exists, and who does not regard it as a great evil.” 


In support of this sweeping and unqualified assertion, M. de Toc- 
queville quotes a passage from the Federalist, in which Hamilton 
remarks that “ the instability of the laws forms the greatest blemish 
on the character and genius of our Government ;’’ a remark of Mr. 
Madison to the same effect in the same work; and a letter from Jef- 
ferson to Madison, dated December 20, 1787, in which he also gives 
the opinion that “the instability of the laws is really a very great 
inconvenience.” 

These remarks of Hamilton, Jefferson, and Madison, appear to be 
the only evidence upon which M. de Tocqueville has formed his 
opinion that the instability of the laws is a real and universally 
acknowledged feature in the political aspect of our country. It is 
only necessary to recollect the time when the remarks in question 
were made, to see that they allude to the unsettled state of things 
between the close of the war and the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution; and that, instead of being intended by their authors as 
objections to the now existing political institutions, they were used 
precisely as arguments in favor of their adoption. 

Far from admitting the justice of the charge, of a too great prone- 
ness to frequent change in the laws, we have always considered the 
stability of our political institutions, in the midst of the “ wreck of 
matter and the crush of worlds’’ that has been constantly going on 
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around them ever since their establishment, as one of their most re- 
markable characteristics, and the strongest proof that could possibly be 
given of their substantial goodness. In fact, we have rather reason to 
regret that aversion even to improvement, which has hitherto so ma- 
terially retarded the still progressive amelioration of our institutions. 
Being, as @ mass, an actively industrious people, we are generally 
willing to make great concessions of convenience, and even sometimes 
of principle, for the sake of the tranquillity and regularity of the old 
habit; and it requires, indeed, a strong stimulus of great interests 
and principles at stake to overcome this moral vis inertie, and induce 
us to apply the hand of reform to any institution or system exten- 
sively connected with the general business of the country. The 
word ‘ experiment” has been known to suffice, through more than 
an entire presidential contest, for the watch-word and rallying cry 
of a great party; and even when all sorts of previous plans have 
failed, wo to the incautious statesman who shall be bold enough, 
instead of endeavouring to resuscitate the corpus mortuum of the 
prostrate failure, to dream of an “untried expedient ,”—even though 
it be sanctioned by the clearest demonstration of its practicability, 
safety, and harmony with the true democratic principle, to say 
nothing of the general example of most civilized foreign nations! 
Wo to the impious reformer who would lay sacrilegious hand on 
vencrable evils, consecrated by time, and by the ‘vested interests’ 
which never fail to vegetate most luxuriously from the most corrupt 
soil! Wo to him, we repeat; he will be denounced as a visionary 
theorist, a raving madman, an agrarian, a destructive, a sans culottes, 
and, the English language (beautifully rich as is the vocabulary of 
abuse which it can furnish at need) being exhausted, a new word,— 
fearfully compounded,—of uncouth sight and sound,—redolent of 
fire and brimstone,—and pregnant with monstrous but mysterious 
meaning, will be invented and fastened upon him, to frighten the 
whole community out of its propriety, as at the cry of ‘mad dog.’ 
That a Frenchman, of all persons, should consider our laws and 
institutions as obnoxious to the charge of “instability,” is really 
curious. Prince Metternich, in a recent conversation with one of 
our countrymen now travelling in Europe, made the remark, that 
during the four and twenty years, or thereabouts, since he came into 
power as prime minister of Austria, there had been in France about 
the same number of more or less complete revolutions, political or 
ministerial. ‘ Sometimes,” said he, “I have found myself two or 
three years ahead of them in the reckoning; but they soon con- 
trived to bring up arrears, and in the main we are generally abreast.” 
If M. de Tocqueville will compare the history of our government, 
during the fifty years of its existence, with the history of any which 
he may choose, for any fifty years in the whole ‘tide of time,’ and 
will produce an example of one that has suffered so little change of 
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any kind, except in the tranquil and gradual growth of prosperity 
in the course of half a century, we will admit the correctness of his 
stricture. The fact undoubtedly is, that from the adoption of the 
constitution to the present day, the Government has suffered no 
change whatever, in any essential point—although the period has, 
in our opinion, unquestionably arrived, when the slow develope- 
ment, during the course of half a century, of the different elements 
combined together as ingredients at the formation of the system, 
some for good and some for evil, requires some modifications in its 
forms, to adapt it to the evident progress of public opinion within 
that period. In points of minor importance, our laws are no doubt 
occasionally altered, though not more frequently than those of other 
nations. The tariff laws, for example, are changed at least as often 
in the commercial nations of Europe—England, France, Spain, 
Holland, and Prussia,—as in this country ; and none of these coun- 
tries has yet witnessed the spectacle of a system of tariff law confes- 
sedly unpopular in principle,—and pouring a pernicious deluge of 
surplus revenue upon the Government, almost crushing it beneath a 
weight of treasure,—which there was a general desire to get rid of 
and prevent, yet allowed to remain unchanged, from objection to 
disturbing an old, vague, guasi ‘compromise!’ 

But what are alterations in the duties on imports, in the charter 
of a bank, in the mode of collecting the revenue, needed by an 
economical Government, in comparison with the tremendous con- 
vulsions that constantly agitate the kingdoms of the old world? 
Let M. de Tocqueville go back to the spring of 1789, when the first 
written constitution of France and the present constitution of the 
United States both went into operation. Let him then trace the 
successive reorganizations of the whole frame of the government 
that have since taken place in his own country: first the successive 
republican constitutions of the National Assembly, the Convention, 
and the Directory; then the successive usurpations of Napoleon, 
the consulate for ten years, the consulate for life, and the empire; 
afterwards the restoration; then, again, the hundred days, with the 
act in addition to the constitutions of the empire; the second resto- 
ration; the three days; and finally the accession of Louis Philippe. 
When he has surveyed this list, of itself sufficiently portentous, let 
him reckon up the number of unsuccessful attempts at violent changes 
which have interrupted the short intervals of tranquillity intervening 
between these successive convulsions; and then turn his eyes to this 
country, and see the Government pursuing its course in quiet majesty 
for more than half a century, undisturbed by revolutions, hardly 
agitated by a few transient storms, not to be compared in importance 
with the unsuccessful attempts at revolution in France, and remain- 
ing in substance, at the present day, precisely as it was at the outset; 
excepting that it has already acquired, by a successful experience 
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of fifty years, for the good and democratic elements of its constitu- 
tion. something of the prestige that belongs to venerable antiquity ; 
while its bad and anti-popular elements have developed themselves 
to the degree of maturity at which they are already nearly ripe for 
reform, and ready to fall of their own accord. 

Will it be said that the history of France, during this period, 
forms a sort of exception to the general course of events throughout 
the world, and is not to be taken as a proper text by which to judge 
of occurrences in any other country? Let M. de Tocqueville recol- 
lect what has happened during the same time in the other parts of 
Europe—in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Holland, Germany; let him 
observe the boasted constitution of England herself, after breasting 
triumphantly the attack of the continent in arms for a quarter of a 
century, breaking down at last under the results of its own internal 
vices; let him look especially at the Spanish colonies on our conti- 
nent, placed, as nearly as possible, in the same situation with the 
United States, yet thus far, as M. de Tocqueville himself correctly 
remarks, utterly unable to reach any solid basis, and floundering 
along from one revolution to another through a chaos of anarchy 
and wild uproar; let him go back, if he will, to the past history of 
the most celebrated nations of ancient or modern times, such as 
Rome, France, modern Italy, or England—at their brightest periods 
—and produce any one of fifty years, in the history of any of them, 
so free from internal change or convulsion as that of the United 
States for the last half century. If this comparative tranquillity on 
our side proves nothing more, it at least absolves our institutions 
from the charge of “ instability.” 

In fact, M. de Tocqueville himself, although he assumes, as we 
have seen, and reasons, throughout his work, upon a supposed 
instability in our institutions, takes, in one of his concluding chap- 
ters, a more correct view of the subject, and one which varies but 
little from that which we have taken above ; although he is still in 
error in thinking that changes of a secondary character are more 
frequent here than they are in other countries. 

2. Another objection made by M. de Tocqueville to the political 
usages of this country is of a kindred character to the one just con- 
sidered, and consists in a supposed constant fluctuation in the persons 
employed in the Government, and total want of method and order 
in all the public offices. We extract some of his remarks upon this 
head, which, if not correct, are at least curious : 


“As the persons employed in the administration come into power for a moment 
only, and are lost immediately after in a crowd which is itself constantly changing 
from day to day, it follows that the acts of the Government often leave behind them 
fewer traces than those of a mere private family. The administration is, as it were, 
oral and traditional; hardly any thing is written, and the little that is, in fact, 
committed to paper is scattered abroad by the first wind, like the sybil’s leaves, and 
disappears forever. 
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“ The only historical documents in the United States are the newspapers. If a 
single paper is missing ina file of one of these, the chain of events is, as it were, 
broken—the present and the past cannot again be united. I am quite sure that fifty 
years hence it will be more difficult to collect materials for the history of the United 
States, during the present time, than for that of France during the middle ages. This 
instability, in every thing relating to the administration, has begun to extend itself to 
the habits of the people. I might almost say that it has already become a pretty 
general trait of character. No one troubles himself about what was done before 
him—no method is adopted—no collections are made—no documents are brought 
together, even when it might be done most easily—no value is set upon such papers 
by those who happen to possess them. I have myself original documents which 
were given mein some of the public offices, in answer to my inquiries for information.” 

As we cannot suspect the good faith of M. de Tocqueville, we are 
rather at a loss to conjecture on what ground he can have conceived 
views so entirely at variance with the truth as these. He has, per- 
haps, been led into error by attaching too much importance to the 
fact mentioned at the close of the above extract, which must have 
been, in one way or another, an exception to the general practice. 
We need hardly say that in this country public records are kept in 
nearly, if not quite all, the cases in which they are kept in Europe, 
and with equal regularity, particularly in the courts of justice, and 
in the various departments of the General and State Governments. 
Even the towns have their public records, as we are told by M. de 
Tocqueville himself; who, in speaking of the constitution of the 
municipalities, enumerates, among the other authorities, ‘the town 
clerk, who keeps a record of the proceedings at town meetings, and 
of other public acts.” Some of these town records have been kept 
very regularly from the first settlement of the country, and are 
habitually consulted, with great profit, by those who are engaged in 
historical researches. It is scarcely necessary for us to advert to 
the numerous and valuable collections of papers, by eminent public 
men, known to exist, such as the Jefferson papers, (principally pub- 
lished,) the Washington papers, amounting to nearly a hundred 
large folio volumes, (purchased by the General Government,) the 
Madison papers, (likewise purchased,) the papers of the two Adams, 
(those of the former, to be published doubtless at some future day, 
are nearly as voluminous as those of Washington,) the immense di- 
plomatic correspondence of the Government, of which the publica- 
tion has been commenced, the papers of Franklin, (and here we will 
not omit a tribute to the excellent and indefatigable Sparks, to 
whom we owe so much in this department of learning,) the collection 
of Wait, &c. &c. Nor will we make more than a passing allusion 
to the historical societies of the different States, which make it their 
precise object to collect, arrange, and, as far as their means permit, 
publish every thing which they can find of interest, respecting the 
country at large, and especially the State and vicinity in which they 
are seated. Some of these societies have been very active and suc- 
cessful in their researches. We have now before us three very 
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curious volumes which have been recently issued by the Historica] 
Society of Rhode Island, one of the last established, but not least 
industrious, of these institutions. ‘The collections of the Historical 
Society of Massachusetts extend to upwards of twenty volumes, and 
are constantly increasing in interest. To this vast mass of docu- 
ments, must be added the newspapers and other journals, which form 
a most valuable body of contemporary materials, and which, we 
need not say, exist in this country to an extent unknown in any 
other. In one point of view we may assent to M. de Tocqueville’s 
stricture, namely, that our Government has not yet done half its duty 
with reference to the arrangement and publication of the vast mass 
of historical materials in its possession. It is also to be much 
regretied that we possess no good, digested, and honest historical 
register; which, as labor-saving machines, become, after the lapse 
of a few years, invaluable. But, on the whole, we cannot but smile 
at the apprehension expressed by M. de Tocqueville, of a deficiency 
of materials for the present period in our history. The historian 
will be much more likely to find himself laboring under the embar- 
ras de richesses. It will require indeed, we apprehend, the most 
untiring industry to master those multifarious treasures, and the 
highest talent and taste to digest their essence into a compact form. 
We rejoice to add, however, that the requisite qualifications for this 
great enterprise have already been brought to bear upon it, by a 
writer to whom we have alluded in the beginning of this article, 
and whose labors, if we may judge from the specimen in print, will 
leave but little to be done by others, or desired by the public, in 
reference to the period which he has taken for his subject. 

3. Another trait in the political aspect of our community, which 
M. de Tocqueville signalises as one of the most injurious, is the sup- 
posed excessive influence of the declared opinion of a majority of 
the people. He treats this topic in two long chapters, occupying 
together more than fifty pages of the work, one of which is on ‘ the 
omnipotence of the majority in the United States, and its effects ;’ 
the other on ‘the circumstances that limit (tempérent), in the United 
States, the tyranny of the majority.’ These chapters have been 
noticed with great approbation by the foreign critics who have 
spoken of the book, especially in England. The London Quarterly 
Review, in particular, though somewhat at a loss how to treat a 
work of undoubted talent, and at the same time of a democratic tone, 
and highly favorable to our country, has contrived, by the help of 
these chapters, to draw from it the materials for an article written 
in the usual tone of that journal. Sir Robert Peel, again an active 
fellow-laborer with the London Quarterly in the cause of aristocracy 
—et cantare pares, et respondere parati—in his recent speech at 
Glasgow, on his installation as Lord Rector of the university in that 
city, quotes these chapters with a high encomium, and represents 
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the facts stated in them as sufficient of themselves to prove the vast 
inferiority of the American to the British constitution. 

It would give us pleasure, did our limits permit, to lay these two 
chapters entire before our readers, that they might have an oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves of the truth of their opinions. For 
ourselves we are free to say, that after a repeated and diligent peru- 
sal of them, we have not been able to satisfy ourselves entirely as 
to what the author really means. The leading idea seems to be, 
that the influence of the declared opinions of a majority of the 
people is such as to preclude entirely all freedom, not merely of 
speech and action, but even of thought. Certain circumstances 
mentioned in the second of the two chapters alluded to, the most 
important of which is the weight of the legal profession, in some 
degree diminish this overwhelming power; but, on the whole, it is 
said to exist to such an extent as to justify the conclusion that there 
is less freedom of thought in this country than in any other. This 
conclusion has been, as we remarked, eagerly caught at by our 
English friends of the Conservative school, who exclaim, with one 
accord, that no Englishman would submit to such oppression, and 
that if this be the amount of our boasted liberty, they prefer to 
remain under the British constitution, ‘ monarchy and all.’ 


“ When we come to examine the modes of thinking in the United States,” says 


M. de Tocqueville, ‘“ we first perceive distinctly how far the power of the majority 
exceeds any power with which we are acquainted in Europe. 

“ Thought is an immaterial essence, which escapes the grasp of almost every 
kind of tyranny. In our day, the most absolute sovereigns in Europe cannot pre- 
vent certain opinions, hostile to their power, from circulating secretly among their 
subjects, and even at their courts. While the majority is doubtful, the discussion 
proceeds (on parle); but no sooner is the decision pronounced, than all is silent. 
Enemies and friends yoke themselves alike to the triumphant car of the majority.” 

These short paragraphs exhibit the concentrated essence of the 
author’s doctrine. We are tempted to ask him, as we have said be- 
fore, not what evidence he has in support of it, but what he really 
means by it. Are we to understand him as intending that when a 
public functionary—a President of the United States, for example— 
is elected by the decision of the majority, then all is silent, and the 
defeated minority yoke themselves to his triumphant car? M. de 
Tocqueville was in this country during the administration of Gen. 
Jackson, the successful candidate of an overwhelming majority; 
and he even quotes a violent passage from one of the two-thirds 
of the newspapers of the country which opposed him through his 
two terms: does there need a further answer to the question? 

Our author complains of the instability of our laws, and rapid 
successions of our public functionaries, implying, of course, cor- 
responding changes of majorities; but how are these to be effected 
but by the resolute and persevering exertions of the defeated mi- 
aorities, which so uniformly “yoke themselves to the triumphant 
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car of the majority?” What, then, on his own showing, becomes 
of that supposed silent acquiescence of the minority—that immuta- 
bility of the decisions of the majority—its omnipotence and its 
tyranny—its empire, not merely over action and speech, but over 
the mind? What, in short, does M. de Tocqueville (who is, after 
all, a generally clear and correct thinker) really mean in these two 
chapters, which have been considered in Europe, or rather in 
England, as the most important part of his work ? 

To these questions we are unable, as we have said, to furnish any 
satisfactory answer; and we respectfully recommend to M. de Toc- 
queville to avail himself of the opportunity afforded by some future 
edition of his work, to revise these chapters, and render them a 
little more clear in their import, and, if possible, a little more plaus- 
ible and consistent. 

In the mean time, however, we deem it not improbable that he 
has drawn an erroneous conclusion, from the state of public opin- 
ion, upon two or three subjects which habitually excite much con- 
troversy in Europe, but are very little, if at all, agitated in this 
country. 

“The most absolute monarchs,” he remarks, “cannot prevent the circulation of 
works, inculeating democratic doctrines, among their subjects, even at their courts. 
In the United States there is nothing published, either openly or secretly, in support 
of aristocratic and arbitrary principles of government. The inquisition has never 
been able to suppress the circulation, in Spain, of works opposed to religion. In the 
United States no such books are written. The governments of Europe are often 
compelled to punish severely the authors and publishers of immoral works. In the 
United States no such punishment takes place, because no one dreams of publishing 
a work of this description. Now,” continues M. de Tocqueville, “it cannot be 
supposed that there are no persons in the United States who prefer the aristocratic or 
monarchical theory of government to the democratic; who are destitute of religious 
faith; who are inclined, by character, to licentiousness and immorality. There 
must be a certain number of persons of this description; who constitute, of course, 
a minority of the people. There is nothing to prevent them from expressing their 
opinions but their respect for the contrary opinion of the majority. Donc, conse- 
quently, the majority in the United States wield a power more absolute, more tyran- 
nical, than all the inquisitions and despots of Europe; a power which is fatal to all 
freedom, not merely of action and speech, but even of thought. There is no liberty 
of mind in America. I know no country where there is less freedom of discussion, 
less real independence of mind, than in tht United States.” 

These ideas it is easy to refute. This ‘ notion’ of the real absence 
of moral independence of opinion amongst us, has been taken up by 
not a few foreigners, probably from some natural and unconscious 
disposition, provoked by the excess of national vanity too often 
exhibited by ourselves, to seek a flaw in that ‘independence’ which 
we make ‘our boast’—certainly yielding a full and willing obedi- 
ence to the precept given in our national anthem. The same string 
is sometimes harped on by some amongst ourselves, in defiance of 
the testimony of experience by which they are hourly surrounded, 
in the constant and warm discussions between majorities and mino- 
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rities on a thousand subjects. We deny the fact in toto; and have 
no hesitation in insisting that the reverse is pre-eminently the case, 
comparatively with other nations. 

If the premises were true, as here stated by M. de Tocqueville, of 
the universal silence of that partial opposition of opinion to the cause 
of republican principles, of religion, and of good morals, which 
he presumes must secretly exist to some extent, the inference thus 
drawn from two or three isolated instances, against the whole cur- 
rent of experience, would not be legitimate. They should be re- 
garded but as exceptions to the general rule, and would probably, 
if properly examined, be found susceptible of explanation by acci- 
dental causes. Such would also be found, in a marked degree, the 
case with respect to the slavery question, if that had been similarly 
cited by our author. 

But the truth is that M. de Tocqueville has not stated his facts 
quite correctly. The difference between the expression of public 
opinion on the subjects alluded to, in this country and in Europe, is 
not so great as he supposes it to be; and so far as it is real, it is 
easily accounted for by the difference in the state of society. 

{t is far from being correct, to say that there is no expression of 
opinion among us against religion, against morals, or against the 
republican theory of Government. Irreligious and immoral books 
circulate to a certain extent and are occasionally made the subjects 
of public prosecution. This, however, we rejoice to say, takes 
place to a much less extent than in Europe, and the difference is 
readily accounted for by a real difference in the state of society, 
which M. de Tocqueville himself is the first to acknowledge and 
even to insist upon as the basis of his reasoning on the subject of 
our political institutions. The almost universal respect for religion 
and purity of private morals are largely dwelt upon throughout the 
work, and justly described as the great security of our liberty. 
“Tf,” says our author at the close of one of his chapters, “ I 
have not succeeded in impressing upon my readers, in the course 
of this work, the importance which I ascribe to the practical ex- 
perience of the Americans, to their habits, their opinions, in a 
word their morals, in maintaining their political institutions, I 
have failed in the principal object which I had in view.” If, then, 
the moral and religious condition of society in this country be, as 
it is justly represented by our author, not affectedly, but really and 
substantially, different from what it is in Europe, why should it 
appear surprising that this difference should be indicated by a cor- 
responding difference in the state of public opinion and its expres- 
sion through the press, which are, after all, mere reflections of the 


state of society? 
In the same way we account for the absence, to a great extent, of 


any demonstration of opinion in opposition to republican theories 
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of government. To say that no such opinion is ever expressed, 
would not be true. We might mention, as an example to the 
contrary, Fisher Ames, one of the finest writers our country has 
produced, who had contracted, from the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was placed, a strong distaste for democratic principles of 
Government, and expressed it, not only without hesitation, but with 
extraordinary power of eloquence. Governeur Morris took no pains 
to conceal his dislike of democracy. In fact, the political school to 
which both these gentlemen belonged, and of which Hamilton was 
the leader, considered democracy not, as M. de Tocqueville correctly 
represents it, as the principle, but as the disease of our political 
institutions. Far from concealing this opinion, they filled the 
newspapers with it for years, in discussion. And even at the pre- 
sent day, the number of respectable journals which openly avow 
strongly anti-democratic opinions, to an extent implying fully a 
preference for the “strong” forms of Government of aristocracy 
or monarchy, is not inconsiderable; journals which, in treating of 
foreign politics, freely give all their sympathies to the conservative 
parties of foreign countries; and denounce the reforming parties 
which, in the wildest excesses of democratic innovation proposed 
by them, never dream of going beyond the principles established 
as the A B Cof our political alphabet. In fact, it would be an 
easy task for us to prove, by a collation of a few of their respective 
papers and speeches, the close analogy, if not entire identity in 
principle, between the “* Whig” party of this country and the Tories 
of Great Britain. It is, however, undoubtedly true that the opposite 
opinion has been rapidly gaining ground since the time of the great 
federal leaders cited, and is now almost universal. It is at least so 
described by M. de Tocqueville himself. The general] satisfaction 
of the people with the existing form of government—their convic- 
tion of its superiority over all others—their self-complacency at 
being able to reduce to practice so beautiful a theory, which had 
been previously regarded as visionary and impracticable, are poiuted 
out by our author as remarkable traits in the national character. 
Miss Martineau describes the universal contentment of the people 
with the existing political institutions, as sublime. What wonder, 
then, that there should be but little expression of opinion to the 
contrary? If the people are all, not affectedly, but sincerely, 
enthusiastic in their attachment to republican principles, why resort 
to forced suppositions to account for the fact that they do not 
declare themselves openly in favor of aristocracy and monarchy ? 
It is apparent that the state of public sentiment, and of its expres- 
sion through the press, is in this case, as it necessarily must be in 
all, a mere reflection of the actual condition of the society. 

We submit these corrections to the consideration of M. de Toc- 
gueville, and cannot but think that, on further reflection, he will 
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agree with us in the views now expressed. The absence of any 
open opposition to religion, good morals, and republican govern- 
ment, is not owing, as our author supposes, to the omnipotence 
and tyranny of the majority, but correctly indicates the almost 
universal sentiment of the people on those subjects. Upon other 
matters on which opinion is divided, our minorities certainly express 
themselves with at least as much freedom as majorities, and not 
unfrequently with a violence in direct proportion to their weakness. 

In a future paper we shall advert to the suggestions of M. de 
Tocqueville upon some of the important topics that are treated of in 
the second volume, and particularly to his conjectures upon the 
probable duration of the union of the States; and shall also take 
up in succession such other recent writers on our institutions and 
manners as May appear worthy of particular notice. 


THE RIVER. 


I watcuep as it glided listlessly, 
In the sun’s unbroken beam, 
Painted with hill, and grove, and sky, 
Like an infant’s brightest dream, 
Whose spirit is pure as a floweret’s birth, 
And which knows but the smiling face of earth. 


Full gently it wound ’mid the flowery dale, 
Seeking ever the shadiest glen, 
As a girl when she dons the white convent veil, 
And shrinks from the gaze of men; 
When the world hath passed from her mind and eye, 
And she strives to forget its witchery. 


Like that child when he rushes on manhood’s track, 
Lured by Hope’s fallacy, 
And he cannot call the bright visions back, 
Of his sinless infancy,— 
And all the glory that shines thereon 
Is a broken beam of that childhood’s sun,— 


Thus in broken light and in rainbow ray, 
As it rushes from rock to rock, 
Grappling with all in its leaping way, 
And casting back shock for shock, 
In beoutiful wildness it whirls away, 
Wasting its wealth in feathery spray. SIBYL. 
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THE MORAL OF THE CRISIS. 


Every event in human life has its moral. This is true equally 
of the affairs of nations as of individuals; and in the former it 
acquires a grandeur and solemnity of character proportionate to the 
magnitude of its scale of operation, and the myriads of individual 
interests affected by it. To analyse and illustrate this moral, for 
the instruction of the present from the experience of the past, is 
the true object of history. 

What, then, is the moral of the terrible crisis which has just 
convulsed the country? Of what national sin is it the consequence 
and punishment?—of what departure from those true principles of 
political morals on which all national happiness and prosperity must 
depend? That such must be the origin of such a result as we have 
witnessed within the present eventful year, none can doubt. The 
great moral law, that suffering is the invariable fruit of the seed 
planted by sin, is of universal truth. This question, then, becomes 
one of essential importance, which the American people ought to 
lay well to heart, and ponder earnestly. 

On such occasions as the present, every member of the commu- 
nity is but too apt to lose sight of general considerations, in cou- 
templating the consequences of the little portion of the evil that 
affects his own private concerns. Engrossed each in his own indi- 
vidual pursuits, we but rarely see the bearings of a mighty question 
of this nature rightly estimated by the public, by either friend or 
foe, at least until years have restored peace to the tempest of pas- 
sions and opinions, and permitted the calm voice of reason and 
truth to be heard once more. It is particularly to be regretted that 
this is so generally the case with our journalists. It is but seldom, 
indeed, that we find these sentinels of the press true to the higher 
duties of their vocation. All their energies and thoughts are de- 
voted solely to the party struggle in which they are incessantly 
engaged. This is never allowed to relax in vigor or bitterness ; 
argument and illustration are exhausted for attack or defence of a 
disputed point; but meantime the vital principles of great ques- 
tions are rarely at all, or at best but feebly, regarded in the strife, 
in comparison with the superficial considerations supplied by appa- 
rent expediency or narrow party interests. How seldom do we 
ascend to original truth for the solution of practical difficulty, or 
fairly attempt to educe the great political moral with which every 
public question is pregnant, from the calamities or distresses which, 
even in their most embarrassing forms, never fail to assert the im- 
mortality of principle, the undeviating excellence of right and 
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truth. And yet it is precisely such times that afford the surest test 
of political principle, and of the truth or error, the essential good- 
ness or evil, of particular doctrines, upon which difference of 
opinion may exist among us. 

The enemies of the democratic cause have not failed to profit by 
the present calamitous period, to renew the assaults on the demo- 
cratic Administration which has been at the head of affairs during 
the last eight or nine years, which had almost seemed to have ex- 
hausted their fury. It is charged with the whole responsibility of 
the heavy complication of evils which has fallen, with combined 
action, within the present year, upon the country. We are told to 
look at the prostrate credit, bankrupt commerce, stagnated business, 
and worthless currency, which we have seen around us, for the legiti- 
mate fruits of those doctrines so triumphantly sustained by the popular 
majority, in the late Administration, and so strongly asserted by the 
present. The acerbity of party feeling has invaded the recesses 
of private life farther than it had ever proceeded before; ‘lips 
unused to curse’ have learned to join in execration of men and 
measures, which ignorance has been taught to believe have brought 
wanton ruin on all held most dear. It has been, indeed, a fearful 
tempest through which the vessel of the Administration has had to 
ride; nothing could have availed to save it from its howling fury, 
but its sheet-anchors of honesty and truth to the principles of de- 
mocracy. These have, however, sufficed, and will ever continue to 
suffice, to bear it safely through all. The storm has now expended 
itself, and has begun rapidly to abate; the clouds are breaking up 
the heavy pall which for a time seemed to enshroud the whole 
heavens in a portentous darkness, and their black masses are already 
beginning to roll away; the atmosphere has been purified of the 
evil elements with which it had gradually become surcharged ; the 
hour of peril has tried men’s souls ; and the vessel of state is now not 
only safe from actual danger, but has a fairer prospect ‘extending 
indefinitely before it than ever before. 

The history of the great financial revolution now in progress, and 
not far from its consummation, will make one of the most remark- 
able chapters in the annals of free institutions yet known to the 
world. It affords a very striking instance of the self-rectifying 
power of a free system of government, under whatever accumula- 
tion of evil influences may have been permitted, by long incaution 
or error of opinion on the part of the mass of the people, to over- 
grow the social body. It contains a most instructive illustration 
of the natural developement of evil principles to results not only 
pernicious to the society, but in the very act, also, happily self- 
destructive to themselves. 

It is not necessary to go back to a history of the late catastrophe 
and its causes. It is written in general terms, with a pencil of light, in 
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the admirable Executive state paper communicated by the President 
to Congress, and doubtless familiar to every reader of these pages. 
There can be no doubt that the almost universal public opinion has 
now fully settled down upon the main ideas of its historical view 
of the subject, whatever party differences of opinion may exist as to 
the causes of causes, or as to the future course rendered proper by 
their existing results. A general over-action, over-borrowing and 
over-lending, over-buying and over-selling, over-speculating and 
over-spending, over-importing and relative wnder-producing and 
exporting—all growing out of the common parent of evil—over- 
banking, contain the sum and substance of the cause of the late 
convulsion. 

That the whole accumulated and varied evil is the natural fruit 
of the banking system which has gradually grown up amidst us till 
it has overshadowed the whole land, is virtually admitted by all 
parties. The admission is made in the fullest terms by the advo- 
cates of a National Bank, when they insist upon a powerful institu- 
tion of that character, as the only means of regulating the inherent 
propensity to evil of the system, forgetful not only that the differ- 
ence between them is one only of size and power, and not of nature; 
but also of the fact that a bank of that description has been in active 
operation throughout the whole period, and has not only shared the 
common fate of the rest, and exhibited the same tendencies and the 
same results, but in a more signal manner and degree than the 
generality of the smaller institutions. The peculiar friends of the 
State Bank system make the same admission, when, while contend- 
ing that it ‘has not failed,’ and proposing to renew the now self- 
dissolved connection between it and the Government, they admit 
the necessity of a reform, which they idly imagine is to be effected 
by the influence of the General Government on the small number 
of banks in which its revenue (hereafter to be within the limits of 
its economical expenses,) is to be deposited. 

This banking system, which has proved the one main source of 
the disease with which our social body has been afflicted, has been 
based,—as not one of its most devoted advocates can pretend to 
deny,—on principles directly at variance with the fundamental ideas 
of our democracy and our whole theory of political morals—and its 
evil results, if they should be an instructive warning, ought not to 
be a subject of surprise. To have indulged in it in the manner in 
which we have permitted ourselves to do, was in itself a great 
national sin and folly which could not but bring with it its own 
eventual chastisement. Its two leading ideas have been false and 
anti-democratic—the one a violation of the great principle of equa- 
lity of tights, by conferring exclusive privileges, involving all the 
essential viciousness of monopoly, on a favored and fortunate few, 
to create and lend the currency, and thus to derive a vastly dispro- 
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portionate profit from their actual capital; the other, the assump- 
tion by our governments, Federal and State, of the function of 
regulating the whole business concerns of the community, by all 
this artificial banking legislation, instead of trusting to the intelli- 
gence and common sense of the people, and the natural healthy 
action of the free trade principle, with its counterpoising forces of 
voluntary association and competition. This has been a great 
national error, and we have suffered and ave suffering its meet penalty 
—we have sown the wind and have reaped the whirlwind. How- 
ever, the consolation remains, that adversity has still its ‘ precious 
jewel in its head;’ and if we are paying dearly for our experience 
of the true principles of government, the knowledge will prove 
eventually well worth its price. 

The height to which the supremacy of this great banking interest 
had grown throughout the country, is not easy to be fully appreciated. 
The acquiescence in it was almost universal; and in our cities 
particularly, its ascendency was absolute and all paramount, seem- 
ing to rest on as broad and deep a basis as the strength of the eternal 
hills. It claimed the merit of all the prosperity of the country. 
The press appeared but the creature of its pleasure; and few indivi- 
duals indeed, connected in any way with mercantile business, would 
ever dream of hazarding the temerity of questioning its claims to 
public gratitude, or its vested rights to a perpetuity of its profitable 
privileges. If any one was so rash and so reckless of prudential 
considerations as to give public utterance to such treasonable 
sentiments of léze-majesté, wo to him! Even though his name 
should be one which, before, every lip had delighted to honor as his 
country’s pride and boast,—though he might be entitled to the privi- 
lege of that sacred few on whom all nations unite in invoking 
‘blessings and eternal praise,’ as the first poet of his country, and in 
the first rank of those of his age,—and though he might be known 
to be in private life all that is most worthy of respect and affection, 
—yet wo to him if guilty of this ‘ unpardonable sin!’ He would be 
persecuted with a tempest of scorn and odium, and assailed with the 
rudest violence of denunciation, as a pest and common nuisance to 
society, against which nothing, indeed, but the highest and noblest 
principles could enable such an one to bear up. This spectacle we 
have seen; and we have seen, too, that colossal power, which was 
able to exert this stupendous social tyranny over the freedom of 
opinion and discussion, prostrated, by its own weight, to the earth. 
There is a grand moral in that spectacle ; and it has been embodied 
by the distinguished poet referred to himself, whose muse has never 
sung under a nobler inspiration than that of the cause of democratic 
truth, in a lyric (which may be found on an early page of our present 
Number) worthy equally of that cause and of his own fame. 
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The ‘credit system’ had gradually expanded and diffused itself, so 
as to swallow up the whole business of society, in all its departments. 
Instead of being confined to its natural and proper sphere, of filling 
up the interval necessarily existing between the inception of legiti- 
mate enterprise and the realization of its returns, it gradually 
extended to all the minor concerns of life, so as even to include 
the daily consumption of personal necessaries. The most minute 
retail, as well as the most enormous wholesale business, was based 
to a great extent on credit principles. From the largest importer 
or manufacturer down to the pettiest tradesman and his humblest 
customer, all equally, in their respective degrees, bought and sold, 
produced and consumed, ate, drank, and wore, on credit,—that is to 
say, on anticipation. This morbidly overgrown system, teeming 
with the worst influences of moral evil, thus ramified out to myriads 
of minutest fibres, received its perpetual sustenance and stimulus 
from the banks. The entire business community—and there are 
but few of our citizens who do not fall within that designation— 
became thus dependent, as it were, for its life-blood, on these insti- 
tutions. They stood in the perpetual relation of applicants for, and 
dispensers of, ‘accommodation,’—of the means of conducting their 
daily business to earn their daily bread. ‘ Favors” is the word 
grown into universal use, both by the dealer who petitions, and the 
director who grants. It has well, indeed, been said that words are 
things. The new words which, from time to time, grow up, afford 
the truest indices of the growth of new ideas and usages; and when 
it is remembered that the “favor” referred to is that of being 
permitted to pay an interest of six or seven per cent., at intervals 
of two or three months, for the difference between the artificial 
credit of a special legislative charter and the natural sound credit, 
well secured and endorsed, of private eaterprise and industry, that 
single word ought to have sefficed ese now to arouse the indepen- 
dence of every free American citizen. to demand a reform of a system 
which thus places him, and the whole business community, in such a 
relation of dependence on the Jimited number of individuals who 
direct it and reap its profits. 

The chariered advaniages, and aitificial public character. attaching 
to these institutions, secure to them v'rivaliy the monopoly of the 
business of money-lending; as it is ovly in periods of pressure (the 
periodical effect of the natural fluctuaiioas of the sysiem) that private 
capital, not embarked in the iasi‘iucioas themselves, is attracied to 
take part in it by the hope of usurious p-ofit—ard thea only through 
the pernicious agency of the broker. Aad when, in addition to this 
perpetual dependence of all the commerc‘al iateresis of the country 
upon the system, we take into consideration te social influence of 
the countless hosts of persons of the highest respectability, wealth, 
and education, connected with it, as officers, directors, stockholders, 
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brokers, attorneys, &c., spread over the entire surface of the country, 
and occupying nearly all the seats of legislation, we shall not feel 
surprise at the stupendous supremacy which it has been able to 
acquire over the public mind, in despite of the plain principles of 
politico-economical truth. 

To comprehend fully the vast amount of social evil which has 
flowed from this copious and perennial source, would be an attempt 
far beyond the grasp of the most vigorous intellect, or the most 
daring imagination. When we attempt to trace it out by its main 
channels, we soon become lost amidst the innumerable minor streams 
which spread out in every direction throughout the whole system 
of society. As illustrative, however, of the great moral that we 
have in view,—namely, of the consequences of a first departure from 
the original principles of democracy and political economy,—it will 
not be improper to presenta brief general outline of a few of its prin- 
cipal branches. 

The most obvious evil inherent in the system is its irrepressible 
tendency to fluctuation. The paper issued by the banks forms 
substantially the entire currency of the country. So long as they 
retain that pseudo-public character conferred by the artificial form 
of a legislative charter of monopoly, and so long as their paper 
issues are recognised as the money and the currency of the country, 
by the example of the public authorities, Federal and State, conduct- 
ing all their fiscal operations through them, so long will it prove 
impossible to infuse any considerable proportion of the metals into 
actual circulation. ‘They may be introduced into the country, but 
if all the streams and rivulets of circulation are filled with this 
universally recognised paper medium, it will be impossible to keep 
them there, to any useful purpose; and the portion actually kept 
will add but a fresh stimulus to the evil designed to be remedied, 
by passing into bank vaults to serve, not as a strengthening suppert 
to the paper issues already out, but as the basis of still further 
expansion. This is not theory, but history. To regulate the winds 
of the air, or the waves of the sea, would not be a less hopeless 
attempt than to undertake to regulate the inherent tendency of 
a paper currency to fluctuation. From its very nature, it must 
always be impossible. The utmost that legislation can do is to fix 
a constant ratio between the specie basis and the paper superstruc- 
ture. Yet what is to prevent the proportionate expansion of both, 
the profit of interest on the two issued being always twice as great 
as the loss of interest on the one retained in the form of specie in 
the vault? The absolute limit of issues which will furnish the exact 
amount of circulating medium required by the legitimate business 
wants of the community, no legislation can fix; for no human 
intelligence can precisely determine it; and it can only be attained 


by leaving the business of the country to be a law unto itself, on 
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the pure free trade system. The restriction of small notes could 
afford only a mitigation of the evil; and, to be effectual, would require 
the co-operation of all the State Legislatures, which is not to be 
expected for an indefinite number of years ; and certainly the action 
of the General Government, upon the small number of depositories 
which could be influenced by the probable future amount of its 
revenue, would be utterly inadequate to effect this object. We repeat, 
then, that, to regulate the inherent tendency of the system to fluctu- 
ation, is impossible ; and how incalculable are the evils growing out 
of such a tendency! Elasticity, claimed as a merit of paper money, is 
the worst possible attribute of a currency. That natural tendency 
to slight fluctuations inherent to the soundest business (as it is 
swayed moderately to and fro by the correlative laws of demand 
and supply,) which ought to find in a stable and uniform currency, 
of intrinsic value, its proper regulation, receives, instead of a check, 
a constant stimulus, from such an elastic currency. Instead of res- 
training the first morbid tendency to overaction, such a currency 
co-operates with it, and impels it on. Those who use, and those 
who create to lend it, have a common interest in this co-operation 
together. And so they proceed, the commercial overaction and the 
expansion of the currency, pari passu, with a mutual action and 
reaction upon each other, unsuspicious of the precipice to which 
that flowery path is leading, or at least hoping and intending to stop 
in time, and to return to the more regular road of plodding industry 
before they shall reach the extreme verge—until it becomes too late 
to retrace their steps with safety— 

facilis descensus Averni, 

Sed revocare gradum, superasgue evadere ad auras, 
Hic labor, hoc opus est. 

In this case the banking system is, emphatically, Number One, 
the commercial community Number Two. The former can and 
does save itself at the expense of the latter—its dupe, its slave, its 
victim. On the first symptom of danger the curtailment com- 
mences, under the law of necessity and the impulse of fear. Its 
rapidity is in inverse ratio to that of the expansion. The entire 
consequence of the mutual delusion and overaction falls on the 
community. There is an immense amount of floating debt in exist- 
ence, due, not only to the banks, but mutually throughout the com- 
munity, as well as to foreign countries. Under the pressure of this 
burthen it is, that it writhes in such agony as we have had to witness 
already so often, within the brief period of our national experience. 
And yet the merchant, still depending helplessly on the bank, 
neither thinks nor dares to murmur against its ascendency over the 
business of the community; but as soon as he has struggled, with 
painful distress and loss, through the convulsion, instead of atiempt- 
ing to reform its vicious organization, and relieve credit from the 
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unnatural fetters with which an unwise legislation has hampered it, 
he returns to his false gods no wiser than before, to bask again in the 
sun-shine of their tempting ‘ favors ;’ and repeats the same career 
again to the same result, within the cycle of the next six or seven 
years. 

In all this operation the banks and their directors are not to 
blame; they are as much sinned against as sinning—they are the 
tempted as well as the tempters. They act first under the pressure 
of a strong impulse received from the community, and next under 
the compulsion of necessity. The whole evil proceeds from the 
necessary operation of the false principles on which the system is 
organized; and from the mistake committed by legislation, when it 
would undertake to regulate that which ought to be left to its own 
self-regulation by its own natural laws—a mistake, the consequences 
of which are analogous to those which would ensue from a similar 
attempt to manage and regulate the elements and the seasons. 

In such cases, when the evil has not proceeded to an extreme 
point, it may eventually right itself after a crisis, more or less pro- 
tracted, of severe pressure, by the remedy of a sufficient quantity 
of ruin and bankruptcy to carry off the surplus amount of debt, 
contracted in the expanded currency, over the ability to pay in the 
same currency after the collapse. But when various powerful 
influences may chance to combine, to impel it to that extremity at 
which the banks themselves are compelled to acknowledge their 
inability to continue specie payments, the relation of dependence 
subsisting between the community and them makes it indispensable 
for the legislature to interpose for the general relief,—as evil always 
entails evil as its consequence. The spectacle is then witnessed, of 
the general relaxation by law of the penalties of contracts, at the very 
moment that they are justly incurred; legislation goes backward 
and stultifies and nullifies itself; and a self-confessed spurious cur- 
rency is publicly legitimated. The spectacle is not only witnessed, 
but, from the imperative necessity of the case, taken as it actually 
exists, must be reluctantly sanctioned and approved, though it ought 
to be accompanied with a determination to reform, radically, a sys- 
tem whose essential viciousness is more completely demonstrated 
by this practical reductio ad absurdum, than could be done by 
the most elaborate argument. 

It is impossible to conceive even a faint idea of the vast and 
varied injury to society, growing out of this attribute of our cur- 
rency—its fluctuating elasticity. 

The whole business of the community becomes infested with a 
gambling character. The basis of all contracts and plans is perpe- 
tually shifting, in a manner precisely analogous to corresponding 
variations of all weights and measures in use. That which is equit- 
able to-day is unfair and oppressive six months hence. Men can 
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no longer calculate on regular ahd safe principles of business. 
Industry is no longer sure of its fair reward. The goddess of chance 
is the presiding spirit over the whole scene of confusion. The spirit 
of speculation pervades the entire community; and, whatever objects 
it may specially select for its gratification, runs riot to the most 
pernicious excesses. 

It is in its moral effect that the injury is deepest and deadliest. 
Though society may suffer heavy actual loss, from the diversion of 
its industry and energies from the dull pursuits of producing labor, 
this is comparatively insignificant. But the moral injury is fearful. 
The heart of the nation is corrupted, and its best principles, from 
which alone a sound prosperity and happiness can proceed, de- 
praved. An effect is produced analogous to that on the character of 
the gambler. The curse of avarice enters and demoralizes it; and 
deadening every good sentiment of justice, virtue, high-mindedness, 
benevolence, frugality—gives birth to a sordid selfishness, a thirst 
after wealth as the supreme good, a restless discontent, a reckless- 
ness of means, a disregard of the sanctity of promises, an indiffer- 
ence to debt, a fondness for display and luxury. How far these 
fearful symptoms of that worst of all possible evils, national 
demoralization, have been manifested among us, all may judge for 
themselves. This is often pointed to by foreigners as a damning 
evidence against the practical superiority of our institutions, in their 
influence on national character; and so long as we leave this evil 
and its source unreformed, so long do we remain faithless to the 
cause of democracy and humanity, committed to us as a nation. 

It is on the laboring and producing mass of the nation that the 
evils of a fluctuating currency fali most heavily. They, after all, 
must pay the whole tax raised by the system on the industry of the 
country. They must pay all its profits, and all the enormous expendi- 
ture of its apparatus of salaries, buildings, &c. Experience has 
proved that at least an average proportion of a third of these insti- 
tutions fail; the loss of which, as well as that arising out of coun- 
terfeits and accidental destruction, falls mainly on them. The 
saying is full of sad truth, that the perpetual tendency of the system 
is to make “the rich richer, and the poor poorer.’’ It grinds the 
face of the poor, depresses their energies, disheartens their spirits, 
embitters their life, vitiates their social habits, and impairs the 
important sense of the equal dignity of human nature. It is univer- 
sally admitted that, in the fluctuations of currency, the wages of 
labor are the last to feel the influence of a general expansion and 
rise of prices, as they feel it the least; while they feel, the most 
severely, the first influence of the contraction. ‘The general irregu- 
larity of business is a heavy drawback on their well-being, disturb- 
ing the only means, of steadiness and slow uniformity in industry 
and frugality, by which, as a mass, their condition can be elevated 
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and improved. The sufferings to these classes of society, by every 
reaction attendant upon a fluctuating currency, by the failure of 
employers, or the abandonment of great enterprises, together with 
the moral evil consequences ensuing, are too stupendous for calcu- 
lation. 

The incidental evils of legislative corruption and lobby intrigue, 
with the consequent impaired public confidence—the injurious effect 
exerted on the purity of politics, by mixing up pecuniary interests, 
as connected with bank charters, extensions of capital, &c., with 
the contests of parties, which ought to be confined to principles— 
the system of stocks and stock-jobhing, growing out of it—the 
‘benches of the money-changers,’ and the public gambling-tables 
of Boards of Brokers—its perpetual aristocratic influence, through 
the facilities afforded to wealth, to multiply itself (necessarily at 
the expense of the producing mass) at a more rapid rate than in a 
fair and natural proportion to the national accumulation, and by its 
corresponding depressing influence on the poor man, ‘by the sweat 
of whose brow the rich man’s field is thus fertilized,’—the genera- 
tion of a mutual sentiment of distrust and ill-will between those 
classes, which is equally unnecessary and unnatural, and which 
grows only out of the artificial advantages and distinctions created 
between them by this system of legislation—the anti-democratic 
tendency of such legislation, implying a right, on the part of a 
small proportion of the community, to special monopoly privileges, 
as alone possessing the intelligence requisite to manage the general 
financial business of the society, and as implying a distrust of the 
principles of freedom applied to practice, and of the common sense 
of the mass of the people—these, and other comparatively minor 
evils that might be enumerated, we pass lightly over, enough having 
been said to illustrate the idea that we wished to convey, of the 
moral of the late crisis, namely, that all its sufferings, and all the 
manifold social evil which has proceeded from the banking system 
of this country, have been the legitimate consequence, and the just 
penalty, of our departure from the true principles of democratic 
equality of rights and freedom of trade, in the adoption of the 
system. 

An erroneous idea appears to be very prevalent, even in quarters 
from which more philosophical views might be expected, that to the 
stimulus afforded by this system is to be mainly ascribed the aston- 
ishing developement of physical energy and resources that we have 
exhibited within the last half century. It is, on the contrary, a 
most remarkable evidence of the benefits of free institutions, and 
of the intelligence and energy of our people, that we have made 
such progress in spite of the burthens and obstacles, and periodical 
convulsions, attendant upon this system. If credit—which cannot 
but be the animating principle of the business of a free, intelligent, 
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and industrious people—has been able to achieve such results, not- 
withstanding the unnatural fetters with which it has been clogged, 
and its free, healthful action distorted and diseased, what may not 
be expected from it when given fair play and scope, without these 
disadvantages! One single fact will be sufficient to show that, 
while it has been made to do much that it ought not to have done, 
it has left undone much that it ought to have done. In Scotland, 
where an almost entire free trade system in banking works with 
admirable success, the practice exists (growing out of the principle 
of competition) of giving liberal credits to honesty and industry, 
by permitting young men, mechanics and small dealers, setting out 
in business, with no other capital than their characters, to open 
credits with the banks, on which they are empowered to draw 
within specified limits, depositing the receipts of their own business 
in the banks, on which an interest is allowed, differing but one per 
cent. from that which they pay for their loans from the bank; and 
this is practised not as a matter of favor and patronage, but of 
mutual interest. The beneficial influence of such a practice ou the 
condition of the poorer classes of society, in the encouragement of 
integrity, industry, and fair enterprise, is obvious. In our boasted 
‘credit system,’ this species of sound, natural, popular credit, which 
would be a certain effect of the reform now desired by a large 
proportion of the democracy of our country, neither has been, nor 
is ever likely to be, dreamed of. 

The position assumed by the Administration in relation to this 
subject is, at last, a return to that from which the General Govern- 
ment ought never to have departed. Relatively to the two parties 
at issue upon it in the respective States, it is the position of neu- 
trality best becoming it. We desire to see the emancipation of 
credit carried into effect throughout the States, by the easy expe- 
dient of general incorporation laws (framed with proper caution,) 
with a due respect for every existing vested right—as being the only 
policy consistent with the true theory of democracy. The relative 
advantages of paper and specie currencies, as adapted to our na- 
tional character and business, present a problem hitherto never 
fairly tested, and on which honest difference of opinion may fairly 
exist. This problem society, if left to itself, will speedily solve; 
and will determine, with an unerring instinct, the proper proportions 
and mode in which they should be combined, so as to produce the 
most perfect possible result, with the most perfect possible security, 
convenience, and cheapness. But yet this is a reform which it is 
no part of the intended functions of the General Government to 
meddle with. It is a subject beyond its legitimate constitutional 
sphere. It was not created to manage, by its legislation, the cur- 
rency of the country, nor to regulate and control the moneyed 
institutions that the sovereign States may see fit to create. This 
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would be the worst species of consolidation; and the preference of 
this policy over that of neutrality, on the part of the General 
Government, and over its return to the simple, self-sufficing action 
designed by the Constitution ought to rally the whole State-Rights 
party (substantially, if not perfectly, identical with the great demo- 
cratic party) to oppose it. Strict and honest principle is the best 
expediency. ‘The continuance, even, of a local evil, is to be pre- 
ferred to its reform by the agency of the General Government; the 
injury of the precedent of the extension of its action beyond the 
circle of its constitutional duties, jealously interpreted, being greater 
than the temporary practical benefit that may accrue from it in a 
particular case. The argument in favor of continuing the mutually 
pernicious connection between it and the banking system, drawn 
from the consideration of the beneficial contro] it may exert on 
the currency of the States, is, therefore, a false one, and operates 
as an additional motive to urge their divorce. This reform is to be 
effected, if at all, by the States ; and by them must be accomplished 
gradually and gently, but firmly, and with a distinct view of the 
object to be attained. The Federal Government will hereafter 
stand aloof from this contest, pursuing the even tenor of its way in 
the plain path of its constitutional duty. It will no longer throw 
the weight of its authority, and the influence of its financial action, 
in the scale of the one side or the other, as it has heretofore done. 
Conducting its own operations through the one safe medium con- 
templated for it by the framers of its fundamental law, and furnishing 
the people with the necessary common measure of value, and a 
perpetual example and standard, below which it will be the care of 
the States never to permit their local money to depreciate, it will 
leave to the people to determine for themselves, through the proper 
organs of the State sovereignties, the kind of currency they may 
respectively prefer. There is a party desirous of the emancipation 
of the negro race in the portion of the Union in which it is held in 
slavery: there is also a party desirous of the emancipation of credit 
from the unnatural and oppressive fetters with which a false system 
of legislation has encumbered it. Without designing to institute 
a comparison between the two, the duty of the General Govern- 
ment, of non-intervention, dictated by the State-Rights principle, 
is equally clear and imperative in both cases. 

This is the position which the Administration has assumed. That 
it will be triumphantly sustained in it by the democracy of the 
country, cannot admit of a shadow of doubt. The voice of dissent 
which an over-cautious timidity, or any other motive, may call forth ° 
from a few of its friends, however worthy and respectable, cannot 
but be drowned in the universal acclamation of applause from the 
great mass of the people. We have had enough of agitation and 
derangement from the connection of Bank and State, between great 
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political and pecuniary interests. The country is tired of the 
spectacle of its moneyed institutions mingling in the excitement, 
turmoil, and danger of the party struggles to which their presence 
lends a tenfold fury and acharnement. It never again wishes to 
see the Federal Government in the field either with or against a 
national bank, with or against a still more powerful State Bank 
interest. A total disconnection of interests both of which need 
peace and tranquillity as their greatest good, and which must be 
kept in a perpetual state of discord and confusion by their union— 
never again to be quietly assented to—remains the only sound and 
safe policy, against which no objection ought to, nor can effectually, 
be raised from any quarter. 

We have been passing through a revolution—one of those great 
moral struggles between antagonist principles, which convulse soci- 
ety with a far deeper agitation and agony than any mere physical 
contest between hostile armies. We are now approaching its close, 
at least as far as the action of the Federal Government was involved 
in it. The reform, long hoped for and long despaired of, of its 
separation from the artificial money interests of banks, and its 
return to the constitutional simplicity and purity of its design, is 
soon about to be consummated. It has been another war of inde- 
pendence; and its equal duration, in point of time, is not its only 
feature of analogy with that by which our political independence 
of foreign power was first achieved. 

The sufferings of such revolutions are but a cheap price for their 
results; and the day is not far distant when the American people 
will look back to the long agony of which this year has witnessed 
the crisis, with a feeling of gratulation analogous to that with which 
it now hears from history the story of the manifold and intense 
hardships by which its ancestors originally earned the blessings of 
religious freedom, and the separation of Church and State; or of 
those sufferings, not Jess severe, nor less nobly endured, by which 
its present political independence as a nation was secured. 

The President’s message has been well styled, on the floor of 
the Senate, ‘another Declaration of Independence.’ Eulogy of its 
ability, manliness, and force, equally of argument and style, would 
be superfluous, as they were at once, with a spontaneous unanimity 
almost without a precedent, acknowledged immediately on its recep- 
tion by friend and foe. Its true and pure democratic character is, 
however, its finest feature. It is entitled to challenge comparison, 
as a great state paper, with any that has ever issued from the Federal 
Executive. It embodies, as fully as fearlessly, the true theory of 
the American democracy, and applies its principles to the subject 
under consideration (the fiscal concerns of the General Government) 
with a clearness and power which cannot fail to carry with it the 
sympathy and conviction of the great mass of the people. 
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The immediate effect produced by it was very remarkable. A 
heavy gloom hung over the democratic party. All its energies 
seemed neuiralized by division. Fear brooded over the present, 
and darkness and uncertainty appeared to enwrap the future. The 
democratic party found itself in a very peculiar position. The 
formidable character of the struggle with the Bank of the United 
States had made a virtual alliance with the State Bank power 
indispensable to that success on which depended the vital interests 
of the democratic cause for ages. Probably but a limited number 
of individuals appreciated fully the nature and necessary ultimate 
tendency of the principles involved in that struggle to dissolve the 
connection between the Government and a national bank. Great 
principles often act on society like those hidden natural energies 
which lurk within the bosom of the earth, unfelt and unsuspected, 
till, at their own time, they break forth from the surface, and reveal 
themselves to men only in their results. The leading principles of 
democracy on the part of the late administration which prompted 
the attack on the Bank of the United States, and on the part of the 
democratic mass of the people which secured its sympathy and 
support to that odministration, could not be arrested by any human 
power, in their mission of reform, short of the entire separation of 
the state from ail banking interests. The State Bank system was 
but a period of transition, though but few, comparatively, rightly 
understood it as such. The alliance between it and the democratic 
principle was never a very cordial one. It was the lesser of two 
kindred evils, and its aid was necessary to destroy the greater. 
Yet, forgetful that the antipathy to monopoly, and to all violation 
of the principles of equality of rights and freedom of trade, essential 
to democracy, constituted the main animating impulse that originated 
and carried through that great struggle, this lesser evil fondly ima- 
gined that it had purchased a privileged perpetuity of existence by 
the part it had borne in the battle and the victory. But it received 
its death wound in the strife itself; or rather it was crushed to 
death, like the Roman maiden, under the golden weight of the 
reward of its treachery to its own natural cause. The State Bank 
system co-operated with the democratic principle against the National 
Bank, serving as a counterpoise against that weight of moneyed 
power which would otherwise, perhaps, have been able to force the 
recharter of that institution. This alliance was an unnatural one. 
The public deposites constituted its inducement, and, in their 
eventual operation, its punishment. Thus do great principles 
work in society ; and but few can read them aright till their result 
furnishes the clue and the key. 

On the failure of the State Bank system, the great body of the 
democratic party, as also of its leading members, were, therefore, 
‘taken aback,’ to use an expressive nautical phrase; though by a 
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considerable number of the latter it had been anticipated, (but not 
with so severe a convulsion,) and the idea of the total disconnection, 
now shortly about to be carried into effect, had received much 
earnest private discussion among not a few far-sighted members of 
Congress ; and it was then reluctantly postponed to the necessity of 
the case and the immature state of public opinion. Then ensued a 
critical moment in the history of the democratic party and cause. 
Had the Administration quailed in the slightest degree before the 
storm, it had been swept to destruction, and the party probably 
disorganized and dissolved. But it proved equal to the crisis, and 
the republic was saved by its presence of mind, firmness, and faith- 
fulness to its principles. No previous administration that our history 
has known has ever passed through such a trial. It maintained 
itself erect. Its crest was never bowed. Planting itself on the 
Law, on its integrity of purpose, and on the democratic truth of its 
principles, it faced the storm of attack in every direction, and, con- 
fident in the ultimate support of the people, stood firmly by the 
standard of their cause. 

The crisis reached its height at the assemblage of Congress. All 
was doubt, despondency, disorganization, when the Message went 
forth through the land like the voice of a silver trumpet. Its effect 
seemed almost magical. It was unanswered, because unanswerable. 
All doubt and fear seemed to vanish on the instant, and all wags 
again courage and good cheer. The democracy of the country is 
rallying round the flag which it so boldly unfurled, with a zeal, and 
confidence, and determination, never, perhaps, before known to it 
There is now a bright banner raised high aloft, of true democratic 
principle, under which to fight, which every man can see, read, and 
understand ; and who is so blinded by prejudice, so misled by inte- 
rest, so deluded by the fond hope of a still expectant ambition, as 
to doubt the overwhelming triumph of that principle and that ban- 
ner, when thus distinctly submitted to the public opinion of the 


democracy of the United States? 
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RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE STATE OF EUROPEAN POLITICS, ESPECI- 
ALLY OF GERMANY, SINCE THE LASY CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 





Berore proceeding with our Register of Events, it will be necessary, in order that our 
readers may understand clearly the present condition of public affairs in Europe, and 
to enable them to keep pace with the progress of political events in that most important 
quarter of the world,—to take a glance at the existing state of its various nations, 
with such a retrospective view of their recent history as will suffice to exhibit the 
causes of that predominance of liberal opinions, which is so potently exhibited in 
every political movement of our time. 

No sooner was the Corsican lion overpowered, and the great, but degenerate, repre- 
sentative of the French revolution trodden in the dust, than the same princes who, 
in Paris, had sued for the permission of wearing crowns, and plundering and selling 
the remnant of their subjects, assembled at the Congress of Vienna, to deliberate on 
the fate of Europe. England and the contincat joined in exultation at the humik 
iation of the tyrant, whose eagle-bannered legions had been the terror of kings, and 
the woe and desolation of the people. But in the convulsive struggle of Europe 
against one man, whose great historic crime was the impious audacity with which 
he attempted to convert the principles of democracy, that had brought him into power, 
into a delusive phantom of military glory, for the re-establishment of a Byzantinic 
empire, there were employed elements which could only act in concert on the spur of the 
moment, to avert a common danger, and must needs have assumed a mutually hostile 
attitude, from the moment they were again left to their fate. England had nobly 
fought for conservative principles,—for her lords and bishops; the nations on the 
continent had been thirsting for liderty, and were quenching their thirst with the 
blood of unfortunate France. 

When Napoleon had trampled on freedom and law, it was for the princes of 
Europe to drag them from under his feet, and exhibit them to the people as their 
household gods, to fire them with indignation at their bloody invader. So far had 
the “ child of revolution” been untrue to his mission, that even Austria could say to her 
myrmidons, “ the liverty of Europe has taken refuge under your banners,”—that the 
Czar of the Moscovites could be taken for the genius of freedom, and Cosacks, and 
Tartars, be hailed as her glorious van. The great usurper was hurled from his 
throne; but eternal justice did not suffer one of the guilty princes, who were then 
deluding the enthusiasm of their people, to earn that advantage from his fall which, 
in their eagerness for uncontrolled sovereignty, they had vainly hoped to derive from 
it. The English ministry and the holy alliance imagined they had destroyed the 
germ of democracy, because they had plucked out the weed which grew on its soil, 
little heeding the immortality of principles, proved on every page of universal 
history. 

As soon as the Congress of Vienna met, the people began to undeceive themselvea, 
They became aware of their true position. They found that they had changed the 
gorgeous despotism of the great Emperor for the pusillanimous tyranny of their own 
sordid princes; the humiliating necessity of obeying the mandate of a foreign dicta- 
tor, for the abject condition of domestic slaves. The seed of liberty, which the 
Germe os had sown on the battle-fields of Leipsic and Hanau, tilled with their swords, 
and moistened with their blood, had indeed sprung up and borne fruit; but ther 
kings carried off the harvest. 

So completely was the principle of representation—the basis of every democracy— 
excluded from the Congress of Vienna, that the rumour of a deputy of the German 
merchants having arrived at that capital, gave to Prince Metternich no small degree 
of uneasiness; and it was with the utmost difficulty this diplomatist could be pre- 
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vailed upon to allow professor List,* the deputy in question, to stay a few weeks in the 
imperial city. ‘The friends of liberal principles were not even permitted to be pre- 
sent when their doom was spoxen. The police officers were strictly enjoined not to 
sign their passports, and to admit no stranger into the city whose moral and _politi- 
cal principles were not endorsed by two persons of unquestionable faith and property. 
Patrivtism, that magic which had created their armies and taught them to conquer 
Napoleon, ceased to be a virtue, or was perverted into a RELIGIOUS attachment to kings 
and princes ; while the demand for representative forms of government was decried 
as leading to fresh revolutions and to anarehy. 

Above al! things, it was the policy of the members of that memorable Congress to 
destroy the national impulse which had been imparted to Germany, and to lead the 
people of that country back to their local attachments, their love of home, and their 
enervating zeal for transcendental philosophy ;—enervating, because the Germans of 
the present day exhibit the singular phenomenon of a great nation, enfeebled not by 
vice and corruption, not by the want of religion or the decline of domestic virtue, but 
by an inordinate application to arnaing, which absorbs every faculty of their minds, 
and saps the energy of their character.t In this undertaking, Prussia and Austria 
were particularly successful; but in the rest of Germany, and especially in the pro- 
vinces bordering on the Rhine, a different spirit began to manifest itself, which could 
no longer be spell-bound by the declamation of hired scribblers, or a sordid mockery 
of paternal affection on the part of nobles and princes.t That part of Germany, 
therefore, was to be placed under the tutelage of Austria and Prussia, the best pre- 
paratory schools for the d»spotism of the Northern Czar. The crumbling ruins of 
the Germanic empire were for this purpose collected into a confederation, at which 
Austria and Prussia pre sided, not as German States, but as Ewropean powers, which 
might give weight and strength to their arguments by the number of their bayonets. 
The minor princes of the empire, it is true, were permitted to introduce into their 
states certain constitutional forms of government; but the liberties granted to tlicir 
subjects were just sufficient to embarrass the administration of those countries, with- 
out ensuring to them the px ossession of any fixed and determined rights, inal served 
only to make those princes the more dep: nde ‘nt on the generosity and assistance of 
their treacherous allies. They were thus not only rendered incapable of offering the 
least assistance against the aggressions of the northern powers, but became also 
odious to their own people, as the base instruments of foreign despotism. 

And what was the reward of the German people for the thousand sacrifices of 








* Professor List, was afterwards obliged to flee from his country. He arrived in the United 
States nearly simultaneously with General Lafayette in 1824, distinguished himself, shortly 
after, by the publication of his Principles of Political Economy, and is now Consul of the United 
States, in the city of Leipsic in Saxony. 

t Prince Pozzo di Borgo, in his “ Mémoire sur I’état et l’avenir de I’ Allem: agne, écrit sous la 
direction d’un ministre & St. Petersbourgh, et communiqué confidentiellement & plusieurs gou- 
vernements Germaniques,” published in Paris in 1836, avows openly that even the iron sceptre 

of Napoleon could not prevent the spreading of liberal ideas in Ge srmany, where they soon 
established themselves permanently at the universities. “ At first,” says he, “their fruits 
for the war for liberty offered opportunities for the maniécctation of the purest 
The ins sp jiration of the people was as exalted by its noble end as by 
the moderation by which it was first distinguished. But the events of the following vears 
showed how gravely ministers and princes had been mistaken. The political demands made 
in most states of the confederation, immediately after the close of the war, proved, in the 
clearest manner, that the Germans had taken up arms not only against a foreign despot, but 
against their own princes. “4 

» eer ‘rue religion,’’ continues the Russian statesman, “composed always one of the principal 
traits of the German national character. The war of liberation from bondage, therefore, must 
needs have received a religious consecration. Several politicians, and especially Prince 
Metternich, were incessantly active to keep up this religious enthusiasm ; but although the 
majority of Germans seemed to be in favour 7 ae public rights which are founded on 
THEOLOGICAL principles, yet there was a strong and marked opposition to them in several of 
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the most distinguished universities. 
+ Compare Schlosser’s inestimable work on the character of Napoleon—“ Schlosser zur 


Beurtheilung Napoleons. Frankfurt am Main 1837.” 
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lives and property during the long war of the revolution?—The establishment of 
thirty universities was once deemed a compensation for thirty years’ war against 
Ferdinand and the Pope; this time “an improved system of common schools” was 
considered sufficient to heal the wounds of an hundred unfortunate battles. At the 
peace of Westphalia, Sweden and France were sharing the spoils, to obtain which, 
ten millions of German lives had been sacrificed :—after the peace of Paris, the trophies 
of the Germans were delivered up to Russia. Russia was the only European power 
which derived a signal advantage from the downfall of the French empire; she 
obtained by it the dutchy of Warsaw, which, united with France, had been her 
most formidable antagonist. She opened to herself the road to Turkey and the 
wealth of India, and acquired a most powerful and pernicious influence on continen- 
tal politics, especially on that of Germany. England, who had paid nearly two- 
thirds of all the expenses of the war, and who had involved herself in an immense 
national debt, lost nearly her whole influence on the continent, while the enormous 
sacrifices she had been obliged to make in order to exclude democratic principles from 
her dominions, oniy hastened their speedy introduction. Austria extended her 
influence over Italy ; but the state of her finances, and the annual deficit in her budget, 
prove sufficiently the enormous rate at which this influence is purchased. Prussia is 
no longer the mock word of the French, though the words of Béranger, 
“ En quatre jowrs on fait wne campagne,” 

still ring in their ears; but she has become the van-guard of the Russian despot, and, 
as such, is loaded with the hatred and execration of all Germany. 

France, in the midst of her humiliation, laid the foundation of a better govern- 
ment than that of which she had been deprived by the united efforts of her enemies. 
The charter of Louis XVIII. contained a better guarantee of her liberty than all the 
victories of the heroes of the revolution, and was a higher prize paid to the bravery 
of her soldiers than all the eulogy wasted on Wellington, Blucher, and Schwarzen- 
berg. But as all conquering nations imbibe the manners and customs of the 
conquered, and, by this means, finally become themselves vanquished, so did the 
invasion of France do more for the spreading of liberal principles, and the overthrow 
of monarchy in Europe, than all the victories of the republic; and the doctrines of 
the revolution were never nearer inflaming the world than when their last represent- 
ative was retiring from the field. 

The armies of the allied powers left France with respect for the manners, customs, 
and laws of her inhabitants. They had seen more equality in France than they had 
ever before or after witnessed in their own countries; they had seen the dignity of 
man respected in the humblest of his species; and their hatred and prejudice against 
the French, which were constantly nursed by cunning politicians, had gradually 
yielded to feelings of forbearance and kindness. In short, France, though young 
and inexperienced in every liberal form of government, abounded, nevertheless, 
with all the elements of democracy, and had given proof of her deserving to be free, 
by the readiness with which her children were prepared to die for liberty. Her ex- 
ample was far from being lost even upon Russia; and many a rude warrior, like the 
crusaders of old, returned home to the confines of barbarism, there to plant the seed 
of new life and civilization. 

The wars of 1814 and 1815 were, indeed, a crusade upon democracy, or what was 
deemed as leading to it; and the respective princes of the coalition were about as 
successful in them as their forefathers in the conquest of the Holy Land. Not only 
were they obliged to surrender all the conquered territory, but they have since been 
unable to maintain their own, notwithstanding their enormous armies and the 
repeated but unavailing defeats of theirenemies. The ghost of the French revolution 
is staring them everywhere in the face, whether they look to Italy or Spain, to Por- 
tugal or Belgium, France or Poland, England or Germany. Nor is it confined there; 
it is haunting Turkey and Egypt, convulsing Asia and Africa, and, in its more 
remote consequences, is even felt in the United States. Herein consists the immortality 
of principles which, once born to light, cannot, by any earthly power, be deprived 
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of their action, until they have produced all the ultimate consequences resulting 
from their single and combined application. Wo intolerance, no persecutio:, no mar- 
tyrdom can prevent their promulgation; and they seem to acquire even an additional 
momentum from every obstacle they meet on their progress. 

What would have been thought of the understanding and foresight of a politician 
who, at the time of the triumphal entry of Lous X VIII. into Paris, should have told 
the Duke of Wellington, “ Thou, thyself wilt, in less than twenty years, be compel- 
led to pass the Irish Catholic Emancipation Bill; thou wilt see thy military renown 
eclipsed by thy political errors; thy reputation for sagacity and patriotism plucked 
by the friends of the people whom thou despisest; thou wilt be a witness of their tri- 
umphs when they will carry the Reform Bill; which will put an end to the rotten 
boroughs, and the election of one-third of the members of the House by the nobility ; 
thou wilt live to see the day on which municipal reform will be introduced into both 
kingdoms; thou wilt in vain oppose the passing of the Irish Corporation Bill; thou 
wilt see tithes commuted, the stamp-duty on newspapers reduced, and free bottomry 
allowed to every British subject. Thou wilt see more than all this: thou wilt see 
a ‘poor Irish beggar’—a man who will prefer eating the bread of charity from his 
people, to being pampered by kings or nobles—acquire more power and influence on 
the deliberations of Parliament than the whole House of Lords; and thou wilt see 
that same Irishman, by the force of his eloquence and the strength of his character, 
produce throughout the kingdom a revolution in public opinion, which will render 
the position of the peerage extremely precarious, and call for a reform of the established 
church?’ With what ineffable contempt would the hero of Waterloo have looked 
down upon such a wizard? And yet all this has come to pass! England has, for 
the last ten years, made greater progress towards a pure democracy than any other 
country in Europe. Her nobility, the wealthiest and worthiest aristocracy in the 
world, is daily losing more of its moral influence in Parliament and on the minds of 
the people. Its riches and learning—its physical and moral power—will yet for 
years be felt in the councils of the nation; but it is no longer based upon, and 
entwined with, the affection and loyalty of the people. It has lost the magic of 
directing the multitudes and inspiring awe. English politicians may ascribe this 
change to the preponderance of commercial and manufacturing interests over the 
landed property of the nobles; they may prove that the floating capital of the nation, 
which composes the wealth of a commercial people, has, within the last fifteen or 
twenty years, waxed greater than that invested in real estate, on which rests the 
towering edifice of English aristocracy, as, indeed, the whole feudal system; but the 
unprejudiced philosophical observer will view in it the development of principles 
which affect the form of society throughout the world, and the effects of which are 
the more perceptible in England, as the elements on which they operate are there 
more vigorous than in any other country. Twenty revolutions like that of 1688 
might have been effected in different countries without imparting to them a common 
impulse, or changing materially the historical theatre of the world. They might 
have been tending to correct abuses in their local governments; but they could not 
have produced that unity of sentiment and singleness of purpose which characterise 
throughout the liberals of the present school. The French revolution matured prin- 
ciples independent of states and local governments, and for this reason these principles 
have survived the revolution itself, and the various forms of government suggested 
for their application in practice. These principles are essentially democratic—aiming 
at the happiness of the many in opposition to the privileges of the few—and will 
continue to effect reforms until they shall have produced the greatest good to the greatest 
number in all countries. Democracy is becoming the political creed of every people 
in Europe. France officiated as high priest at its baptism; but its confirmation it 
must receive from Great Britain. 

Let us now turn our eyes to France, that land of political miracles and popular 
credulity, whose people has in scarcely fifty years accomplished the history of five 
centuries—to that people which is constantly astonishing the world, and has ceased to 
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be astonished “ at itself,” and ask, what has that nation gained by the revolution and 
the sacrifice of five millions of her citizens? Were we to strike a mere mercantile 
balance, comparing the revenue and expenditure of the state, the amount ¢f taxation, 
the condition of the army and navy, and the statistics of her manufactures and com- 
merce, then the gain might indeed be inconsiderable; but if we look upon a nation as 
representing the aggregate of intelligence and virtue of all the individuals composing 
it, we must at once admit that France has not only been regenerated by the revolu- 
tion, but that her liberties—inconsiderable as they may appear to the English and 
Americans—are nevertheless resting on the firmest basis on which they can possibly 
be established in any country—on the determination of the people to be free, and 
their courage to assert that freedom, in opposition to every moral or physical 
obstacle. 

That the French are yet circumscribed in the exercise of an hundred privileges 
which belong to freemen, cannot be denied; yet, what statesman would now think it 
possible to lead the French people back to the state from which they emerged by the 
revolution? Does Louis Philippe think it possible? Does the Thiers party? Do 
the Doctrinaires believe it? Does Count Molé speculate on such a possibility 3 
France, it must be admitted, is yet vacillating between republicanism and monarchy; 
but let us not be deceived by words. The French monarchists of the present day are 
essentially different from those of the age of Louis XIV. and XV. They support 
monarchy not from loyalty and attachment to the king; not from a pious acknow- 
ledgment of their obligations, or a religious respect for the birth-right of princes, (that, 
indeed, was invaded by the very succession of Louis Philippe to the throne) ;— 
they defend it as a political system which, at the present moment, happens to coincide 
with the views of the French monarch. This is the reason why the friends of 
legitimacy are as little disposed to put faith in the present administration of France, 
as the republicans themselves. The former consider it as a mere surrogate of mon- 
archy; the latter, as a daring political fraud. There exists throughout France little 
or no devotion to the person of the king, and the interest taken in the preservation of 
his life is proportionate only to the importance of the changes which would inevitably 
follow his death. Louis Philippe is the rentier-king of France; and he is himself 
a stock-broker. He is no longer “king of the barricades;” he is “king of the 
exchange ;” and the principles of his government agree as little with the French char- 
acter as they promote the great and permanent interests of the nation. He is a king, 

“That from a shelf the precious diadem stole ;” 
and we may safely conclude the quotation, by adding, to “ put it in his pocket.” 

Some ascribe to Louis Philippe uncommon political wisdom; others consider him 
even a genius: very few, we believe, give him credit for honesty and integrity. Ifa 
man’s talents be estimated by the adroitness with which he avoids difficulties, then 
Louis Philippe is unquestionably a great man; but if greatness consist in meeting 
dangers which honor aad justice forbid us to shun; if it be a virtue in a ruler to lead 
his people onward, and a crime to retard their progress; if the wisdom of a king be 
estimated not by the immediate, but by the ultimate effects of his government on the 
social and national condition of his country, then, indeed, Louis Philippe will be 
found sadly wanting in the scale. 

Louis Philippe was called upon to solve one of the most intricate problems in his- 
tory, and has but deferred its solution. He badethe nation stand still, because he had 
not the courage to go on with her; and his administration, so far from resting on a 
firm and popular basis, derives its security only from the weakness of the leaders of 
the opposition. A dozen such men as Carrel would destroy it in less than a year, 
and it could not stand a week before the genius of a Bonaparte. 

The king of the French seems to have conceived the singular plan of assigning 
to France a position in the middle, between England and Russia, as remote from 
the freedom of the one as from the despotism of the other. France shall become 
the point of indifference between the two extreme principles of liberty and slavery; 
so that while her own alliance with England shall protect her against the possi- 
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bility of an evasion, the king’s secret attachment to Russia may insure the Duke of 
Orleans the quiet succession to the throne. For this purpose, the quadruple treaty 
was repeatedly infringed upon; for this purpose were the September laws passed, 
which put an end to the liberty of the press; and for this purpose were the royal 
princes sent on their bootless show to be despised in Berlin and Vienna. There is 
Not a single act in the whole public life of Louis Philippe, which may not be traced to 
the most selfish motives; his very acts of justice are not free from suspicion, and his 
generosity itself is tainted by it. So far, then, from considering Louis Philippe as a 
great man, we look upon him as a political miser, who locks the elements of national 
greatness up in a strong chest, instead of setting them in motion; one who basely 
traffies with the liberties and privileges of his people; buying them up in large quan- 
tities, to retail them again at an enormous profit, and realizing a petty fortune by his 
usurious extortions. This spirit of trade and traffic he has endeavored to introduce 
into every transaction of public life, and it is now threatening to sap the foundation 
of every noble and disinterested sentiment. France has exchanged her ancient 
nobility of the fauwbourg St. Germain, for the stock-jobbing aristocracy of the 
quartier des Finances ; the pedigrees of her nobles, which were, at least, historically 
associated with refinement and chivalry, for the bills of exchange of a set of 
narrow-minded and unprincipled money changers. 

Louis Philippe took the people of France by surprise, and they have not yet 
recovered from their astonishment; but recover they must, were there an hundred 
Philips to perpetuate their present stupor. We consider the appearance of Louis 
Philippe as a mere interlude in the history of France, resembling some of Shaks- 
pear’s clowns, introducd to relieve the gravity of the drama;—a mere pause in the 
revolution. During this pause, the nations of Europe may fall asleep; but they will 
awake with fresh vigor at the first signal of battle, to conquer or die on the field. 
Louis Philippe has taught the people of all countries a memorable lesson, which, it is 
hoped, will not be lost upon them. They will probably learn from it, that they 
themselves must be the guardians of their liberties, and that, to repeat a verse now 
familiar to every English ear, 

“Who would be free, himself must strike the blow 

But what will the French do with liberty, if they should ever be so fortunate as to 
acquire it? asks many an English and American politician, who, in the pride of his 
soul, takes it for an axiom, that the anglo-Saxon and anglo-Amoerican races are the 
only ones capable of freedom, and that every other is necessarily doomed to slavery. 
Tothis question we know no better reply than the manly and eloquent one of Boerne :— 

“ Liberty is nothing positive; it is but the absence of slavery. Liberty cannot, 
liberty will not establish anything but itself; it cannot, and will not aaa anything 
but despotism. Liberty cannot change a people; it cannot give to a people qualities 
and virtues denied them by nature; it cannot cleanse them from faults which are born 
with them, or occasioned by climate, education, history, or ill fate. Liberty is, in itself, 
nothing, and yet every thing; for it is the healih of a people. When the physician is 
called to a sick man, would you ask him, ‘ why do you cure this man without reflecting 
what will become of him after he shall get well? ‘He is anold man, would you attempt 
to make a vigorous youth of him?’ ‘He is a beggar, can you make him a man of 

roperty?’ ‘He is a villain, can you change him into a virtuous man? ‘He is an 
idiot, can you transform him into a man of sense?’ ‘He is living in a desert, will 
you carry him to Naples? The physician will answer you, ‘I will cure him. As 
to the use he can or will make of his health, that is his business, not mine; that must 
depend on his destiny.’ Liberty holds the same language. ‘I will give back to the 
people their health, but the use they may make of it, I must leave to their own free will, 
and to their fate.’ ‘As the healthy beggar, with his stony crust of bread, is happier 
than the rich sick man at his luxurious banquet, so is a free people, were it to dwell 
in the icy regions of the north, without arts, without science, without hope, without a 
single enjoyment of life, and wrestling with the bear for its food, happier still than a 
nation without liberty, though it should have inherited a paradise in its skv, and enjoy 
a thousand flowers and fruits, spontaneously produced by the soil, or offered by the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences. Liberty alone can develope all the powers and 
resources of a nation, in order to make her attain the end for which she was created. 
Liberty alone can ripen the hidden germs of a people’s virtue, as, indeed, it reveals 
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all its faults, showing which of these are to be ascribed to natural causes, and which 
to degeneration; separating, thereby, its healthy qualities from those which, under a 
semblance of vigor, conceal but weaknesses, or a morbid development of a certain 
organ at the expense of all the rest; such as the domestic virtue and transcendental- 


ism of the Germans.” 

Germany, of all countries, suffered most by the wars of the French revolution. 
Her important geographical position, in the centre of Europe, made her plains the 
battle-fields of the contending powers. T'wenty years in suceession did the Germans 
combat the principle of liberty and supremacy in France; twenty long years were 
they beaten, insulted, and sacked by their victorious foes. How could this have been 
otherwise? The Germanic empire was a tottering edifice, scarcely holding together 
from weakness and age, and requiring but a small shock to fall at once into ruin. 
Ever since the peace of Westphalia, were the Germans divided amongst themselves, 
either by mutual jealousy, or by the influence of foreign powers. The dignity of the 
emperor had dwindled into a mere shadow, and the obedience of the princes was, 
since the example of Frederic II., not even nominal. There was no concert, no com- 
munity of interest, no mutual attachment, no loyalty, no national pride, and scarcely 
a sense of honor, left among them; and the people of the different provinces had 
become estranged to each other, by the different policies of their rulers, and an almost 
uninterrupted series of foreign and internal wars. How could such a country have 
withstood the onslaught of a warlike people just awaking from a long sleep, and fired 
with enthusiasm for a new principle? Such were the French republicans. They 
fought for liberty as for a mistress; and though they afterwards became unfaithful to 
her, and transferred their affections to an unworthy object, yet they always fought 
with animation, and with that ardor which the devotion to a great cause never fails 
to inspire. The armies of Germany, on the contrary, were composed of mercenaries, 
hired or pressed into the service; their leaders, themselves, were hirelings, and the 
people had no interest in the struggle. These, therefore, remained quiet spectators, 
until, by a series of injuries and extortions, they were finally roused from their 
domestic tranquillity, and inspired with patriotism for their insulted country. Ger- 
many, though exhausted by twenty years’ unfortunate warfare against the then 
greatest power in Europe, developed, nevertheless, at that time, greater resources than 
any other country. For twenty years had her armies been defeated in the combat 
against liberty; this time the people themselves took the field, and, in one great strug- 
gle for liberty, achieved their emancipation, That it was not the coalition, and 
especially, not the German princes, which produced the fall of Napoleon, was allowed 
by the Emperor himself, when he declared that he had been defeated by the power of 
liberal ideas in Germany. 

The strong impulse, then given to the German nation, it has since been the constant 
endeavor of the holy alliance to counteract and destroy by every means in their 
power; while, on the other hand, the efforts of all liberal Germans, and especially the 
works of their most distinguished writers, tended to foster and cherish the seed of 
patriotism and liberty which, for the recovery of their crowns, the princes themselves 
had been obliged to scatter among the people. To attain the first mentioned object, 
it was agreed, at the Congress of Vienna, between Prussia and Austria, that the 
German empire which, in 1806, had ceased to exist, and which, until then preserved, 
at least, the name of Germany, should not be re-established ; that the different princes 
of that empire (not less than 28) should become sovereign rulers of their respective 
principalities, and that they should be at liberty to establish within their respective 
dominions, such forms of government as might best be suited to their circumstances 
and agree with their ideas of justice. In this maner did Emperor Francis II. of Ger- 
many, (Francis I. of Austria,) commit a political suicide in order to destroy, at the 
same time, the germ of liberty which began to spring up in every part of the empire. 
He thus laid down every moral obligation which once bound him to Germany, and 
avoided equally the appearance of interference with the internal regulation of the 
States. But what he avoided to do openly, he could, with greater safety, do indirectly, 
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by his influence as sovereign of one of the greatest European powers. He coula 
force the German princes to do as he directed them, and thus make them bear the 
whole odium of his preposterous measures. In this sense, it may be said that Ger- 
many was never more completely ruled by Austria than, with the exception of the 
time of Napoleon, since the German empire was dissolved. 

Prussia pursued a still more cunning policy. Under the pretext of an alliance 
with Austria, and an apparent submission to the profound suggestions of Prince 
Metternich, she has seconded every tyrannic measure of this prince of darkness,* 
while, at the same time, she was able to throw their whole odium on Austria, and 
thereby to save her own popularity in Germany. In many instances it has even 
been her policy to soothe the rigor of those measures, in order to ingratiate herself 
with the liberal party, in case of a possible rupture with Austria. She hasthus played 
a double game; one against Austria for the suffrages of Germany, and one with 
Austria for the suppression of liberal principles on the whole European continent. 
As a proof of this assertion, we need only quote the Prussian tariff union, 
which, as it gives to the smaller German States a semblance of union, is extremely 
popular among a certain portion of the liberals, who are glad to avail themselves of 
any thing capable of promoting their design, while all who are more intimately 
acquainted with Prussian policy, see in it only a means of separating the States from 
Austria, and aecustoming them to the the tutelage of the court of Berlin. This sepa- 
ration, Prussian statesmen think the more necessary, as there still lingers, in many of 
the small principalities of Germany, a certain attachment to the house of Austria, 
which has furnished so many emperors—some slight remnant of loyalty, the result 
of habit and early association, which, in case of a rupture between Austria and 
Prussia, might be taken advantage of to frustrate the ambitious design of the latter. 
The Prussian tariff union is to wean acertain portion of the Germans from their pre- 
dilection in favor of Austria—the representative of legitimacy in Europe,—while, on 
the other hand, it is intended to delude the liberals with the vain hope of a German 
empire, were it but under the auspices of a king of Prussia. The Germans have 
been so long deceived, insulted, and maltreated by their Princes; the taxes, imposed 
upon them by the reckless extravagance of twenty-eight different courts, have been 
so long consuming their vitals, that they are now ready for any change, even for the 
pis aller of Prussian supremacy. : 

In the mean time, Prussia effects two immediate objects of the greatest importance ; 
first, she excludes British and French merchandise and thoughts from a great portion 
of the Germanic confederation, destroying the French /iberal influence not only on 
the inhabitants of the Rhenish provinces, Rhenish Bavaria, Nassau, Rhenish Prus- 
sia, and Hessia, but, also, where it was most felt, and productive of the most impor- 
tant results, in Baaden, Wirtemberg, and Franconia: second, she extends, by the tariff 





* It is well known that Prince Metternich is opposed even to an improved system of 
instruction, and that the late Emperor of Austria, and all the members of his family, share this 
antipathy tolearning. For this reason, Professor Hauff used repeatedly to assert that there 
was a prevailing disease at the Austrian court, which he termed “ Photophobia.” In 
order to show how this system of universal darkness was deemed necessary to the proper 
administration of the Austrian states, we will here mention a case, with the circumstances of 
which we happen to be personally acquainted. Lady B** descended from one of the most 
ancient and noble families in Hungary, and a lady of the most uncommon attainments in lite- 
rature and the arts, attempted to introduce the system of Infant schools. The prerogatives 
of the Hungarian nobles, which, in their own country, place them almost on an equality with 
the king, enabled her to execute her design in Pesth, Comorne, Buda, Raab, and other cities 
of Hungary, without previously asking the permission of the Emperor or his Prime Minister. 
From that moment she was shunned by the whole court, and especially by the imperial family. 
Seeing all her actions watched by the police, she finally resolved to address the Emperor 
himself, and for this purpose, asked for aspecial audience. This being granted, she conceived 
already the most sanguine hopes of the success of her undertaking; but what was her aston- 
ishment when the Emperor met her, saying—‘ My dear Countess, I know that you are an 
excellent woman, but our children want no learning; they know already too much.” “But,” 
replied lady B** adroitly, “may I not teach them morality and virtue’? “Yes,” rejoined 
the Emperor angrily, ‘but the best virtue you can teach them is obedience to me.” 
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union, the credit of her exchequer bills, which, not more than three years ago, were 
refused in all the States of Germany, south of Frankfort on the Maine, and are now 
received as current money on the very frontiers of Austria. The high credit of these bills 
acts favorably, also, on the depreciated metallic currency of Prussia, which, it is strange 
to say, passes all over Germany, at three per cent. above its intrinsic value. The 
King of Prussia, by purchasing Brabant dollars, the circulating medium in the south 
of Germany, and coining them into Prussian Rix dollars, has, for the last fifteen 
years, gained millions; while, by a cunning understanding with the money mongers 
of Frankfort, he has, within the last four months, succeeded in depreciating the gold 
and silver coins ef the southern States, which, although by assay found more than 
five per cent. better than they are rated in Prussia, have, in consequence, suffered a 
further reduction. Yet all this does not rouse either the indignation of the people, or 
the resentment of their princes, as long as there are hired authors and orators in the 
mock-legislatures of every duodecimo monarchy in Germany, enlarging on the 
advantages resulting from it to manufacture and commerce. Money matters, it is true, 
seldom excite the attention of the Germans, and, to say the least, their princes 
remove the neces sity ; yet what parody on the human understanding car be compared 
to that of seeing the most educated and learned people in the world, a people deeply 
versed in transcendental philosophy, give up their good hard-earned money, and pay 
an usurious premium for a depreciated currency, of which it is difficult to say whether 
it consists of copper or silver ? 

The philosophy of the Germans is indeed an armor which renders them perfectly 
invulnerable. Oppress them with an iron rod, insult them, ridicule them, strike thera, 
extort from them their last penny, starve them, bury them, only do not separate them 
from their book, and they will be satisfied. Whenever one of their five hundred 
thousand philosophers happens to have a liberal thought, he’ puts it down on paper; 
in course of due time he gives it insertion in some ponderous work, and then he dies 
contented. His son or grandson makes a comment on it, and the second or third 
generation has it already improved. In this way a thousand profound thoughts are 
treasured up in the German libraries; there is not a single principle of liberty or jus- 
tice which may not there be found ably and satisfactorily commented upon; there 
exists, in Germany, on paper, the most perfect democracy which ever governed any 
community ; there may be found, in books, enough of radicalism to break down the 
thrones of kings and emperors, to destroy the last remnant of feudalism, to banish 
bishops and nobles, ribbons and stars, and to drive the last tithe-gatherer out of the 
country—if a man will only put himself to the trouble of collecting it from the 
millions of volumes in her public libraries. 

With such a people, the policy of the Prussian government must be eminently suo- 
cessful. It opens to them the treasures of science and literature, reserving to itself 
nothing but their application; it equalizes, as far as practicable, nobles and common- 
ers, claiming but the privilege of elevating the servants of the crown; it establishes a 
military democracy, in which the king, as a true soldier, demands but implicit obedi- 
ence; it abolishes, by the union of the tariff, the odious system of excise in the inte- 
rior, but taxes commerce on the frontiers, and there establishes monopolies ; in short, 
it is a policy which is no more akin to liberalism than hypocrisy to religion; and is 
just as much more pernicious to the progress of liberty in Germany, than the open 
despotism of Prince Metternich, as a treacherous friend is more dangerous than a 
declared enemy. 

Much praise has been bestowed, in and out of Germany, on the Prussian system 
of common schools. Excellent as this may be in many respects, it is nevertheless a 
powerful organ of perpetuating slavery. What, after all, can be more opposed to 
freedom than a system of instruction which excludes all choice of method, all neces- 
sary modifications, in order to adapt the different branches of learning to the indi- 
vidual capacities of the pupils, and, finally, all branches of learning which are not 
deemed favorable to a particular design; a system in which the whole population 1s 
taught to think, feel, and act, according to the political and religious catechism of a. 
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singleman? Were it ten times the best system ever invented, we would not recom- 
mend it to any state or empire in which the people claim to be more than mere wire- 
puppets in the hands of their legislators. 

But the Prussian system of common schools is far from being the best ever invented ; 
it is not established on half so liberal a plan as the system of instruction in the 
grand duchy of Baaden or the kingdom of Wirtemberg. ‘The treatises in use are 
neither more profound nor more popular than those used in other protestant parts of 
Germany. All that we can say in favor of the Prussian school system is, that it is 
military, and as such productive of quickness and precision. But we doubt much 
whether it favors the ultimate object of education—the development of every faculty 
of the mind and body; and awe know that it developes some at the expense of others, 
which we deem of infinitely higher value: We recommend the Prussian system of 
instruction to the emperor of Russia, not, as Bulwer and Cousin do, to the English or 
the French, and least of all to Americans. The Tartars and Cosacks cannot but 
improve by it, but it neither suits the philosophy of the Germans, nor the practical 
genius of a free people. 

But, against its inclinations, the government of Prussia itself was obliged to mak 
certain liberal concessions to the democratic spirit of the age; it had to establish even 
its despotism on a democratic basis. De Tocqueville has clearly shown that the present 
times leave to mankind no other alternative than between democracy and despotism, 
and that the spirit of family, which is now broken down, was, during a certain 
period of history, eminently calculated to check the tyranny of a single despot.* 
This, it seems, has been discovered before De Tocqueville, in the cabinet council of 
the king of Prussia. No sooner was he securely seated on his throne, which was 
not before the 18th of June 1815, than he commenced his war upon the nobles; to 
whom, of all their hereditary rights and privileges, he left nothing but their titles, 
reducing them, in every other respect, to an equality with his other subjects. They 
are now subjected to the same taxation, the same regulations, the same restrictions, 
and the same military despotism.t ‘They have, at this time, no interest different from 
that of the people, no means of defence against the arbitrary will of their ruler, 
except by promoting the popular cause. The king is driving them to democracy—and 
they must finally become democrats to achieve their independence. 

The same tendency may be perceived in the military organization of Prussia. 
The Prussian system of conscription nationalizes the army; but a national army is, 
at no time, a safe keeper of royal prerogatives. ‘The mathematical sciences, too, 
which accustom the mind to reason and reflection, and form the basis of all military 
instruction, are no supporters of arbitrary power. The French army, the officers of 
which are probably better versed in the exact sciences than those of any other troops, 
has almost uniformly sided with the popular cause, and the pupils of the Polytechnic 
school were but recently among the most ardent defenders of liberty. If Louis 
Philippe had no other bayonets to depend upon than those of the regular army, he 
might long ago have become a fugitive. We have no faith in the stability of any 
government whose strength rests on its bayonets, and believe, with Pitt, that there is 


nothing so short-lived as a military despotism. 





* Tant qu’a dure !’ésprit de famille, ’homme qui luttait contre la tyrannie n’était jamais 
seul; il trouvait autour de lui des clients, des amis héréditaires, des proches. Ex cet appui 
Ini etit-il manqué, il se sentait encore soutenu par ses aieux et animé par ses descendants. 
Mais quand le patrimoine se divise, et quand en peu d’anneés les races se confondent ott 


placer P’ésprit de famille ? 

S’il était vrai que bientét il ne dfit exister aucun intermédiaire entre empire de la 
démocratie et le joug d’un seul, ne devrions-nous pas plut6t tendre vers l'un que nous sou- 
mettre volontairement & l'autre? Et s’il fallait enfin arriver & une compléte égalité ne vau- 
drait-il pas mieux se laisser niveler par la liberté que par un despote 7— Tocqueville, de la 
démocratie en Amérique. 

+ Every Prussian subject, whether nobleman or commoner, is obliged to serve, during a 
certain period, in the regular army, and Landwehr, and is for this purpose enrolled as a com- 


mon soldier. 
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But the most remarkable measures the Prussian government resorted to, for the pur- 
pose of retarding the national progress, were the revision of the ancient municipal 
laws, and the re-establishment of municipal authorities in the towns and villages. 
By these means the enthusiasm for wniversal liberty was to receive a counterpoise in 
the local attachment of the people to special freedom ; and in this sense they received 
even the approbation of Russia.* But the system of municipal government, which 
is older than the kingdom of Prussia, and which the Germans established in England 
and France, though they afterwards abandoned it themselves, has, in all communities 
where it was wisely used, laid the foundation of liberal governments. It forms now 
the strong basis of English and American liberty; and we trust that, at no distant 
period, it will lead to the emancipation of Prussia.t 

On the whole, the continuance of despotism in Prussia depends more on the energy 
of the king than the efficacy of the system. It is far from being permanently estab- 
lished, and rests least secure on the regular army. The Prussian army, as we have 
remarked before, is, notwithstanding its present blind devotion to the king, a national 
institution, and as such may, at some future day, be employed for the benefit of the 
nation. 

Avsrria, in her internal policy, must, of course, be as diversified as the character 
and resources of the different people subjected to her government. The Austrian 
empire consists of a certain number of German, Hungarian, Sclavonian, Czechian, 
and Italian previnees, which, with the exception of Hungary and Transylvania, belong 
to the emperor in fee-simple, and have no community of feeling, language, or interest 
with each other, further than that which results from their being the property of one 
and the same master. 

There exists, in fact, a house of Austria, uniting in itself the joint power of these 
provinces, but, properly speaking, no Austrian people ; for the arch- -dutchy of Austria, 
on which it pleased the emperor to repose the dignity of his crown, is but a small 
province compared with either of the kingdoms of Hungary, Bohemia, Gallicia, or 
Lombardy and Venice. Such a conglomerate is, in itself, incapable of national 
elevation or development, and it has therefore constantly been the policy of the house of 
Austria rather to increase the personal attachment of the people ¢o the ruling monarch, 
than to instil into them an exalted, disinterested love of country. The latter it has 
endeavored to crush wherever it manifested itself, and its suppression in the Italian 
provinces requires, at this moment, the presence of 80,000 troops.t 

In Austria proper, Styria, Carinthia, the Tyrol and Voralberg, there exists a strong 
feeling of loyalty and attachment to the person of the emperor; and for this reason 
these provinces are administered with paternal care, though, of course, in a manner 
which prevents their inhabitants from ever arriving at a state of popular freedom. 
These provinces, it is hardly necessary to say, are purely German, and compose, not- 
withstanding their limited extent and population, the strong foundation of the whole 
Austrian power. The German population of Austria is the most faithful and 
enduring, and their loyalty makes them the fittest instruments of tyranny in the other 
States, 

The particular position of the Austrian empire is this. It cannot depend for its 
safety, or the stability of its institutions, on the voluntary submission of the people, or 
the assistance which so many different nations would, of their own accord, render it 
in time of danger. There is not one political measure which could act alike on all 





* Mémoire sur I’ état et l'avenir de I’ Allemagne, écrit sous la direction d’un ministre & St. 
Pétersbourg et communiqué confidentiellement a a plusieurs gouvernements Germaniques. 
Paris, 1836. 

t The towns of Swabia, Baaden, Franconia, and Rhenish Bavaria are all governed by 
municipal authorities, which are elective, as in America. The municipalities of Wirtemberg 
are most independent of the general government; and we assign this as a reason for this 
kingdom being, with the grand-duchy of Baaden, the freest State of Germany. 

+ This is the actual number of troops now stationed in the kingdom of Lombardy snd 
Venice, the Papal States, and the duchy of Modeua 
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its subjects, and, in case of war, it would even be the interest of a large portion of its 
entire population openly to side with the enemy. Under these circumstances, the 
only safe form of government isa mild despotism, which can effectually crush al} 
liberal sentiments and national aspirations ; but, at the same time, sufficiently protect 
the personal interests of the people, and thereby foster their loyalty and attachment 
to the emperor. This most difficult problem, together with that of maintaining its 
Evurcpean influence, as the oldest representative of legitimacy, Prince Metternich 
solves with admirable skill, though the events of the last five years, and the doctrines 
promulgated by the late French and Polish revolutions, affected the whole Austrian 
monarchy, and almost revolutionized Hungary and Transylvania. The spirit of 
democracy has found its way to one-third of the Austrian empire, (Hungary and 
Transylvania having, together, more than 11,000,000 inhabitants, ) and is there mak- 
ing even more rapid progress than in Germany. 

At the late Hungarian diet, which lasted nearly five years, three questions of the 
most vital interest were agitated : 

Ist. The repeal of the law of expropriation of the peasantry. 

2d. The substitution of the Hungarian language, instead of the Latin formerly 
used at the diet, and im all public documents ; and 

3d. The succession of the present emperor of Austria, Ferdinand III, as Ferdi- 
nand V, of Hungary, which, im fact, is tantamount to the declaration of indepen- 
dence from the Austrian empire, though it still acknowledges the rights of the sove- 
reign.* 

The first of these questions was agitated nearly the whole session of the diet, and, 
although finally rejected by the upper chamber,t was so much discussed and commented 
upon as to become a familiar topic, even to the humblest laborer. It was, perhaps, 
the first time that Hungary produced popular speakers—men who defended the 
liberty of the press, and openly assailed the measures of the government. Never 
before was there felt, in this part of Austria, the power of public opinion, although 
the Hungarians had repeatedly shown themselves capable of national elevation—a 
circumstance which, more than once, saved the whole Austrian empire. That Prince 
Metternich did not think it prudent openly to defy that opinion, appears plainly, 
from a single fact, too remarkable in itself, and explanatory of the present position of 
Hungary, not to find a place in our pages. Baron Wesselény, a magnate of Hun- 
gary and Transylvania, and consequently entitled to a seat in both diets, not only 
presentec the diet of Transylvania with a lithographic press, for the purpose of 
establishing an organ of public opinion ; but, in his speech in favor of the abolition of 
the expropriation law, called the magnates and the King “ vampires, who, in turn, 
sucked the blood of the peasantry.” For this speech, he was impeached and sen- 
tenced to death, ut fled from execution to Pressbourg. At the Hungarian diet then 
held in that city, he denounced both the Minister of Justice, Count Sedlitzky, and 
Prince Metternich, as traitors to his country, and invaders of the constitution. For 
this new crime he was again sentenced to death, and his estates declared to be confis- 
cated to the crown. Against both sentences of the crown, he appealed to the diet ; 





* Another demand of the Hungarian nobles,—not to appoint German officers into the Hunga- 
rian regiments, and thereby to denationalize the army, was not insisted upon, the Palatine 
Archduke Joseph rising and praying the faithful delegates of the different Comitatus to 
desist from it, as a REWARD of his attachment to Hungary, and the services rendered them 
during twenty years of his publie life. 

t The Hungarian diet consists of two chambers, viz : that of the magnates and bishops, which 
corresponds to the British Honse of Lords, and the lower chamber composed of the dele- 
gates of the inferior nobility and the free towns; each free town sending one delegate, elected 
by the citizens. No man can vote or hold property in fee-simple, except a nobleman or 
a citizen ofa free town. The delegates receive from their constituents written instructions, 
regulating their conduct at the diet, which are previously discussed at the public assemblies, 
held in the different Comitatus, into which the kingdom is divided. These assemblies 
resemble so many provincial parliaments, gnd are almost entirely independent of the crown. 
They have their own jurisdiction. and “their own troops, the comitatus huzzars, a species 


of light cavalry. 
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which appeal was so effectual, that, although neither sentence was annuled, none was 
executed. Wesselény continued in Pressbourg, and the Commitat-Huzzars preparing to 
prevent his being arrested by force, the Prince Palatine finally declared that, “as long 
as he represented the king, not a hairof Wesselény’s head should be touched.” This 
declaration on the partof an Austrian prince, (the Archduke Joseph, Palatine of Hun- 
gary, is an uncle of the present emperor,) compared to the severity of measures 
adopted against the Italians, evidently shows the necessity in which the government 
is placed of yielding to the popular feeling; and affords a strong proof of the discri- 
mination of its high functionaries in the application of different remedies to the same 
evil in different countries.* 

The introduction of the Hungarian language into the diet gives, as every national 
language of itself does, an impulse to the people. ‘This, moreover, is seconded by the 
establishment at Pesth, of an Hungarian academy, and the works recently published 
by a number of native writers, among which, we will only mention Count Szezcény’s 
work “ On Credit,” and the reply to it by Count Deséfy, which have occupied a large 
share of public attention. 

These indices cannot be mistaken. Hungary and Transylvania have caught the 
spirit of the Polish revolution. But the Hungarians are a stronger and more ener- 
getic people than the Poles; they are not divided amongst themselves, and degan their 
popular movement by an attempt to emancipate the lower classes. They are the most 
warlike and chivalrous people of the whole Austrian empire, and in possession of the 
richest soil. A revolution in Hungary would be more fatal to Austria than the 
Polish revolution could ever have become to Russia, and would at once sever the 
empire. It is for this reason the loyalty of the German provinces is so much courted. 
The German population of Austria is the only one on which the government could 
rely in an event of this kind. Gallicia would naturally sympathise with Hungary, 
and the Italian States are never to be depended on. 

Under these circumstances, we can hardly consider the power of Austria as so firmly 
established as that of Prussia. It is composed of too many heterogeneous materials 
to give it strength or durance. Its politics, too, cannot, from the nature of its posi- 
tion, ever become general; and it cannot, therefore, execute any energetic measure. 
In a war for principles, (between England and Russia,) Austria can only throw 
armed masses on one or the other side of the belligerents; but in no case could she, 
consistently with her own safety, inspire her subjects with a patriotic devotion to their 
country. The greatest surety of Austria is peace. It is, therefore, her interest, to 
prevent revolutions, to destroy liberal principles in the bud; for she could not contend 
with them if she suffered them to ripen. So far, then, from considering Austria a 
formidable power, we think her destined to act but a secondary part in the historical 
drama, and incapable of acting any other. She is involved in an everlasting conflict 
of opposite principles, and is alike lost by an alliance with Russia or France. Her 
commercial interests are totally opposed to Russia, those of her government to the 
moral influence of France. She can move neither forward nor backward; she can 
neither meet dangers nor avoid them; but must stand still until her fate shall 
reach her. 

With the exception of Austria and Prussia, there exists no absolute monarchy in 
Germany ; all the minor States possessing, more or less, liberal constitutions. These con- 
stitutions, insignificant as they are, when compared to the free institutions of Britain, 


or even France, were, nevertheless, extorted by the force of public opinion, or, as was 
the case in Bavaria, by the financial embarrassments of the country.* In either case, 





* Baron Wesselény’s argument in favor of the liberty of the press was, that in every free 
country, every thing is permitted which is not absolutely prohibited by the law. The Hun- 
garian constitution, argued he, contains no clause in reference to the liberty of the press, con- 
sequently the latter is established. This is certainly an ingenious argument, sinte the Hun- 
garian constitution is older than the art of printing. 

4 King Maximillian Joseph, of Bavaria, was, in 1818, obliged to give a constitution to the 
Bavarians, in order, with the assistance of the people, to regulate the payment of the national 


debt. 
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the necessity of conceding certain rights and privileges to the people was implicitly 
acknowledged ; and, though the princes afterwards regretted having made these con- 
cessions, it was no longer in their power wholly to retract them. 

If any one should doubt the fact of the seed of liberty being widely diffused 
throughout Germany, we refer him to the history of the years 1830, 1831, and 1832, 
from the revolution of July to the fall of Warsaw. The late French revolution, like 
an electric shock, convulsed Germany from the borders of the Rhine to the frontiers 
of Russia, from the boundaries of Italy to the shores of the Baltic. ‘The immediate 
consequences were the partial abdication of the king of Saxony, the abdication of 
the dukeof Hesse Cassel, the chasing out of the dukeof Brunswick, and the establish- 
meni of the liberty of the press in the grand duchy of Baaden. The latter circum- 
stance was immediately taken advantage of, by the establishment of a powerful organ 
of public opinion, called “ The Liberal,”( Der Freimuethige,) which had an immense 
circulation, and was edited by the ablest men in Germany. Another liberal paper, 
“The Universal German Gazette,” (Die Algemeine Deutsche Zeitung,) edited by 
Dr. Moebold, was established at Stuttgart, in Swabia;* and a number of similar 
papers were established in most of the large towns. The language held by these 
journalists, and the opinion of the people which they represented, were such as 
not only to make the petty princes of Germany submit quietly to the measures 
proposed by them, but to prevent even the holy alliance from attempting a blow 
against France. Even the jesuitical voluptuary, Ludwig I, of Bavaria, whose whole 
system of government consists in demoralizing the people, in order, the more easily, 
to reduce them to slaves, opened the assembly of the States by offering thanks to 
Providence for having released him from the awful responsibility of an absolute king.t 

“The Liberal” went even so far as to advocate the re-union of the different States 
into a Germanic empire, not under the auspices of Austria or Prussia, but under those 
of duke Leopold of Baaden. This prince, one of the few virtuous of his class,t 
united the suffrages of nearly the whole liberal party, and was actually set up as a 
candidate for the dignity of emperor. 

Matters were at this crisis when the Polish revolution inspired every heart with 
fresh hopesof suecess. During the whole time of this heroic but unfortunate struggle, 
the princes of Germany only ruled nominally. They dared not breath their 
true sentiments, or check the bursts of sympathy for a nation fighting for liberty, 
which were then poured forth from the press, and repeated and sung by the people, 
till the very forests echoed them to the wind. But the doom of Poland was sealed— 
the liberties of France betrayed by her “ citizen king ;” and Germany, in the middle, 
between two flickering lights, that touched her with a momentary illumination, 
plunged again into darkness. 

Scarcely a year were the Germans allowed to mourn over the grave of Poland, 
before they had to lament the loss of their own liberty. The diet of 1832 abolished 





* This must not be confounded with the Universal Gazette, (Allgemeine Zeitung,) published 
at Augsbourg, the ablest and most influential paper on the whole cuntinent of Europe— 
which has never been the organ of any party. 

t Does the “Foreign Quarterly Review,” which extols the munificence of this patron of the 
arts, know the vile practices by which he extorts money from his people ? Does it know that the 
late speech of the king of Wurtemberg—in which he partially justifies his conduct towards the 
people, as being forced upon him by the other powers, but challenges them to prove him guilty of 
dishonesty in money matters,“‘a charge justly brought against the sovereign of a neigh- 
boring country’’—refers to the king of Bavaria, who has been known to rob the public chestto 
gratify his inordinate tastes? Letthe correspondent of the “ Foreign Quarterly,” visit the state 
prison at Munich, and converse with “the political offenders” who are there mixed with thieves 
and highwaymen; let him gaze on the full length picture of the king, before which these 
victims were obliged to kneel down, and ask forgiveness of their sins, and then praise the 
patron of the arts who extorts this base idolatry in a Christian country, in the 19th century. 

t He is the only one who, though obliged to yield to the measures proposed by Austria 
and Prussia at the diet of 1832, never joined in the persecution of political offenders. He 
introduced a mild censorship ; but has also introduced the trial by jury. 
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the liberty of the press, threw the most distinguished editors into prison, excluded the 
champions of liberty frum the legislative assemblies, abolished the most liberal pa- 
pers (“ The Liberal,” and “ The Universal German Gazette,”) and put an end to all 
freedom of speech. All this was done so abruptly and unexpec' edly, that the people 
who had ventured to rely on the promises of their princes, and had consequently omitted 
to contert measures for their common defence, could not for several months recover 
trom their astonishment; and when they did recover, the Austrians were at Frankfort. 

Thus ended the first fair dream of liberty in Germany; but the dreamers are now 
roused from their sleep, and made sensible of their true position. They have now 
tested, to the fullest extent, the veracity and good faith of their princes, and will not 
soon trust again to their sincerity. The events of the last five years have destroyed 
the last remnant of loyalty amongst the people, by exhibiting to them the true char- 
acter of their rulers ;—they have put an end to the delusive hope of establishing liberty 
peaczably, through ordinary means, and convinced even the most credulous German, 
that, in order to be free, he must himself assert that freedom, and be ready to defend 
it with his life and property. ‘This is an important truth which the Germans 
could have only learned from experience, and which the late history of Europe has 
taught them. 

Those who ridicule the idea of a revolution in Germany, are as little acquainted 
with the German character as with history. There is no more unbending character 
than the German; none which more steadily adheres to principles. The German 
character possesses that which places it above the destructive influence of tyranny; 
it is deeply imbued with morality and religion. When the Germans shall once arm 
themselves for liberty, they will fight, as in the thirty years’ war, with a religious 
devotion to theircause; and not put the sword back into itsscabbard until they shall 
have conquered. The liberals in Germany are not defeated! They have not yet taken 
the field ; because, with the fall of Poland and the retrograde motion of France, they 
lacked the inspiring impulse of a great cause. Their strength is yet untried, and 
may have been spared by Providence for a worthier occasion. 

Germany cannot commence a revolution, but she may complete one commenced by 
another people. Until Germany is revolutionized, no rational system of freedom can 
take reot on the continent of Europe, though Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and Italy 
should have formed themselves into republics. The intelligence and morality of the 
Germans render them best capable of giving permanency to liberal institutions. 
“They form the rear of liberty,” says Boerne, “ and will decide the victory.” “The 
French,” says the same author, ‘are destined to pull down the old tottering edifice 
of society; the Germans will lay the foundation of the new one. In the wars for 
liberty, France will take the lead; but at the next congress of peace, in which every 
nation will be represented, Germany will act as president.” 

Few words will suffice on the subject of the minor powers, Spain, Portvucat, Hor- 
LAND, Betarum, Denmark, Swepen, Swirzervanp, and the Iranian states. Spain and 
Portugal can never exercise a direct influence on European politics, except by the 
example of their liberal institutions, especially if the former should become a republic. 
In the mean time, it is of the greatest importance that the war for principles should 
at loast be carried on in some part of Evrope,— 


“That strife between freemen and bondmen may spread through the world.” 


“ Battles,” said Voltaire, “are not lost by the number of killed and wounded, but 
by the effect which these produce on the survivers.” The same holds now of the 
principle of freedom. Lit liberty be once firmly established in Spain; let it be known 
that freedom found its way through darkness and superstition, through despotism and 
the inquisition; and it will inspire the liberals of all Europe with fresh enthusiasm 
for their cause. They will learn from it, that a people is free from the moment it is 
resolved to be so. 

As regards the probable issue of the civil war in Spain, there can be no doubt of 
the eventual triumph of the liberal party notwithstanding the powerful assistance in 


arms and money afforded to the Pretender by the allied powers, and the peculiar 
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local causes which have so long made it impossible for the queen’s armies to 
dislodge Don Carlos from his ground of advantage in the mountains of the 
northeastern provinces The peasantry, fired by the priests, may yet for years 
be in a state of rebellion, similar to that of the Chouans in La Vendée; but the 
population of the towns, the intelligent men throughout the country—and their num- 
ber has, since 1812, increased prodigiously—the troops and a large portion of the 
nobility themselves, are in favor of religious liberty and the constitution. If Charlee 
V were to enter Madrid to-morrow as sovereign king, he could not maintain himself 
there. In the capital, his person and his court would be less secure than in the moun- 
tains of the Basque provinces. 

The question between Holland and Belgium must be considered as indefinitely 
postponed, until, in a general war, the former may possibly renew her claims on the 
latter, and support her pretensions by the assistance of the allied powers. 


BeE.cium, in its present state, is a mere appendage to France, and her government a 
true copy of that of the “citizen-king,” with even less liberty of the press than the 
French have now left, after the passing of the September laws. But it differs from 
the government of Louis Philippe in this respect, that it possesses less vigor, less 
concentrated energy, and is less protective to the interests of the merchants and the 
small traders. The fate of the Belgians depends on that of the French, and the 
throne of king Leopold on the stability of that of Louis Philippe. Whenever France 
shall become a republic, Belgium will become one of her provinces. 


Hot.anp is, from the peculiarity of her position, and the want of a powerful navy 
to secure her a rank among maritime nations, thrown upon an alliance with Russin 
and Prussia, which must, sooner or later, prove fatal to her independence. It is now 
known that Prussia cherishes a particular tenderness for Holland, though the Dutch 
nation is not disposed to make an adequate return for it. Holland cannot maintain 
her present position long, nor will the people, who have been overtaxed ever since the 
first war of the republic against Spain, be able to furnish the means for the support 
of so large an army. Dutch trade is also on the decline; and it is an established 
fact, that, not more than ten years ago, the Americans alone had more ships engaged 
in the Java trade than the Dutch East India Company. Holland, we fear, will with 
difficulty maintain her national independence; but, still, the dangers with which she 
is threatened by her allies are infinitely greater than those resulting from the coalition 
of France and Belgium. 


Denmark and Swepen have long ceased to exercise a powerful influence either m 
European politics in general, or particularly on those of Germany. The king of 
Denmark, by virtue of the duchy of Holstein, is a member of the Germanic diet; but 
has not the least influence on its deliberations, and the maritime importance of Den- 
mark was, together with her fleet, destroyed in the battle of the Sound. Sweden— 
at the peace of Westphalia, the protector of Germany—is now a power of less con- 
sequence in the scale of European politics than Prussia; and has not even preserved 
the regular succession of her monarchs.* But the Swedes are still an unconquered 
people, full of ardor and patriotism, and devoted to the cause of liberty. They are 
the natural enemies of Russia, and must, in case of a war, side with the friends of 
freedom. 

i encanta etn NSege 


* Gustavus IV, of Sweden, the last of an almost uninterrupted series of heroic kings, died 
on the 7thof February last, at a small inn at St. Gall, in Switzerland. He had there assumed 
the name of Gustavson, (son of Gustavus,) and lived in great retirement and poverty. 
He was the only prince on the continent of Europe who once dared to oppose the Corsican 
conqueror. In 1806, when Francis II abdicated the throne of Germany, he declared this 
measure as treacherous, and opposed it as “ Protector of the confederate princes ;”’ atitle soon 
afterwards assumed by Napoleon himself. He was, in consequence, obliged to quit the 
throne of his great ancestor, whose victorious armies had once carried the Swedish power 
from the Baltic to the foot of the Alps. He wasa man of great talents, and unconquerable 
determination—a character which. under different circumstances. would have graced the 


history of his country- 
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SwirzertanD. Since Louis Philippe’s masterly stroke against the confederation, 
the latter is hardly left with the rights of an independent power. The different 
cantons are divided amongst themselves, and the intfigues of Prussia, facilitated by 
her possession of Neufchitel, prevent the ultimate adjustment of their differences in 
an independent, national manner. ‘The fact is, that though nominally free, the 
Swiss, of many cantons, are nothing but slaves of their aristocratic masters.* 
Education, learning, and the arts, are in a state of infancy, while religious tolerance 
itself is but partially established. ‘This state of things the German refugees in 
Switzerland had commenced to reform by the organization of a university at Zurich, 
and the establishment of a number of liberal papers, whose tendency it was to change 
the local attachment of the Swiss to their cantons into a national enthusiasm for the 
confederation; the narrow spirit of religious intolerance into more enlarged senti- 
ments of mutual forbearance ; the feudal system of the aristocratic cantons into a libe- 
ral system of democracy. This national impulse imparted to the people of Switzer- 
land, it was the policy of the French King, and the holy alliance, to destroy; and 
they have succeeded in it—as far as diplomacy could accomplish it—beyond their 
most sanguine expectations. But the seed of reform and democracy, which has been 
scattered in the different cantons, cannot be destroyed by the intrigues of a few cun- 
ning and profligate politicians, and the prediction is well founded, that Switzerland, 
in a general war, would have the courage to assert her national independence, and 


strength enough to defend it. 

In Iraty, the Austrian influence must prevail until France assumes a different 
attitude. Austria, being master of the kingdom of Lombardy and of Venice, (the most 
fertile and best cultivated part of [taly,) protector of the duchiesof Modena, Lucca, 
Tuscany, Parma, Piacenza, and Guastala, and indirectly governing Rome, Naples, 
and Sicily, may be said to rule Italy as effectually as if all these States were actually 
subjected to her sceptre. But every year of her administration increases the hatred 
of the Italians against her despotism. ‘The Italians never can, never will, peaceably 
submit to be governed by any power sexted beyond the Alps, nor will any German 
administration, ever so just and wise, satisfy their national vanity. Austria, more- 
over, is far from ruling Italy with a mild sceptre. For fifteen years in succession have 
80,000 Austrians been encamped in the northern provinces of Italy. The whole 
kingdom of Lombardy and Venice presents the aspect of a country invaded by a 
victorious army—marching and counter-marching of troops on every road—cannon and 
bayonets in every town and village. Austria retains, in this manner, a military 
possession of Italy; but none founded on historical pretensions, or the common con- 
sent of the people. Neither have the Italians the least confidence in their rulers, or 
the latter the least confidence in the people. Both mutually distrust each other, and 
turn their eyes towards France; one with suspicion and fear, the other with the hope 
of liberation. France alone can decide the fate of Italy. United with the French, 
the Italians may make one more desperate effort to shake off the yoke of Austria, 
and accomplish their national independence.t Without the assistance of France any 
such attempt would at, present, like the revolution of Poland, only involve their 





* The canton of Berne is remarkable for the pride and insolence of its nobles, and the 
poverty and slavery of the peasantry. 

t The fortifications near Brixen, on the Tyrolese road to Italy, which the Austrians are now 
raising at the expense of upwards of 10,000,000 florins, (about 5,000,000 dollars,) prove 
that they are preparing themselves for another French visit from that quarter. The passes 
these fortifications protect, command the Tyrol, Bavaria, and the whole upper part of Austria 
proper, including Salzbourg, with the road to Vienna; but they are of no use except in 
case the French and Italians should take the Verona road to Inspruck; from which place 
diversions may be made into Bavaria and Salsbourg, which would at once open the road 
to the heart of the Austrian empire. The passes in Upper Austria are again defended, and 
at Lentz, strong fortifications are also erected, and adapted for the use of Congreve rockets, 
to dispute this last strong hold of Austria toa victorious army. The Austrian government, 
whose financial embarrassments are unequalled by those of any other country, would, in time 
af peace, scarcely expend so many millions on fortifications, if she could rely on the fidelity 
of her Italian subjects. Mantua shine could, as it once did, hold out against a whole army. 
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country in ruin. Italy, like all other minor states, must abide the issue of a general 
war between the aristocracy and democracy of Europe, in which she herself is des- 
tined to take a gallant part. * 

Opposed to the liberal principles and common interests of mankind is the power 
of Russia, hovering like an eagle over itsprey, and threatening, at every moment, to 
seize upon its victims—the civilized nutions of Europe. The power of Russia is 
unquestionably alarming, and on the increase; but it is nevertheless overrated by 
friends and foes. 

Russia consists of an assemblage of forty-eight different nations, united into an 
empire by nothing but a military despotism. These forty-eight different nations 
speak so many different languages; are widely separated from each other by customs 
and manners; and among them are many, who, like the Polish, entertain the most 
implacable hatred against the Czar. So many heterogeneous elements can only act 
in concert as long as they are barbarous. Accustomed blindly to obey the mandates 
of their military chieftains, civilization separates them by attaching them to the 
soil and to the interests of their respective countries. These, it would teach them, 
are not identified with the growing despotism of Russia; but, on the contrary, with 
the destruction of its baneful influence. The different people of Russia cease to be 
Russians when brought under the humanizing influence of the arts and sciences. 
They then become Ewropeans—subjects of that great moral empire, which extends 
from the extreme west of America to the confines of Asia,—and rebels in their own 
country. Civilization weakens the Russian empire instead of giving it strength, as 
is the case with every other country. Itcannot givethe Russians a national impulse, 
because it pleads the cause of her enemies, and is identified with their political 
progress. These are facts which have been repeatedly proved by the disaffection of 
the Russian nobles—almost the only educated people in Russia—and, of late, by the 
spirit of discontent manifested by the officers of the garrison of Warsaw. It must, 
therefore, be the policy of Russia to check the progress of civilization and the arts; 
to diminish the means of instruction, and to prevent, as far as possible, the formation 
of a public spirit. She is thus forced to destroy the chief elements of a nation’s 
greatness, and reduced to no other means of attack or defence than the huge masses 
of her soldiery. In case of a war, the power of Russia would rest on mere numeri- 
cal elements, while national enthusiasm, love of country and of home, devotion to 
liberty, and the strong principle of national honor, would unite to increase the moral 
energy of her antagonists. 

But even the number of troops, which Russia could put in the field, is far less for- 
midable than is generally believed, even by military men. In the last war against 
Napoleon, the whole number of Russian troops which actually passed into Germany 
and France, was rated at less than 100,000, equal to about one-half of the Prussian 
army. They had no important share in any of the great battles which decided the fate 
of Europe; and the terror of their arms was more ocasioned by the cruelty of the 
soldiers than by their valor.* Did not a handful of Poles, unassisted by the great 
mass of the people—for we must not disguise the fact, that the peasantry acted no 
decided part in the late Polish revolution—defy the whole power of Russia for more 
than nine months?’ And was not the emperor of Russia obliged to order even the 
Asiatic regiments to the theatre of war, though the Poles had not one strong fortress 
capable of defending their lines? 

The very extent of the dominions of Russia detracts from her strength as an 
invading power. It is with extreme difficulty that she can concentrate an army on any 
point; because, ruling by military despotism, she is obliged to leave strong garrisons 
in every town and village of her provinces. Her dominion over a large portion of 
her subjects, is merely nominal, or, at best, established in the plains, while the 


* The Cossacks, who took the southern road of Germany, passing into Swabia, made 
themselves so abhorred by the inhabitants of those provinces, whose allies they were, that 
whole villages rose, first to expel the French, and then the Russians, 
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undaunted warriors, as is now the case in the provinces of the Caucasus, defy the 
Russians from their strong mountains. France and Germany, on the contrary, can, 
in case of a popular emotion, turn millions into the field. They may, as was done by 
Prussia in the wars of 1814 and ’15, muster their whole male population capable of 
bearing arms, and bring it at once into action. * 

History informs us that the north has repeatedly poured out its hordes of barba- 
rians, who, by their greater vigor, and the peculiar youthful energy of a savage 
people, have overpowered the more effeminate people of the south. But, if we mis- 
take not, the precedent cannot be applied to Russia. ‘The German barbarians who 
destroyed the Roman empire had not introduced Roman luxuries into their camps, 
and their leaders were as vigorous and uncorrupt as the masses which followed them. 
The Russians, on the contrary, are acquainted with every refinement and luxury 
of the south; their nobility and the officers of their army are the greatest voluptu- 
aries in Europe, and their manners became daily more effeminate by continued 
accessions from those of the Orientals. They are, in fact, civilized barbarians, 
possessing all the outward refinements of polished nations, without their humanity 
and learning. There is more morality and virtue in the Germans than ever graced a 
Russian camp. So fur from rushing on an effeminate people, they would encounter 
a nation whose physical and mora! power is superior to their own. Besides, the 
nations on the continent are, with the exceptions of the Italians, all of a warlike 
character, they are armed and prepared for such an invasion. Civilization, moreover, 
is no longer confined to one or two particular states, but, by the press, is spreading over 
the world. Every ship which enters a Russian port discharges its cargo of intelli- 
gence, and reclaims her subjects from barbarism. Russia will be partially civilized 
before she will attempt the conquest of Europe; but then the elements of her power 
will no lonzer act in her favor. 

Before dismissing this subject, we must once more advert to the unfortunate Polish 
revolution. Deplored as its unhappy issue must be, we cannot agree with those who 
infer from it the complete destruction of Poland, and the final security of Russia 
from a similar attack in that quarter. We have the Autocrat’s own assurance that 
he cannot trust the Poles to themselves, and that he does not consider a vanquished 
nation us destroyed. We learn from his own speech to the corporation of Warsaw, 
that he considers it prudent to maintain a large standing army in that country, and 
that he has given orders to destroy the city at the first signal of revolt. Ye thus 
learn from the mouth of the conqueror, that the victory is yet incomplete, and that he 
anticipates another battle. It is gratifying to learn this from the Czar, though it 
might have been inferred from the lessons contained in history. The Greeks were 
oppressed for centuries, and preserved their nationality even after they had lost their 
language, and maintain this nationality now against their own king. How could 
Poland be destroyed by the events of one unfortunate war?—Poland, whose heroic 
deeds must live for ever in the memory of every Christian and patriot. A people 
may be conquered, but they cannot be destroyed until they have learned to be slaves, 
Thisthe Poles have not yet learned ; and for this reason the despot threatens still with 
his bombs and cannon. 

But we must not forget that it was but a portion of the former kingdom of Poland 
which engaged, and was defeated, in the combat with Russia. The inhabitants of 
the duchy of Posen, the kingdom of Galicia, and ancient Lithuania, were not directly 
involved in that struggle. These provinces, therefore, are yet fresh, and may, under 
favorable circumstances, yet unite and revive the spirit of Warsaw. The Poles 
themselves do not yet despair of their cause; and this is the surest proof that it is not 
yet hopeless. 

The Russian army stationed in Poland has already imbibed many principles 
which it has combatted with the sword. The conquest of Poland is perhaps one of 





* During the years 1814and 1815, Bavaria alone raised 80,000 troops, although 30,000 Bava» 
rians had previously perished in Russia; and the little duchy of Baaden mustered 20,000! 
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the surest means of scattering them amongst the Russian population; and who can 
foretell whether the very division of Poland may not, in its fatal retribution, destroy 
the powers which sullied history by the commission of that crime. We believe in 
Nemesis, and are convinced that every crime, individual or national, is sure to work 
out its own punishment. 

If, ina probable war with Russia, England remain true to the democratic princi 
ples by which she is now animated, and do not suffer herself to be divided by party 
spirit, or the influence of her wealthy aristocracy, it will be in her power to make her- 
self the great representative of liberal principles throughout Europe. She will rush 
on her foe with the strength and energy of a new-born people, followed by the patriots 
of France and Germany, and amid the acclamations of every civilized nation. 
The moral force then thrown into her scale would shake Russia to the centre, while 
resuscitated Poland might accomplish the dismemberment of her empire. A war 
between England and Russia must necessarily become general, and decide the fate 
of Europe. England could not temporize, because every day would increase the 
power of the enemy. 

In the mean time, it is the interest of England to conciliate the people on the con 
tinent, and more especially to obtain the suffrages of Germany. The people on the 
continent are acquainted principally with the aristocratic pretensions of the English, 
as opposed to liberty and democracy ; and, to say the truth, England has been the strong 
hold of European aristocracy. There is something dazzling in the feudal splendor of 
Britain; in her remains of chivalry, her ancient castles, in the state and pomp of her 
nobles, in their palaces, their refinement and taste. But the French are a nation of 
of soldiers, and the Germans a nation of thinkers. Feudal magnificence neither 
excites their wonder, nor does it coincide with their taste. The French have, 
with the sword of Brennus, destroyed it, wherever they found it; the Germans have 
combatted it with all the weapons of philosophy. The English aristocracy, there- 
fore, cannot make proselytes on the continent, or excite the sympathy of the people; 
but the English nation may rouse their enthusiasm by its manly virtue, its matured 
freedom, and its wise and generous laws. Let these be known and understood by 
the people of the continent, and they will soon learn to identify their own liberty 
with the liberty and independence of Britain, and take up arms in defence of their 
common rights. 

So far then from seeing, in the growing democracy of England, a cause of her 
fature decline, we view in it the providential developement of a principle which imparts 
new life and vigor to her people, and is destined to save not only her, but the rest of 
mankind, from oppression and bondage. We look upon the genius of England as 
the good genius of history, and trust that England will be true to it. 
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